rHE^DARK ABYSS 


Littie did Captain Saunders realhe as badly wounded, he climbed 
from his damaged tank at Sunchon, North Korea, that within a few 
months his life would be irrevocably linked with the beautiful Ang61ique 
Balant, who, at the time, was attending a finishing school in I^ns 

When capture by CSmrai^sts seemed inevitable Gort Saunders is 
rescued by a young Englislinan, and together they head toward Seoul 
in a war-scarred jeep From there we follow him home, feel his hurt 
and disillusionment as, on crutches, he begins the heart-breaking 
months of rehabilitation 

Unable at last ^o tolerate the sympathy of tactless yet well-Aeamng 
fnends, he studies an old Air Force map, and decides to seek refuge in 
the far-off New Hebndes • 

It is ai Vila, with its squalor, intngue, mixture of rages, and intense 
tropical bfauty, that he i^ts and finally falls in love with Agdhque 
But even as the young couple make plans for their future, a shadow, 
black as the darkest night, ’ghaes on merciless wingf across their 
honzons 

Through hurricanes, earth tremors, harsh sunlight and star-smudged 
skies it floats like some evil thing, to threaten the happinfes of many 
people , in particular Gort Saunders and the woman he loves 

A number of other true-to-life characters step through the pages of 
this absorbing novel, the lovable "Httle •Butch”, his mother, Madame 
White. Jake Larkins, Sir George Gollan, also Sister Almond who, as 
the waters of destiny rise to engulf Gort Saunders, makes a last desperate 
%atten}pt to snatch him from "The Dark JVbyss ” 
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DEDICATION 


When Bambi first came into our lives, she was no larger 
than a week-old kitten, yet, had she been a full-grown Alsatian 
with the pedigree of Rin-tin-tin, my two boy s^ could not have 
been 'more impress^ or delighted "as, in tu^, th^ nursed her 
on their chubby knees during that never-to-be-forgotten drive 
home through the auttikin dusk. 

Over the subsequent six months Iambi's mischievous pi^py 
spirit sorely tri^ our pcdience. Every wash-day foumT^ 
swinging enthusiastically from one of my wife's favourite 
sheets or table-cloths ,9 and I lost dunt of the many bulbs 
planted jpith that meticulous care a noncrtoo-successful gar- 
dener reserves for gladioli or daffodils, only to returh l^me 
the following afternoon to find them in a neat pile on the 
centre of our l^jvn. 

All this, of course, happen^ a Idkg time ago. Todiy Bambi 
is a very dignified old lady who, true to her aristocratic Kelpie 
blood, is the essence of good manners. 

Together we've watched many seasons come and go; stood 
at the door of my study and followed the course of autumn's 
first gold leaf, fluttering earthwards; sat before log' fires and 
listened to boisterous winter winds hurtling across Bong Bong 
Hill, and months later walked side by side in (fur garden 
studying the glory of nature bursting into bud. 

Thus, in hothage to a devoted heart, I dedicate this 000k to 
our canine friend, who, •despite her sex and femininity, we for 
some u^hnnififi. reason christened Bambi. 

F. J. THw/lTES. 

‘'Buckinghong," 

Moss Vale, 

N.S.W. 



All characters and'iner.cle'nts itt 
this book are yictitiotcs. 



QHAPTER I 


T^HE man's eyes, grey pools of deep-seated weariness until 
^ a moment ago, underwent a qpick transformation when, 
after a supreme effort of* will, he dragged JiS blood-soaked 
shoulders through the* turret of a sno^-cov^ed General 
Patton tank. 

Captain Saunders ot the U.S. 27!^ Infantry Battalion was 
about all in and knew it. ^or over eighteen hours he had iKen 
playing a grim game of hide-and-seek with four Communist- 
manned Russian-built tanks, which, more by good luck than 
skill, he h^d been able to shake off some ten miles back. 

On reaching the outskirts of ‘Sunchon he'd mutterecl a low 
'*We've made it, fellers." But a few miiiufes later, as he drew 
the battered t^k to an abrupt halt, anger replaced the glazed 
expression in nis eyes. Through binoculafs he studied the 
burning town in detail — a frightening sight this. Long tongues 
of flame were licking at the dusk — climbed one upon the 
other, leaping frorn roof to roof, and every few seconds the 
earth heaved as a petrol dump exploded with a shattering, 
ear-splitting roar. Abov# the smoke-filled valley he. watched 
a seemingly never-endftg. stream of lorries, jeeps and men 
making towards Pyongyang, * 

"Oh hell!" 

Captain Saunders’ face twisted grotesquely under iti coat- 
ing of blood and grime ^s he allowecj the glasses to slip from 
his unsteady hands. Since around noon of yestgrday he had 
prayed to make this place. It had meant niore to him than 
just another North Korean town, much more. His had been 
the first tank to enter SunchOn — in fact. Hank fiibbons and 
he had hoisted the United Nations’ flag on the top of that 
smouldering building down there only forty-one days before. 

"Forty-one days." The man* smiled bitterly. "What a 
screwy war!” Sure — sure, they'd entered Sunchon as victors 
with the game all sewn up. How the natives had cheered — 
painted signs on their windows reading* "United NatiC'.nS’ 
.Forges, We Welcome YoC." And^now thousands of the 
poor devils were* homeless and disillusioned as they "fell •in 
with that ciawling line of defeated men. 
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Gort Saunders stood for a long time staring into space. 
Then vdth a sharp ''Better take a look-see/' headed his tank 
down the hillside. 

Dusk had' settled before he entered the (own, now just a 
smoking ruin. Here and there a few flames^curred along fallen 
rafters, sent occasional showers of spftrks heavenwards. They 
alone ^d a voice — ^their hissing triumph filled the night. 

Outside what, till that morning, had been United Nations' 
Headquarters |ie shut oS the motor, and after ramming a 
few items such cigarettes, matches and a bar of chocolate 
into Im tunib pocxet, ,he turned slowly. 

"God!" The word curled from Gort'f lips as his bloodshot 
eyes took in that dreadful sight. Hank Gibbons sprawled 
out^there on his back-r-Bud Torrence, lovable kid. Bud, who 
was alwa3rs singing "Galway Bay." Look at him now, though, 
half of his face- blown away. Tony Ci^nto leaning against a 
pile of ammunition belts like a ^y asleep with his eves open. 
Russ Gryson — ^there was a soldier fof you — didn't know the 
meaning of either fear or pain — he'd died the hard way. 
Gibbons, Torrence and Cilento had gone oub quickly — one 
second they* were makiitg wisecracks about MacArthur's 
"You'll be at home for Christmac'* prophecy, and the next were 
dying men. Russ hadn't been so lucky. That lump of shfapnel 
in his throat had left him inarticulate, yet he'd lain there 
.for hours grinning like a clown. 

Captain Saunders shrugged. Yes, j^erhaps he should do the 
right thing-^earch their pockets ^or those little things 
treasured -by the folk§ back home — photographs — letters, etc. 
But he didn't feel up to it. Fact was, if he didn't get out of 
this stSel oven he'd be roasted alive. 

Stung into action, he made as if to lift his pain-racked body 
through the i:urret, vWien something drew his gaze towards 
the stifPfigure of Bud Torrence. Suddenly he heard himself 
speaking d^ud in a voice that travelled around the tank's 
hollow interior like a lost echo: 

"Sorry, fellefs, for leaving you like this. I reckoned on 
giving you all a decent buri^ when we reached. Sunchon, but 
it's too late; already the Communists are closing in, and I'vi' 
got to find me a jeep, or else — ^thaf is, if I'm still capable ol 
driving one," 

The speaker's lips formed themselves into an ugly leer as 
he went on: 

^Sure, sur§, I know what I've got to db when I get home — 
teU those experts off pronto — ^told us this old jalopy was the 
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finest tank in the world, but we proved them wrong, didn't 
we?— proved it’s not in the race with the Joseph Stalm No. 3. 
This is what J’m going to say. Bud, Russ, Tony andT Hank, 
ril say: 'Look here, you fellers, if we're to win this or any 
other war, give \is something comparable to -the equipment 
of the g^ys we'rtf supjposed to kill — comparable Or better. 
And .remember,, while you’re .working on those blue-prints, 
that men's lives are dependent o^ every stroke of your pencils. 
Don't send us out to fight with ninety-millimetre guns when 
the other guys have a hundred and twenty-lavo's — ^might as 
well arm us with — — ' " 

, The nausea, which all day had been heaving against his 
throat, gave a violent lunge. Twic^ while being sick, Captain 
Saunders feared he would lose consciousness, but eventually 
the spasm passed, and after running a hand across his oile- 
smeared lips, he stepped over the bodies of Hank Gibbons and 
Russ Cryson. 

Gort would never quite know how he: struggled out of his 
damaged tank — he had a hazy recollection of forcing hus body 
through the turret, of stumbling and. falling heavily, then 
walking, roUilg from side to sid^ like a tirunken jnan, to- 
wards where an abandoned ^Red Cross wagon was parked. 
Gaining it, he muttered a grateful "You beaut!" on noticing 
a key in the ignition lock. It took him a good three minutes 
to drag himself behind the steering-wheel, and another to 
gather sufficient str0ngtlj to release the hand-brake. He cursed 
quietly when the truckf despite the slight incline; refused to 
budge, then he turned oh the key and pushed the starter 
button. Nothing happened. 

He tried again, ke^ procjding desperately’ with hi% toe at 
the accelerator. A few minutes of this, however, and that 
low, whining sound which heralds failing batteries made him 
glance helplessly across the rubble-littered roafl. There was 
a bicycle over there, but, could he push it? No, sir! Anyhow, 
the bloody thing was probably punctured. ' Yet Ite had to get 
out of Sunchon quick-smart — thousands of those little yellow 
swine would be here soon and — sure, he was scared — 
hadn't he seen enough brutal examples of what happened to 
prisoners of the North Koreans? Last Tuesday, for instance, 
that young Aussie tied to a tree with— no, he'd better not 
start thinking about it — felt sick enough already. 

"Pell's bells! — was that a motor starting? Yes, but whose? 
Better make sure before shouting,' though — couldn't aflM*d 
to take any risks." 
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He fell, rath^ than stepped, from the wagon, but on 
regainpg his feet reached eagerly for the Bren gun which 
rested on the seat. Panic had given Gort Saunders a new 
reservoir of strength. Suddenly he had become oblivious of 
pain or fatigue. Somewhere in that pall ofVmoke a car was 
moving, coming towards him by the^^unh of its back-firing 
motor, and by hell he wanted transport— even if it meant 
tackling twenty Commos single-handed. 

Going down on one knee, he pressed the gun's butt hard 
against his hijf ^d waited — ^kept traversing its barrel from 
right to left* Thaft spluttering sound was quite close now — 
he heard, yet could not see, the vehicle^ it lurched towards 
him wrapped in a swirling cloud of smoke. Suddenly the 
mar's body grew tense and his fore^ger, hugging the trigger, 
tightened. A jeep, eh, and 

“Hold itl" he yelled, swinging the gun aloft and staggering 
forward. “Hold it, soldier," 

Through the ever-thickening mist swimming before his 
flickering vision he noticed the vehicle draw to a ‘skidding 
halt — caught a brief glimpse of* a short figure running 
towards lum. “Well, whal do you know! — an Englishman — 
only looked a kid too. What wgs^he sa3dng?" 

When Gort Saunders regained consciousness the jeep was 
ploughing ‘its way through a particularly deep bank of snow 
— ^he felt the chain-bound tyres digging^ viciously into the 
white crust and the occasional broadside' movement of their 
vehicle. For a while he did not^stir, ^ust lay there, studying 
the back, of his companion's *fair curly head silhouetted 
against a moody sky. * 

So Ifc had passed out, eh? Wonder was, hq,w that kid had 
managed to get him into the jeep. Qidn't weigh more than 
nine stone, judging by his thin shoulders. Where were they 

heading<or anyway? Probably Seoul, it He gave a sharp 

cry of pain when the jeep's front wheels lifted suddenly, 
muttered a*hoarse “Oh, Christ!" and waited for the back 
wheels to foll(^ suit. The vehicle had stopped by the time he 
had untangled his long legs from the hood’s frame. 

“I'm awfully sorry," he heard the young Englishman say; 
“didn't see the damn thing till I was right on it — shook you 
up a bit, eh?" 

“Sure did." The older man's voice was distressed, yet a 
tight grin framed his mouth as he looked in the direction 
of^-the boyish figure kneeling on the bucket seat. “What 
happened?" 
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“A log — ^blew our light fuse, too, worse luck. Here, let 
me help you up," 

"Fd rather make it myself," Gort muttered as the other 
leant forward an4 placed both hands under his armpits. "I've 
quite a hole in shoulder — ^hurts like hell eveiy time I 

move." 

"Then how about climbing over here?" The Englishman's 
voice, beautifully modulated, sounded small in the vast 
spaces. "Much better riding, you know." 

"Will in a minute — ^wjjat's your name?" ^ 

"Cartwright — ^Lieutenant Cartwright, izjfh Riflfes." 

"Fine — ^just call rm Gort." The wounded man had gamed 
his feet and was already climbing painfully into the front 
seat. "Let's forget we're soldiers for a while — smoke?" 

"Thanks so mftch — don't bother, I have matches." 

"Swell!" 

Aftci ligJiting a cigarette. Captain Saunders took one quick 
draw, then watched Ris companion do likewise. Jn the 
flickering glow he saw the lean aristocratic face of a man still 
on the right «ide of twenty-four. An -almost perfect set of 
gleaming whit^ teeth showed beneath a somewhat bedraggled 
moustache, and above it bliffe«eyes — strangely blue — ^reminded 
him of that lake near his home on a sunny September morning 
— ^warm, friendly, unruffled. 

Lieutenant Cartvjjpght broke the short silence. 

"Might as well jus* sit for a while, what say, old 
chap?" 

"Good idea." 

Bucket seats, one groaning under the strain of a solid o^ie 
hundred and ninety-seven pounds, the other silently accepting 
its much lighter burden, were occupied. The Englishman 
laughed quietly. 

"Any idea where wtf're heading for?" 

"Seoul, I reckon." Gort spoke without removing his 
cigarette, a habit acquired during the Second World War. It 
left a man's hands free for action. 

"Could be," the other said in a nonchalant way. "Could be." 

"Meaning?" 

"I’m new here — only arrived last week. Lucky to get this 
old buggy going, though — took quite a while actually. \^ery 
nearly ran over you, old chap — very nearly." 

"But how come you ended up in Sjinchon?" 

"Quite by accident, really. I was heading a convoy towafds 
Tokchon, but about fifteen miles this side we ran into three 
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Russian tanks — Stalin No. 3’s — ^what they did to us is no 
one’s b^isiness." 

“You came through O.K.?” 

‘'Except for practically freezing to death, J did. The first 
shell blew. me out of my wagon, and whenci c^e to it was 
all over. -God, old man, every time I think of it I ’’ 

“Don't, Lieutenant.” 

“What?” 

“Think— doe^’t help any.” 

“You’re right tb|re-^ow have you«-chaps been faring?” 

“That’s an easy one to work out — ^last week we had the 
battle won. MacArthur said so, didn’t hdf Things looked like 
it too, but we were only kidding ourselves — saw Sunchon this 
afteAioon, didn’t you?” 

The younger man was running both hahds around the 
steering-wheel, yet his eyes, deadly serous now, were fixed 
on Gort’s face. 

“Troable is our Intelligence hadn’t Reckoned on Communist 
China, old chap.” 

“China, and a few other things.” 

“For instance?” 

“This show lasting until the*^dnter, for one thing — our 
tanks, another.” 

“You really believe ours to be inferior to theirs?” 

“I know they are.” r 

“But what about your General Patton?” 

- “Not worth a damn against one of those Stalin No. 3’s you 
struck near Tokchon.’’ The spefiker grunted. “Fact is, I 
happened to be placed in charge of a Patton only three days 
ago — ^b#en running round like a cornered rat ever since.”. 

In silence Lieutenant Cartwiight finished his cigarette. A 
product of Sandhurst, he had been trained for moments such 
as this — ^ftioments when you sat quietly hnd allowed the other 
fellow to do ^e talking. As old Colonel Holman used to say, 
“When you know a man has taken just about as much as he 
can stand, don’t torment him with questions. When ready, 
he’ll tell you what’s eating him up.” 

The Englishman blew out a short breath when his com- 
panion shrugged and spoke: 

“Until those Stalin No. 3’s came along we were doing fine. 
Our General Pattons could take it and dish it out plenty, 
thid’s why we were so epeky when the order came to join in 
with our guys who were having a crack at Hill No. 8.” Captain 
Saunders shrugged. “I took up what I considered a swell 
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position and started blazing away at those little white-clad 
monkeys 'hiding behind rocks. We'd been there about ten 
minutes when word came through that five enemy tanks were 
approaching. Two mediums and three heavies, they said. I 
swung our old g^l about and covered the bend of the road. 
A medium came first^-I could see the snow flying high from 
under its tracks, but ‘before I had him in my sights our 
B2izookas, waiting on the slopes, started throwing big rockets 
into its flanks. Woosh-bang, woosh-bang, and up went the 
bogie wheels. It stopj^ and the turret gufi began swinging 
right and left spewing out shells wildlyf ’But ^thin seconcte 
the whole works wmt up." 

Gort Saunders rubbed his cold hands together and pro- 
ceeded: 

"Medium ND. 2 passed around the side of its stricken 
brother, then tume 4 uphill towards our old girl. My first shell i 
tore a hole right through it. the next hit the machine-gun 
mounting where the Assistant driver sits, sending it ^ky-high. 
The turret opened and I could see men trying to get out, but 
when they ^d our tracers began to pour into them from all 
over the hilT" The sp)eaker laughed. "You shouU have seen 
them scramoling back, scfi^aling like frightened pigs. A few 
seconds later I saw red flames through a hole our ninety-milli- 
metre shell had made, followed by an explosion. After that I 
turned my attention, to tank No. 3. It was coming mighty 
fast. I yelled to my crowd: 'We'll have a big Stalin for tea, 
fellers!' and started fting.'^' 

The wounded man paused to light another cigarette, 
muttered something under his breath, then went on speaking; in 
that slow Southern drawl which, for the past tent minutes, 
had so fascinated hi^ attentive listener: 

"Once, as a kid, I attempted to cu^down a tree at our place 
with a small tommy axe. It was a big fellov#— round a 
hundred years old, I reckon — and after about six hours of 
sweating my young soul out I'd made little infjpression on its 
solid timber. A similar feeling of frustration filled my 
guts as I watched our shells and rockets bouncing off that 
Stalin No. 3. Wlule I sat there cursing, it brushed the first 
disabled tank off the road, then turned on us." 

Captain Saunders' voice sank to a tired whisper. 

"I don't remember much of what happened — our cIJ girl 
shuddered from* end to end. I heard Bud Torrence scream 
and, on turning, noticed part of his face was missing — I 
didn't feel anything though. Just then nothing seemed to^ 
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matter, least of all death. Bud might have been a guy I’d 
never mf t for all I cared as, with motor roaring at full throttle, 
we lurched dOwnhiU." 

That unemotional voice rose a tone. 

“From ^ere on eveiything was confused, imreal — Gk)d 
knows how* many times we ran into ma6s of^Gboks — ^we must 
have killed hundreds when near noon another Stalin No. 3 got 
on our tail. We played hide-and-seek all through the after- 
noon and well into the night, but near ten o’clock this 
morning I shook^h^ ofi and made to^^ds Sunchon with my 
dead buddies.*’ 

A long minute passed before Lieutenant Cartwright stirred. 
He had expected Saunders to complete his story about what 
had happened to the tank — his reactiqn at arriving at Sunchon 
and fin^g it in flames — ^but when the taller man remained 
silent, he sighed and asked: 

“Might be an ided if we push on, don’t you think?’’ 

“How» without lights?’’ 

“It’s not too bad now. I can see a few yards ahead and 
with a bit of luck that moon might do the honours.’’ 

“Bit of an optimist, mister, aren’t you?’’ 

A motor, roaring into life, answered. They were crawling 
along in low gear before Cartwright spoke again : 

“How’s your shoulder feeling?’’ 

“Still bleeding, but the pain’s eased a biC’’ 

“Good show! If it gets too bad you’ve only got to say so.’’ 

For the next twenty minutes both Inen were silent, their 
faithful little jeep ploughed on tlirough a thick blanket of 
snow to the accompaniment of its healthy-sounding motor and 
chain-botmd tyres. 

Gort, who a few moments before ^ad dozed off, was 
awakened by tl^e Englishman’s voice: 

“WhereMio you come from, old man?’’*^ 

“Kentucky — ^place called Two Springs.’’ 

"Way do^ south, eji? — ^Stephen Foster, and all that sort 
of thing.’’ 

“An3rthing against him?’’ 

"Who?" 

“Stephen Foster.” 

“Good heavens, no. Why?” 

“Just thought I’d ask.” 

“Two Springs is quite a town, I suppose?” 

"Sure is.’" 

“Parents still alive?” 
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''My mother is." 

"Lucky beggar!" 

"What about yours?" 

"KiUed during the 'blitz.' " 

"Too bad — any brothers or sisters?" 

"Only child« ilhfort^nately." 

"Same here. Shall 1 light you another cigarette?" 

"I'd rather not smoke now, old chap — ^must concentrate, 
you know." 

"You're doing swell — climbing, aren't werW" 

"Feels like it." 

"Wish I could t^e over that wheel for a while — give you a 
rest." 

"Don’t worry, I'm wide awake." 

"That's mong than I 3m." 

"Then why not t^ and get some sleep?" 

"T will when we^et over this hill — hell, man, your eyes 
must be tired." 

"They're smarting a bit." 

"Don't wonder — ^how far can you see ahead?" 

"About three yards." 

"Not enough on this grgase track, is it?" 

"Hardly." 

"The sensible thing to do would be to wait here till daylight 
— what do you think?" 

"Blest if I kftow," Lieutenant Cartwright replied after 
straightening out thesjeep from a slight broadside. "If we go 
on there's a big chance of* our piling up. On the other hand, 
we'\ e got those damn Commos to bear in mind — they can't be 
too far behind." 

"Any idea*how long it is since we left Sunchon?" 

"Strike a match aild I'll tell you." 

"There." 

"My watch — ^what time does it show?" 

"Four twenty-two." 

"Which means we've been on the road for almost ten 
hours." 

"Also that you've had it," Gort Saunders muttered, turning 
off the ignition key. "Drag on your brakes, soldier, and get 
some shut-eye — we’re staying here till morning." 



CHAPTER 

D awn was breaking as an ugly little brown man, dressed 
in the fashion of a Korean peasant, slid from under his 
dirty ground-sheet and stretched himself. 

Yes, he tol<J him^, he had been ICcky to find this cave 
last night. He*d stumbled upon it quite Iw chance, and after 
lighting a fire had sat for hours smokmg that packet of 
cigareltes given to him by a young American serviceman only 
a few hours before. 

Kapeeta laughed softly as he stepped from the cave's 
narrow opening. Life had taken on a nhw meaning for him 
over the last three months. Once it ha4 been so dull, working 
from mofning till night with his father and two older brothers 
in Lee Fan's paddy-field for a mere .pittance. But those days 
were over ijpw. He was a Communist. The very thought made 
his narrow chest swell with pride. Qe didn't quite understand 
what Communism stood for, but it sounded good, and he knew 
it was right. Hadn't Chuping read him those pamphlets? 

Kapeeta’s thin lips framed a knowing grin.. The Americans 
were very smart — ^had convinced thousands of his people to 
join them ift this so-called battle of liberation, but thanks to 
those pamphlets and several lectures he had attended hq knew 
their game. 

“With ^ South Korea free of the capitalistic swine which 
tonight are sweeping across our beloved country, plundering, 
raping and killing," Chuping had said to him, “every man, 
woman anji child who plays a rightful p^t shall be rewarded 
most generously. Big landowners, who lor years have lived 
from the sweat of your toil, are to be liquidated, their assets 
divided among; membei^i of the glorious Korean Communist 
forces. Wake up! On those tables over there are rifles and 
hand-grenades. They are yours. Harass and kill those 
cursed Americans who are threatening your brave new 
world." 

Kapeeta was still smiling as he bent down and, scooping 
up two handfuls of snow, rubbed it against his face. Oh, yes. 
he wgs a good actor. By day he wandered from place to place 
meeting every United Nations' serviceman he chanced to see 
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with a humble "Welcome, friend." But dusk always fotmd 
him making towards that gully down there where his gun 
and ammunition lay concealed imder a long, flat-top^ rock. 

Timid sunlight was caressing the snow-covered hills when 
Kapeeta walked away from the cave. Since awaking from his 
short nap he had parpen of a hurried meal — a sticky, un- 
appetizing rice mixture carried in a small tin. This, however, 
he had eaten with relish, for many hours had passed since 
food had touched his lips. 

As he slid, rather than walked, down the steep grade, 
Kapeeta reserved the %ole use of his rig||t am^ for the safe- 
keeping of an almo^ new Russian rifle. Once during his slow 
descent the precious weapon had slipped from his cold fingers. 
•v>n picking it up he had sat for some time, tailor-fashion, jp the 
snow, running ^ dirty oiF-stained rag up and down its smooth 
barrel with the meticulous care of a mother cleaning her 
child's mouth after feeding. 

In Kapeeta's twenty-five years he had known only two 
emotions — hate and fear. His hatred had been born early 
when, at the tender age of six, he had been whipped repeatedly 
by Lee Fan,*who, for some unknown reason, hac^ taken an 
intense dislike to the frail ^der-nourished little boy he had 
often found sleeping instead*of working in the paddy-fields. 

His fear had sprung from much the same source. A lowly 
peasant by birth^ one of three sons, his whole existence had 
been fraught with^ncertainty — fear of hunger — ^tomorrow — 
his master, and cruel^ half-witted parents. But fate had 
decreed that Kapeeta's destiny should not be altogether 
devoid of love. Had come that moment when he had strolled 
across to a table stacked high with rifles. His finysrs Had 
trembled as \hey reached upward to claim the nearest 
weapon. A hitherto flnknown emotiop, overwhelming in its 
power* had surged into Kapeeta's heart as he hurried from 
the hall. Since then this detestable little man had roamed the 
hills after dusk with the only thing he cherished in life held 
in the crook of his thin right arm. 

It was near six o’clock when he reached the flat-topped 
rock. This morning however, instead of scooping aside the 
snow which covered it, he stood very still, staring across 
the gully. For weeks killing those cursed Americans had been 
his business, but now memories of other days were w ‘Uing 
up into the man's cunning brain — memories of Lee Fan's 
beatings — of tender skin breaking under the lash of a leather- 
plaited wnip. Suddenlj’^ Kapeeta tuiTied about and, chuckling 
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to himself, made off towards a hill opposite to the one where 
he had camped the night before. 

Delicate fingers entwined, heavy-hooded lids half-closed, 
Lee Fan sat on the veranda of his home listening to the 
rhythmic 6lick, click of a rocking-chiir gr&ting against the 
hard mud floor. A huge man up till a few years ago, he was 
now only a shadow of his former self. A goitre of incredible 
size showed between the folds of a thick grey blanket draped 
across the old tnan's bowed shoulders. His wrinkled face, 
touched by warm sBnUght, was drawrf the sagging lips livid, 
yet Lee Fan’s dark eyes, despite their s^ken sockets, still 
expressed their owner’s determination to live. 

Pr#ud of his ancestry, he loved every inch of those fields 
which stretched from his front door to ther white-mantled 
hills. For three hundred years they had served his ancestors 
well, provided them with the few luxuries of those primitive 
times apd later given him power, wealth and a place •among 
the gentry. Lee Fan sighed. But why think of the old Korea? 
Was it not like an almost forgotten dream? — ^now he was 
weak, his^once-powerful body heavy with sickness, his lands 
in jeopardy because of the retreat of the United Nations* 
Forces. 

Six weeks ago he had sat in this very chair watching a long 
procession of vehicles and men moving along yonder road, 
had felt secure for the first time in month^ The dying man’s 
hands were lifted in a gesture of helplessness. Oh, yes, he’d 
heard rumours about the coUafise, heard also about the 
Chinese Communists pouring over the Manchurian border, 
but heihad not been dismayed. Those thousands of khaki- 
clad young men he had seen streaming past would prove 'more 
than a match for them. Hadn’t they saved his land, pushed 
the enemy back, chased the vermin right into North Korea? 

Why this retreat, though? Surely Lee Fan’s slumped 

figure straightened slightly as a boyish figure moved into the 
range of his fading si^t. 

Kapieeta had almost reached him when the old man spoke : 

"Pray lower your rifle, my son ; no harm can come to you 
here.’* 

The visitor laughed. 

"You do not know me, eh?’’ 

"Should I?" the other muttered, drawing back his wlptfi 
head. "Yes,* yes, I see you more clearly now. What is your 
name?’’ 
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"All in good time/' Kapeeta returned, spitting contemptu- 
ously across the veranda. "Where are your servants^ Once 
there were so many — ^remember?" 

Lee Fan smiled sadly. 

"These days, mv son, one can't place any reliance either on 
rumours or on servant^ A w^k ago I had five, this morning 
but one remains, for, like myself. Ah Ling is too old to flee 
from the forces of evil which threaten our land." 

That ugly, toothless grin on*Kapeeta's face widened, 
stretched almost from qgu to ear. 

"You do not speak wisely, Lee Fan. Wftat if I should be a 
Communist?" 

The old Korean again set his chair in motion. Intuition told 
him he had somethmg to* fear from this stranger; but hcpidng 
had complete afethority over men for well-nigh all his life, 
he was not afraid. .If anything he rather welcomed the 
presence of this uncouth intruder. Their verbal encounter 
made him forget, if onl^ momentarily, that awful paie in his 
throat. Obviously the fellow was a peasant, his clothes 
and 

Kapeeta spoke : 

"You would have things on as they used to be, eh?" 

"Why not, my son?" 

"You once had strong wrists, Lee Fan." 

"That is so." 

"And much land?" 

"It is still mine." 

"For a few days — then do you know what's going to 
happen?" 

"Well?" 

"All this," Kapeetarfook in all four horizons with a sweep 
of his* hand, "will be under the control of our Communist 
forces. Sit there and shake your silly head, but tt's true, 
quite true." 

Lee Fan bent his wasting body forward. A year ago he 
would have risen and struck the young traitor down, but this 
morning he was incapable of lifting anything beyond his 
voice, and even it trembled. 

"You are young, and do not imderstand, my son. Promises 
are easily made, and just as easily broken. It is very simple 
to wave a golden crown before a baby's eyes and say, 'Rise 
from your cot and you can have it.' ” The speaker shrugged. 
"The ears of youth listen to much nonsense. The Communists 
tell you, 'Destroy everyone who does hot like our politics, and 
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we shall give you security, help you produce, stuff your 
pockets full of money.' Mere words, my son, mere words." 

Kapeeta ran five caressing fingers along the rifle barrel, but 
his amused eyes did not shift from Lee Fan's goitre. It 
fascinated, him. 

"What have you to lose?" he asked, moving up the snow- 
covered steps. "Soon you will be dead and know nothing. 
Sad, is it not, that my memory is good? I carry many scars. 
This one across^my shoulder — can you see it?" 

The old man sat w^ back in his clyur. 

"What do*you ^ant of me, my son?" he muttered. "What 
do you want?" 

"Haven't you already guessed?" 

"fe it money?" 

"No." 

"Food?" 

"That I can get for the taking." Kapeeta's voice propped 
quickly. "Still don't remember me, dft you?" 

"No, my son, I don't." 

"Yet for years I worked out there on your fields — so did 
my mother, father and brothers," 

"Indeed?" Lee Fan was leafflng forward again. "Your 
name? Pray tell me?" 

"Kapeeta . . ." 

"Ah — ^it was a long time ago. But yo^ff father, yes, I do 
remember-^he was a good worker." 

The Communist smfled and lit ^ cigtrette. It was great fun 
standing there in the "warm sun waiting for Lee Fan fo start 
pleading for mercy. Where would he shoot him? No, not in 
the heart, that was too quick. Why not finish his cigarette, 
then decide? 


"You gave me many beatings," he said presently. "When I 
was a little boy you found me one dajf asleep in the paddy- 
fields. I remember being tied to a post and thrashed till every- 
thing went m 2 |ck — ^tnv5» isn't it?" 

The old Korean's moist hands were gripped about the chair's 
arm-rest. His voice, however, did not lift or fall: 

"Often I had occasion to administer beatings. I paid my 
servants to work, not sleep, and some of you were very lazy 


boys — ^impertinent, too. 

"I can still see you," the other went on in the quiet tones 
of a man wl}ose nerves are tuned to kill, "strutting about with 
a whip tied to your wrist. WgJjjgjgbled every time our big 
lord and master passed.'* 

H( ‘ JSI 
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“You have a long memory, my son." 

“Also a steady hand.” 

“I do not understand." 

Kap^ta drew the last mouthful of smoke from his cigarette, 
then flicked it over the veranda, saymg: 

“That thing on your neck — what is it?” 

A slight flush spread over Lee Fan’s prominent cheek-bones, 
and his dark eyes flashed with anger. 

“Is it not humiliating enough to be so disfigured? I beg of 
you to leave me now; Fm tired and full of sickn^." 

“Not before I’m ready. But sit tight, there’s plenty of 
time." 

Lee Fan did not stir. He had an idea that the young hood- 
lum might ransack his house before paying any further iltten- 
tion to him; yet, judged by those footsteps, the sharp crunch of 
snow pressed underfoot, his tormentor was moving towards 
the hills. The ignorant fool, was it possible that men like 
Kapeeta would one day control the world? Oh, yes,* the old 
order of things left much to be desired — had its grave 
faults, too few with so much, so many with too little; but, 
given time, this problem jould have been solved.* Take his 
own case, for instance: tweflty years ago he had been a hard 
man, used his whip at the slightest provocation. What a differ- 
ence today, eh! For almost two decades his employees had 
been well paid an'^housed, not to mention receiving a generous 
bonus at the end of Jhe rice harvest. Yet many were dis- 
grimtled. Communists, probably, who, at this very moment, 
were fighting for His long fingers curled about the arm- 

rest, tightened as a mocking voice called: 

“Are you rtfady?” 

Lee Fan drew the Iflanket closer around his rigid shoulders. 
He ffelt strangely caljn — calm and very superior to that heap 
of dirt out there. 

“Ready for what, my son?” 

“To die — where do you want it?" 

“Are you a good marksman?” 

“There’s none be’ter in Korea.” 

“Then— here.” 

The young Communist laughed outright when his intended 
victim indicated a spot between the eyes. Damned olt: fool 
should have known he was only kidding. That big bag of flesh 
hanging from his neck had been selected for the target ten 
minutes ago. 
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Kapeeta was very pleased with himself, as canying a bag of 
food pillaged from the late Lee Fan's house, he made of! across 
the snow. Aft^ disposing of his ex-employer he had made a 
tb(Kough inspecticm of every room, and now, with his belly 
full, pockets ^bulging with loot and snow-shoes on his bare 
feet, he glided, not without a certain gftice, towards the hills. 

His conscience was not in the least troubled by the cold- 
blooded murder of Lee Fan. In fact, while moving across 
the veranda on hjs way out, he had remembered that huge ring 
the old man always wore. When it proved obstinate, refused 
to slip over a foint s^oUbn with arthritis, he had taken out his 
pocket-knife and performed a crude job of dissection. 

He laughed heartily as his stolen shoes made light work of 
the sflow. Since a lad he had alwaj^ longed fpr such simple 
luxuries, but until this morning only those f&hioned by his 
unskilled hands had served to make travel in bitter Korean 
winter tolerable. 

War, how wonderful it was! he soldoquized while sliding 
down a slight incline. Five months ago he had been just 
another peasant, one of millions who' went unnoticed; not so 
now, howler — ^today he was a fellow to be reckoned with. 

Yes, indeed, Kapeeta was a hapjjy man this morning. The 
sun, exceptionally warm for November, had extracted a heavy 
mist from the snow and he was alone, alone in this white 
wilderness where the trees stood out like bltfched skeletons. 

On reaching the hilltojp he halted. Tirgd after the long climb, 
he leaned heavily on 1^ alpenstock, gazing back along the 
herringbone tracks of his ascent. They reminded him'of a 
gigantic snake's spinal cord after its flesh had been eaten clean 
by ants. 

The thought pleased, for he smiled and, thrusting the stock 
deeper into the snow, began rumma^g in his pocket in the 
hope of fiftding a cigarette. Disappoint^, he frowned like a 
spoiled child, ^hen sat down with his alert eyes fixed on the 
gully. Not much sense in masquerading as a friendly peasant 
today, he musecfl The mass American retreat had ended, and 
any stragglers would prove good game. Didn’t look very hope- 
ful, though. Nothing moved down there along the road, yet 
you could never tell what might happen. He’d wait here for a 
while, just in case. His fingers simply itched to squeeze. the 
trigger of the rifle slung across his shoulders. 

It was after nine o’clock before Captain Saunders shook 
the sleep from his eyes. 
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"Hey!" he muttered, gripping his companion’s arm. "Wake 
up, soldier — ^it’s morning," 

Lieutenant Cartwright lifted a throbbing head from the 
steering-wheel. He gave a long yawn before asking: 

"What’s the time, old man?” 

"Nine-twenty — ^let’wscoot.” 

"Good God!” 

Gort waited for the motor to turn over. It coughed several 
times, then gave a healthy roar as carburettor, plugs and 
pistons co-ordinated. ,, 

"I think we’re on the right road," he said as the jeep skidded 
forward. "I rememiVer that house down in the valley. On the 
morning we left Seoul the old guy who lives there was carried 
up here by his servant^. They gave us quite a welcopie — 
wonder what He’s thinking now?" 

"Whatever it is I’y wager it’s far from complimentary.” 

"Yeah, like a few million others.” The voice, vibrant with 
bitterness, made the younger man glance quickly to Ips right. 
He winced on noticing a wide patch of congealed blood on 
his companion’s tunic. 

"You’re hurt badly,” he muttered \rith rising anxiety. 
"How about my trying toido something about that wound of 
yours?" 

"I’ll wait. Just keep this old crate going. Lieutenant." 

"Whatever yo’vsay, sir.” 

"Why the ‘sir,’ soldier?" 

"Because I didn’t rialize until a moment ago that you’re a 
captain — terribly sorry for 'calling you 'old man,’ sir." 

"As a matter of fact I rather like it — what’s your Christian 
name?” , 

"Richard." 

"Swell." 

Their jeep was rounding a hairpin bend as Gort a^ked: 

"You’ve a girl friend back home, I suppose?” 

"Rather — I’ll show you her picture when w* reach Seoul. 
Margaret’s a really grand little person^— deuced pretty, too.” 

"Engaged?" 

"Not yet. Her old boy insists on our waiting till she’s 
twenty-one — awfully damn silly, don’t you think?” 

"Wise man.” 

"That’s very unsporting of you," the other challenged 
behind a breezy laugh. "Personily, I’m all for giving young 
people a break. Provided they lovtf each other, of course.” 

"Love, huh?” The wounded man’s tone was crisp and hard. 
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"I was a sucker once myself. Carried a photograph about, 
too.” 

Blue*and grey eyes met. 

"Meaning?” 

"Well, t^gs didn’t work out — catch on?” 

"I’m ^egttimng to— didn’t play the game, eh?” 

"Right first go.” 

"Would you care to tell me what happened?” 

"Some other time,” Captain Saunders said, pressing a hand 
against his wound. "Not m the mood just now — ^my shoulder’s 
too bloody sore.” 

Kapeeta was about to start off on the long descent into the 
gull3^hen his keen ears detected the*low whin^ of a labouring 
motor. Instinctively the man crouched, unhinging his rifle 
in the same movement, then stared northward towards where, 
a hundred feet below, the pattern of a road was Hchcd 
throughigleaming white snow. 

His lucky day, ehl There was only one vehicle by the sound 
down there, travelling slowly too — most likely an ambulance 
loaded with American woimded. Kapeeta pressed his thick 
lips together in a quick expectint movement. Well, he 
wouldn’t have long to wait — ^the wagon, or whatever it was, 
would be rounding that bend any minute. 


Stirred, obviously, by pleasant ithoughts. Lieutenant 
Cartwright was smfling bo3ishly*as the jeep, slipping and 
slicin g , neared the hilltop. He was thinking of Margaret and 
the last* night they’d spent together. Full moonlight — ^the 
drooping leafy arms of a huge willow under whudi their canoe 
floated, now perfectly still, now rising afid falling in the Jback- 
wash of larger craft. This scene and the memory of Marg^et’s 
sweet soprano voice singing I Told Them all About You filled 
the young man’s mind as he drove on through the brilliant 
morning. 

Occasionally he glanced towards his companion who 
slumped like a dying person beside him; but over the past five 
minutes the other’s pain and ghastly white face had seemed 
somehow remote as Lieutenant Cartwright’s thoughts carried 
him back — ^back into that warm pleasant httle world where 
Margaret and he had loved and laughed, while hstening to 
the voice of a great river.* 

Gort’s mind, too, was blank. He had ceased thinking of 
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escape. Only pain and the shadow of great physical agony 
showed in his glazed grey eyes. 

• • • • • 

Less than thirty yards separated the jeep from Kapeeta 
as he lifted his rifle and took careful aim. He chuckled to 
himself as its driver* slumped sideways, then turned his 
attention to the passenger who had risen and was trying 
desperately to gain control of the vehicle. Another shot 
rang out, followed by the young Communist's coarse laughter. 
Kapeeta was not qui^ sure of his tally to date — pity he 
couldn’t count — ^but for every finger of Ifis twtf hands many 
Americans had died.* Still grinning, he made ofi down the steep 
grade. The squelch of melting snow under his shoes sounded 
like music to him. 



CHAPTER IM 


C OLONEL BASSINGTON*S eyes hardened as, in a weary 
movement, he drew aside the flap of his small, yet well- 
equipped canvas surgery and gaze^ in the direction of 
Seoul. 

A few minutes earlier he had just concluded his twenty- 
second operation in as many hours, and, though reputed to be 
one of the ‘'impossible to ruffle*" surgeons, his steel nerves had 
all but snapped under the ordeal of the past week. This was 
obvious as he stood now allowing his rigit leg to support the 
major part of its owner's two hundred and forty pounds weight. 

His h^d was unsteady as it reached for the half-smoked 
cigarette held lightly between full sensuous lips ; and his face, 
grey with fatigue, was caught by a hundred ageing lines. 

His bitlemess, however, was not bom of those writhing, 
leaping flames, or the dark pall of smoke hanging motionless 
as if curdled in the upper air. He heard, but seemed immoved, 
as shells from British, Australian, Canadian and Dutch war- 
ships went swishing overhead. In fact, I# heard only one 
sound— the ^groans of wounded men being helped or carried 
towards the waterfront — ^where evacifttion had commenced 
three days before. 

Colond Bassington sighed while lighting another cigarette 
from a knitt in his hand. Well, this looked like ^he end of the 
road; or was it only the beginning? H^d to tell, really. Yet 
if the United Nations were going to make a show of it, they'd 
have to Aurry; drop a few atomic b«mbs on Communist 
China, and st^ a real war; either that or quit Korea pronto. 
The surgeofi frowned. 

Why had thvir boys failed, though? He had seen them 
going into battle by the thousand. They'd looked "the goods." 
Well trained and equipped, too, if he were any judge. But 
for days now they'd been pouring back, broken, demoralized 
men. Why? What was the answer? Well, after all, that was 

not his worry, or He started when a voice behind him 

said: 

"Excuse me, sir, but ahother batch has just arrived. One 
poor guy has a hole big as my fist " 

26 
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“Phone Major Turner," Colonel Bassington interrupted 
sharply. "Tell him I’m out on my feet, and can't trust myself 
with a knife any longer." 

Corporal Hunter, a tall, thin-featured youth, lifted both 
hands in a helpless gesture. 

“No go, sir. The I^ajor’s tent copped it properly a few 
minutes ago.” 

“You don’t mean ?’’ 

“Yes, sir — one of our own shells it was — wiped out the 
whole crowd.” 

“Including Major TUtner?" 

“Sorry, sir.’* 

“Godl" That was all the surgeon said, yet those lines in 
his tired face deepened like thirsty earth cracking under 
drought. 

Corporal Hunter was the first to speak. This time, however, 
his voice sounded natural. For the moment he was not just a 
rankei* addressing a cogimanding officer, but one of two men 
momentarily overwhelmed. 

“The Major was a grand guy," he said. "We’re aU going 
to miss him round here, ^rry for breaking the news so 
suddenly, though.” 

“That’s all right,” the otRer returned quietly. “In a show 
like this one must expect anything to happen, but we couldn’t 
afford to lose a surgeon with Turner’s ability; anyone but 
him." 

“You were great fri^^ds, too. Makes it a lot worse, doesn’t 
it, sir?" 

Colonel Bassington spoke from behind a smoke-cloud: 

“My feelings don't matter. I was thinking more of ihe 
lives he mighf have saved; not only now, but in the future. 
He was an absolute ^ard with the knife; you’ve seen him 
operaile." 

“I’ve watched him at work often enough durin^the past 
few months, sir.” There was a tremor of awe in ^he corporal’s 
voice. “But, knowing nothing about surgery, I couldn’t appre- 
ciate that side of him like you — ^he sure was fast, though.” 

The older man nodded. Shock had steadied his nerves; 
drawn from his aching body its weariness; yet he realized 
that some time must elapse before he could return to the 
wounded men requiring his attention. An hour’s sleep would 
be enough, followed by a cup of boiling-hot coffee — God, how 
his eyes smarted! — felt as though hot sand was embedded in 
their lids. 
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"What are you going to do about those fdlows who've just 
airived, sir?" he heard Corporal Hunter ask. "Some are m a 
pretty<bad way." 

The surgedn leaned back heavily against one of the sup- 
porting tent-poles, his brow furrowed hke that of a man who 
finds it di0}cult to concentrate. 

"I‘m ‘going to turn in for a while** he muttered at last. 
“Better urake me at eleven.*’ 

“But, sir ** 

"You heard what I said, now get going and see what you 
can do for those bo 5 ^s — ^how many arerthere, by the way?*’ 

"A truckldad, sirt” 

"I asked how many?” 

"Fourteen, sir." 

"Right.” The speaker dropped 'his cigarptte, and after 
crushing the glowing end underfoot, went (fti: "Better give 
them all an injection — ^that’ll keep them quiet for a while — 
got it?" 

Corporal Hunter’s thin face hardefied. Up till a minute 
ago he had admired Colonel Bassii^on; had placed him on 
one of those lofty pedestals some laymen reserve for men of 
high professional standing, but now anger showed in the 
orderly’s eyes. He felt like grippihg the c^ous swine by the 
shoulder and shouting: "For Jesus’ sake, you can’t sleep 
while men are d}nng; one of those men out there has a hole 
in his belly as big as my fist. He’ll be dead'by eleven o’clock. 
You’re tired — so what? Aren’t we aJP I’ve not hit the hay 
going on fifty hours, yet we’re lupky.^We’ve not been chased 
and shot at aU.the way from North Korea. Thosd guys 
struggling towards the waterfront have, though. You can 
see theih from here — ^look." 

Colonel Bassington spoke : 

"Well, what are you waiting for?” 

"I wa^just thinking, sir.” 

"About al^in yourself, aren’t you?” 

"I’m still prepared to carry on, sir.” 

"Then get mchnng, and don’t stand staring at me like that.” 

As the younger man hurried away. Colonel Bassington 's 
eyes followed him. He didn’t like what he’d read in Hunter’s 
eyes. They had an accusing look; seemed to say: "I’ll never 

forgive you for this, but ” So Turner was dead, eh? 

Terrible, terrible. He’d stroll over directly and have a look 
around. Wouldn’t be mijch to see, though ; just a hole in the 
ground and pieces of canvas; great loss, by heaven. Turner 
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had so much to offer the world; so much to live for, too. He 

was only a youngster really, and Now why had Hunter 

glared at him like that? If he were not so upset he'd call the 

fellow back — ask for an explanation, yet Hole as big a 

fist, eh? Sbunded bad. Dum-dum bullet probably. The 
Colonel sighed. Well, pgrhaps he could forget sleep ior a few 
more hours; keep going, *at least till his eyes gave out. 

As Colonel Bassington walked into the tent Hunter 
was kneeling beside a young negro whose right leg was 
shattered. 

"Queer," the surgeomsaid, bending down and feeling the 
dark boy's feeble pulse, "half an hour igo I Vould have 
traded a few years 01 my life for an hour's sleep, but when 
you told me about poor Turner I kind of woke up — shock, I 
guess.” 

Corporal Hunter looked up quickly. As a child he had been 
the ugl}' duckling of hfe family, and now at twenty-two years 
of age ^here was little in his lean face to attract attention. 
His blue eyes were small, and too close set. His thin, almost 
shapeless Ups showed as a straight line curved a ti^e up- 
wards at both ends. His chin was to be seen in any street — 
pointed, |V'eak, without the slightest suggestion of character. 
These, plus a shock of unnlly red hair which persisted in 
standing straight up on his crown, completed a somewhat un- 
prepossessing picture. Yet, as he knelt there gazing up at the 
surgeon, his sharp, ^ unattractive countenance assumed, for a 
few brief seconds, saint|Jike qualities. Those small blue eyes 
were full of thankfulness and something else. No, it was not 
the mist in which they swam, nor that faint smile dragging 
at the orderly's mouth. Colonel Bassington couldn't quite 
make out what was responsible for the sudden glow of v^armth 
in his stomach, or what prompted him to turn his face away, 
but he^ did. 

"I'm sure glad you came, sir," he heard the kneeliflg figure 
mutter; "I walked in here feeling like I had old^ick sitting 
right on my shoulder, but I'm O.K. no^— do you know why, 
sir?" 

But Colonel Bassington was already on the move, here 
bending over to inspect a wound, there cutting dirty blood- 
soaked garments from equally dirty bodies. Presently he 
gave a low whistle of dismay and addressed the orderly! 

"Have you made a list of their names. Corporal?" 

"All I could get, sir — that's Captain Saunders you're 
looking at now." 
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"Know anything about him?" 

"No. sir, I don't." 

A 6.I., nursing a broken arm, spoke from the other side 
of the tent : 

"We picked him up about ten miles the other side of Seoul, 
sir. Our driver had one hell of a job eetting him from tmder 
a jeep — ^upturned in a gully it was." 

“Was he alone?" 

“No, sir. I remember Sergeant Plummer, that’s our driver, 
sa}dng something about another guy — a dead Englishman, 
he reckoned.” 

Colonel bassin^ton' waited while a salvo of shells 
screamed overhead, then spoke with hisfhabitual professional 
calm: 

"Major Turner might have savai this pqpr devil, but I 
doubt very much if I can — ^get the theatre ready, Corporal." 


The^nass evacuation at Inchon was well under way before 
Colonel Bassington straightened from his task. 

"Well,^ Captain," he said to the anaesthetist who stood 
watching their portable blood-^xansfusion unit, "had you 
been aroimd three hours ago, I'd have assigned you to this 
job — ^how do you think he’ll make out?” 

Captain Rouerk, a graduate of Columbia University, 
shrugged: 

"A fifty-fifty chance, sir; a grand piece of surgery on your 
part, though." 

The older man growled deep down in his throat : 

"Frqp my point of view it’s most unsatisfactory — you 
know what I had to do." 

"Yes, sir, but they only gave you thbee hours." 

"And^a hell of a lot of din, Captain-vl’ll wager those shells 
w»e going over twenty p« minute. Wonder is I didn’t make 
a complete V>tch of the job— nearly did, by God.” 

"In the drcuin^taaaes I don't think anyone could have done 
better, sir.” 

"If no complications set in I’m confident he’ll live all right,” 
Colonel Bassmgton replied, thrusting both arms towards em 
orderly, who wpped off his blood-smeared gloves, "but it’s 
not enough — not to me, anyhow.” 

"Why, sir?” 

"Again I say, you know what I had to do.” 

"Yes. but ” 
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"Another hour would have made aU the difference; you 
must admit that yourself.'* 

"We're not in America now," Captain Rouerk remidded. 
"This is Inchon, and if we don't get on that last boat, it'll 
be just too bad for the lot of us — ^better hurry, sir." 

WhUe washing his hands in a dish of brownish-coloured 
water. Colonel Bassington spoke direct to one of the stretcher- 
bearers who had just entered the tent. 

"I'll come along with this fellow, sergeant — Cleave him till 
last." 

• • « • • 

It was a wretchedi day. Since early morning the U.S. 
hospital ship Missouri had been at the mercy of a hurricane 
which at times reached ninety miles per hour. Mountaino^ 
waves, their topi?iashed into pure white foam, had made tne 
small vessel shudder from stem to stem as if poimded by a 
giant fist Sometimes fhe Missouri had waUowed in a dark 
valley of turbulent watei; had looked so frail against those 
gigantic oncoming waves whose sole purpxose, it seemed’ was 
to engulf her. But, up till now, rolling, pitching and groaning, 
the stout little ship had come through with only two^broken 
skylights and forty-odd territjy seasick men. 

On the spray-lashed bridge Commander Jordan, attired in 
oilskins, was giving instructions to one of his junior officers. 

"Keep her head straight into it. Lieutenant," he shouted, so 
as to make himself heard above the howling elements, "I'm 
going below with Colonel®assington for a break — ^good luck." 

A few minutes later as th^ two men entered a small com- 
fortably furnished cabin, the Commander asked: 

"How about a cup of coffee, Dick?" 

The surgeon sftiiled and rubbed his gloved hands together. 

"At yiis moment thCTe's nothing I'd like better, bar, of 
course, a good stiff rum. Too bad you're in charge a dry 
ship, isn't it, Terry?" 

"Sit pat, and I might be able to oblige." Commander Jordan 
was slipping out of his oilskins. "I caille across a bottle in 
one of the boys' lockers a few days ago — should have thrown 
it overboard and court-martialled the kid. But," he laughed 
quietly, "it happened to be the lad's first trip, and not knowing 
what we were in for I gave him another chance. Take a pew, 
Dick." 

"Thanks — ^man, just listen to that wind — ^getting worse, by 
•the sound of it." 

"Sure does," the other agreed, moving slowly across the 
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cabin. "Wish to heaven we were maldng Frisco tonight, 
doh't you?" 

"'^es, indeed, if only for the sake of those bo3:s along there. 
A few of them aren’t in the race if this keeps up much longer, 
especially young Saunders." 

"That’s the guy you were so coobemed about yesterday, 
isn’t it, Dick?" 

"Yeah." Colonel Bassington’s eyes were still fixed on his 
friend’s swaying figure. "I've a special interest in Saunders, 
as you may have guessed." 

"I had.’^' Commander Jordan was holding on to the end of 
his bunk with one hand and opening a small cabinet with the 
other. "Is he a friend of yours?” 

^‘Didn’t know he existed until tljree da3rs ago.” 

"Then why the special interest?” 

"He happens to be one of my few failures?” 

“SurgicaUy?” 

"Y#sih, surgically." 

"Go on.” The Commander had succeeded in gripping a 
bottle of Martinique rum and was now making back across 
the cabin. "What went wrong?" 

"Just after I started to opeiate we were given orders to 
make ready for evacuation. They gave us three hours — I 
required at least four. You can guess the rest.” 

"Slip of your knife, eh?" 

"Good heavens, no— I've been too long in the game for 
that; but no surgeon cam be expected to expose all the 
workings of a man's abdomen;* literally hack him to pieces 
and replace what's left in' a few hours. It’s not possible." 

"Then what are you wonying about?" the other consoled, 
dropping into a chair. "Will you have it neat, Dick?" 

"Sure.” 

Commander Jordan half filled two glasses of the mahogany- 
coloured liquid, and, handing one to his friend, said: 

"Get thi#into you, feller, and relax, man, relax.” 

"Good health :.Terfy.” 

"Cheers.” 

Both were silent for a time ; occasionally their eyes met in 
that warm glance of understanding not uncommon between 
men who live in the shadow of war. Each knew what the other 
was thinking about: family, home, things big and small. 

"How long have you been living in Colorado, Dick?” 

The surgeon stopped •twirling his glass around on the table, 
and smiled: "Going on fifteen years — I like it there.” 
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“At Denver, aren't you?" 

“In between wars I am — ^unlucky generation, aren't we?" 

“Oh, I don't know — ^my old Dad was always saying that — 
reckoned we kids would reap all the benefits brewed in the 
scientist's kitchen. We have, in a way." 

“For instance?" 

“Well, radios; cars; television; and on your side penicillin, 
sulpha drugs, plus a lot of other things." 

“So you're quite content, Terry?" 

“Not by a long way, but can yofi tell me anyone who is?" 

"I was, until this busine^ started." 

“Don't fool yourself, Dick." 

“I really mean it." 

“Knowing deep down in your heart we were heading for 
another war." 

“A man can shut those things out if he wants to, 
Terry." 

“That’s*the forerunner o^ complacency, isn't it, Dick?" 

“Perhaps, but it allows one to enjoy, if only for a»few 
years, a certain tranquillity of mind — I've always detested 
war." 

“Same here, yet to survive we've got to fight." 

“Why?" 

“WeU, in 1939 there was a guy called Hitler, now we've 
Russia hammering on our door. Simple enough, isn't it?" 

Colonel Bassington appeared to give the matter some 
thought. He had often pjndered on the same problem, but 
in justice to his friend he began.searching for a new approach, 
something to hit back with. He took several quick sips from 
the glass before lifting his head. 

“Have you ever asked yourself what's going to happen 
after Russia's been disposed of, Terry?" 

“Sure.*' 

“WeU, go on." 

“A hundred years of peace, then the real show." 

“Meaning?" 

“The dark races." 

“So Armageddon, eh?" 

“Maybe." 

“That's the reason why I mentioned ours being an unfor- 
tunate generation. Give me the life your parents and Diine 
knew any time. For, while denied a few of the conveniences 
we've taken for granted, they could at least look ahead 
without feeling sick in the stomach — ^ri^t or wrong?" 

2— TDA 
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The younger man laughed and reached for his friend’s 
glass. 

'•Can't say you're exactly good company this afternoon, 
Dick — ^bett^ have another drink." 

"Small one, if you don't mind." 

"Say when." 

"Now — smoke?" 

"I'll stick to my pipe — never could get any satisfaction out 
of those things." 

Through grave eyes Colonel Bassington watched his friend 
ramming^^ tobacco into a cherrywbod bowl. Not till it was 
drawing well did he ask: ^ 

"What's your candid opinion of the Korean show, Terry?" 

"That's a tough one," Comm%pder Jordan returned, grip- 
ping the table for support as a particularly vicious wave 
struck his ship. "When we first landed there I was all for it. 
'Good old Uncle Sam takes up the *Commos' challenge' sort 
of thing. But, like MacArthur, I hadn't reckoned on the 
ChuSese. Looks like our Intelligence led us up the garden 
path, doesn't it?" 

"Letting MacArthur off rather lightly, aren't you, Terry?" 

"Maybe. .Yet if the old mail's past record means anything, 
he should weather this storm-Lor will he?" 

"I doubt that very much." The speaker's voice held just 
a suggestion of bitterness. "Of course, no general can win a 
war if his troops are outnumbered by ten to one. Then again, 
we must wait and see who really tillked us into this dilemma. 
Was it on MacArthur's say-so, or the President's hope of 
building up prestige in the Far East? Could be a mixture of 
botl^. I guess. But" — Colonel Bassington sighed — "whatever 
the outcome, two tragic facts can't be ignored. The first is, 
we've blundered badly; done irreparable damage to the cause 
on which the United Nations was founded. And, secondly, 
there'^ the needless slaughter of young American kids — 
someone ipust answer for them, by God." 

"But do you thixk our casualties have been really heavy, 
Dick?" 

"Certain of it. Would have been a damn sight worse, too, 
only for our air superiority — those Aussie Mustanc pilots 
did a wonderful job." 

"You can't tell me anything about the men from down- 
imder," Commander Jordan said. "During the Nipponese war 
we had a couple of thoir corvettes attached to our Task Force: 
They've got'what it takes all right." 
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The surgeon grunted his displeasure. He was in no mood to 
discuss the merit of any particular ally. They were mere 
token forces, an3way, a mere drop in the ocean, and muc*h as 
he admired what the Aussies, English, Canadians and Turks 
were doing, the matter under discussion involved only 
America — its foreign policy, and what had gone wr-ong in 
Korea. 

''Looks as though we're going to pull out altogether, doesn't 
it?" he asked, after drawing noisily at his cigarette. 

A hard grin spread across the younger man's weather- 
beaten face. 

''Know what I'd do if I had my way, Dick?” 

"No idea." 

"Well, I'd say to the Chipese, 'Get back into Manchuria 
such and such a date, or else ' " 

"Atom bombs, eh?" 

"Cnriect — why not?" 

"And let the Kremlin cnowd laugh like hell?" ^ 

"Our worries — one way of getting this war over, isn't it?" 

"You're overlooking a very important point, though." 

"Which is?" 

"We'd be doing exactly whi^ Russia wants us td do." 

"So what?" 

"Bad strategy, isn’t it?" 

"Why? When we're virtually at war with Russia now?" 

"But we can't defeat her alone, Terry, nor, at this juncture, 
can we afford to offend otfter nations. India and South Africa, 
to name but two — countries •where the coloured races far 
exceed the whites in number — get what I'm driving at?" , 

"I've thought of that one, too, Dick." Commander Jordan 
was still grinning! "But I'm sticking to my guns. We'd have 
the Chiivese against us anyway, and as for India, she's bound 
to remain strictly neutral during the next show. Therefore 
the question is, do we remain in Korea, or drop some atom 
bombs? Which way do you want it, Dick?” 

"I'm in favour of what we're doing now." 

"You mean evacuating?" 

"Yes." 

"On the contrary. I'm certain we intend staying." 

"Nonsense!" 

"We’ll wait and see — here, let me pour you another drink." 

"Not now, Terry,” the surgeon declined, rising. "I'm going 
•along, to give Saunders another injection — see you later." 
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, As was his custom. Colonel Bassington kept his gaze fixed 
strs^ght ahead as he walked quickly between those long rows 
of cots which covered almost the complete length of "D" 
deck. He felt the eyes of men on him; some friendly, others 
resentful; a few just following his tall figure for the want of 
something better to do. 

A warm-hearted man despite his calling, he had adhered 
to this policy of impartiality since that dreadful day when 
thousands of young Americans had waded ashore at Okinawa 
to be mown down by the guns o{ Nippon. Up till then, he 
had always enWed' a hospital ward to greet each patient 
with an encouraging word, but Okinawa had put a stop to 
that. 

« His soulAad been shocked by, the carnage and the dumb 
agony of^en sprawled out on beache#’ waiting for the 
merciful hand of death to pass over^ their white faces. Thus 
he had resolved henceforward to safeguard his fqelings by 
developing an air of professional indifference. 

In this, however, he was only partially successful. For 
instance, every patient he knew by name registered in the 
coloners mind when he passed their sick or broken bodies, 
and tonight they seemed to rin^ with particular force. Hamish 
Gillard, strapp^ to his cot, quiet as a mouse, but insane; 
Corporal Harris, minus both legs ; poor little Croudace, blind ; 
Sergeant Goldstein, bullet removed from his right lung last 
Wednesday — he*d be all right. Captain Gilchrist, badly shell- 
shocked, but should respond to treatment. Richard Hancock, 
only half a chin and .one harfd — ^land-mine, they said. The 
next chap — ^no, he didn't know the boy's name. Carried in 
naked — ^identification disc missing. Had been captured by 
the North Koreans — terribly mutiljited. Stephen Laverick, 
both feet amputated— dreadful thing, frost-bite, by heaven. 
Corporal Ormond, bayonet wounds-®-gangrene to fear there. 
Sister Parsons, eh, a grand little person ; always fussing about 
the men. ®What was she doing now? No, he wouldn't look, 
but by the sound c5 it she was reading to someone — ^reading 
or pra)dng. 

Colonel Bassington covered a good thirty yards in this 
manner, not seeing, yet feeling, the tragedy of men, when 
suddenly he halted and allowed his eyes to meet those of 
Gort Saunders. 

‘‘Been awake long. Captain?" he asked, easing his body 
gently on to the bed. 

A hand which, a week ago, had been a deep tan, but was 
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now white as a debutante's, ran across ashen lips; a faint 
voice followed it : 

‘'Couldn't say, sir — come to give me another needle, huh?" 

"Not yet awhile, son — feel like something to drink?" 

"Sister just gave me a class of barlev water — all came ud 
though." 

"Tummy still a bit weak, eh?" 

"Sir?" 

"Yes, Captain?" 

"What's the score?" 

"You're doing fine." 

"Reckon I'll make 11?" 

"Wouldn't like to bet me on it, would you, soldier?" 

"No, I was just wondering — how's the war going, sir?" 

"At the momi^t, not very well, but practically all the 
wounded were evacuateid from Inchon." 

"Finti— no idea what happened to my buddy, I suppose?" 

"Which one, son?" 

"The guy who was driving." 

"I wouldn't know." Colonel Bassington was busy checking 
his patient's pulse, and did not look up.' "WTiere'd you cop 
that one in the stomach, Caphiin?" 

The wounded man gave a low cough, winced with pedn, 
then spoke slowly; 

"Don't remember much about it. The little Englishman 
and I were in a jeep liea^ng towards Seoul when I heard him 
mutter: ‘Oh, I say,' ancf slurnp over the wheel. Everything 
went kinda blank after that."* 

"A sniper, obviously." The surgeon was making a iew 
notes on the chajrt, "The swine used a dum-dum buUefi, too, 
worse luck." 

"No!'-' 

Colonel Bassington floticed ^weat clinging to the comers 
of his patient's mouth when after the fourth attempt Gort 
asked: 

"Low — low down, sir?" 

"Too low — ripped you vnde open." 

"That could mean a lot of things, Colonel." 

"It does." 

"And— where do I go from here?" 

"You'll get along O.K. — married?" 

"I nearly was — once." 

"But now?" 

"Invulnerable, sir — ^to women." 
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"Then you'd better stay that way." 

"Intend to." 

"Any parents?" 

"Only Mother." 

"Fatjfier dead, eh?" 

"Killed in an auto crash — fifteen yfcars ago." 

"Too bad — ^nxind if I ask you a personal question, Captain?" 

"Not at all," 

"Good." Colonel Bassington rose and with both hands dug 
deeply into his trouser pockets, st^od gazing down at that 
young giant whoW be little better than a semi-invalid in the 
future. Wlien he spoke, the surgcoif’s voice was a trifle 
unsteady. 

/'How ^e you two situated financially?" 

"WeVe always managed all right, sir?" The speaker's 
grey eyes were trying to smile. "I)ad left us pretty well 
provided for. We have our own house, and Mother, receives 
a decent-sized cheque from the F^irth National Insurance 
Company each month — ^more than enough for her needs." 

"And what about you?" 

"Guess that depends on what the Chinese have in mind." 

"Afraid not," Colonel Bassinrgton said, lighting two cigar- 
ettes, and placing one between the wounded man's lips. 
"Take it quietly, son — short easy puffs." 

"Thanks, sir — but what were you about to tell me?" 

The surgeon picked up a hypodermic needle from a tray, 
studied it for a moment, then withcflit further ado, thrust its 
point into Gort's left arm. He’ waited a few seconds*for the 
drug to reach his patient's blood-stream; satisfied, he began 
dabbftig the punctured skin with cotton-wooj. 

"I had one of tlie best gun-dogs> in Colorado until two 
years ago. Captain," he said presently. "Max could scent 
out a quail or pheasant, and, darn if all, man, you couldn’t 
see a muscle twitch in his sleek body." The voice dropped 
suddenly. ^'Queer what happened, though." 

"Someone poisoned him, sir?" 

"Almost as bad — ^while climbing through a hedge one 
afternoon, I stumbled and my gun blew off his right leg." 

The surgeon's eyes held his patient’s -as he proceeded; 
"Max is still at home, but we don't go hunting any more. 
Captain — I lost all love for the sport after that." 

The yoqnger man did not comment; he wanted to say: 
"Hard luck, sir," bfit that wound in his stomach- was 
giving him hell. From afar he heard the other speak: 
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''This might sound a pretty crude way of putting it, son, 
but when it's all said and done, dog and man are clpsely 
allied. Loyalty, after all, can't be bought, not even with our 
mighty dollar; it must be won by kindness, and there's hardly 
a mortal living who, at one stage of his life, hasn't given part 
of his heart to a canine friend." The speaker bent down, and 
slipping the partly smoked cigarette from his patient's white 
fingers, resumed: "Max was like that to me. I had my family, 
of course; loved every hair in their heads, so to speak, but 
when a man's a hunter l^s life isn't complete without a dog 
— ^that's why the old fellow and I had so ipuch in common. 
During weekends we ifsed to roam for miles over wind-swept 
fields. Max's nose skimming the grass, I following with gun 
cocked, eyes never leaving his brown-spotted rump." Colonel 
Bassington smilec> sadly. "Then suddenly all those exciting 
adventures we sh<irc‘d ^ore over, Captain; these days Max 
is to be &een limjnng about our garden. As for my gun, it 
hangs, like some forlorn friing, in the lumber-room. Bu^ the 
point I'm trying to make is this, son: had I taken a little 
more time in getting through that hedge, everything would 
have been O K.- life's just a scries of 'ifs," isn't it?" 

"Tliat's so." Gort's voice •sounded thick, and every few 
seconds his heavy eyelids flickered, hdlf-closed. "Some storm, 
ch, sir?" 

"Been blowing all day, son." 

"When do we hit Frisco, sir?" 

"Monday some time." 

"Then what happens — to me, I mean?" 

"You'll be taken straight to hospital." 

"Where?" 

"Probably Los Angel(;^." 

"Trying to make a film star out of me, are you, sir?" 

"Maybe you’ve got something tlicre." 

"Don't bother. I’ve got to kill some more Commos first — 
even up the score for those buddies of mine.” 

Colonel Bassington glanced towards Sister Parsons, who 
was approaching the bed. She carried a hot-water bag; 
pastel-blue, it matched the colour of her tear-laden eyes. 
Queer, but he hadn't noticed how pretty she was before; 
reminded him in a way of 

Gort Saunders spoke : 

"Ever been inside a General Patton tank, sir?" 

"No, no, I haven't — seen plenty, of tourse.” 

"That's as close as you ever want to get," 
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, “Bit grim, eh?” 

"Sjue — dead men don’t have much to say, they just stare, 
but you know all about that, don’t you, sir?” 

"Fve seen more than my share, Captain.” 

"Mine was a swell team; the finest bunch of guys I've ever 
met. That’s why I’ve got to kill me another few Commos.” 

“I say, son?” 

"Yes, sir?” 

"You won’t be going back to Korea.” 

"Must — told you why, didn't I?” 

Colonel Bassiny^on lifted the blankets lor bister ^arsons; 
he was thankful for the interruption-^ -it gave him time to 
pull himself together. Without speaking, she placed the 
w^ter-bag on Gort’s stomach, and was hurrying away to- 
wards a violently sea-sick man before the curgeon foimd his 
voice. ^ 

"I’m recommending you for a full military pension. Cap- 
tain,’,! he said. "Meanwhile, I’ll do everything possible to get 
you on your feet.” 

Gort lay for a long time staring up at the white ceiling; 
he heard voices. Sister Parsons’ was low, pleading; the 
other was harsh, guttural, like«a man in the grip of death. 
Strange, but he didn’t feel sleepy any more; must have been 
a weak shot the old fellow had given him, otherwise he’d 
have been off long ago. Swell guy. Colonel Bassington. 
Looked quite upset when he told that story about his dog. 
"Gun hanging like a forlorn thing ifi the lumber-room. Max 

hopping about on So he wouldn’t be going back to 

Korea? Not much; take more than a bullet in the belly to 
stop him. Full military pension, eh? Made him want to 
laugh. "Do ever3rthing possible to get you on your feet.” 

Now there was a funny one. Fancy saving He felt a 

cool h^nd on his forehead, and finally succeeded in focusing 
his glazed eyes on Sister Parsons’ face. Her voice barely 
reached huh. . 

"I wouldn't have^believed it of you. Captain. Such lan- 
guage, my ears are still burning — ^really they are.” 

Grort Saunders shook his throbbing head from side to side. 
Tomorrow he would challenge that statement, tell her it was 
not his habit to cuss in a woman’s presence, but he was too 
dam tired. Nice eyes she had, though— very nice. 



C^IAPTER IV 


H e sat in a wheel-chair on the veranda of the General 
Eisenhower Hospital in LdS Angeles trying to interest 
himself in one of the haV a dozen magazines his mother had 
brought him during her visit last week, it was a pleasant 
morning; the breeze,^ though cool, lacked any suggestion of 
violence and all day old Sol had been riding high, wide and 
handsome in a clear blue sky. 

The hospital. Si striking example of modem architecture, 
was of cream brick. Curved glass-enclosed verandas swept 
along tne complete length of its ten stories, girdled below by 
a beautifully laid-out gafden and a maze of flower-boidered 
paths. 

From the seventh floor there was much to see. The gentle 
rolling hills with their patchwork of delightful homes; the 
broad tree-lined avenues pock-marked by cars and a strange 
variety of brightly coloured buses ; the people : soldiers, nurses 
and civilians who walked, savmtered or sat in the hospital 
grounds. 

All these had interestj^d Gort Saunders until a few hours 
ago, but not now. Inside of him the cruel teeth of bitterness 
were gnawing, for just after morning tea a young private he 
knew by sight had hobbled over to him on crutches and said : 

“Looks like we’ve gone through the 'stop-light' signal, 
don't it, sir?” 

Gort ‘had kept his gaze from that short stump showing 
below Private Clark's left thigh as he replied: 

“I aim on having another fling yet, soldier — should be up 
and about any day now — how are you mgking outr" 

The other had rolled a ball of chewing-gum from one side 
of his mouth to the other, then laughed. 

“We ain't in the race, sir. What with these crutches and 
your walking-sticks, it's curtains for us — not much good 
kidding ourselves, huh?" 

“Perhaps you're right," Gort had muttered, sitting up stiffly 
in his chair, “but when did you hear all about me?" 

“Not ten minutes ago — ^that little cutie. Nurse Gilroy, and 
her sister, were talking, see. Apparently didn't notice me 

41 
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getting a packet of smokes from my locker, then suddenly 
Cuti^ ups and says: ‘Sad about Captain Saunders, ain't it?' 
and her sister asked kinda startled-like : 'What happened 

and ' " Here Private Clark had looked his superior officer 

square in the eyes. "Not talking out of turn, am I, sir?" 

"Not a^all, I've known aU along — §0 on." 

"Swell; thought for a time I'd put my foot right in it," the 
other had replied, chewing thoughtfully at his gum. "But any- 
way I wouldn't mind swapping these crutches for your sticks — 
sort of more dignified, ain't they?" 

Gort took a long time in lighting a cigarette. He was 
thinking hard, thinking about a hos1f*of unpleasant things, 
when he asked : 

f"Did Sister explain why I'd be using walking-sticks, 
soldier?': 

"Yeah, it appears little cutie was ^n the theatre yesterday 
when your last ‘ray’ plates were handed to Colonel Bi^ssington. 
She«said he took one look and haiWed them to Major Collis, 
saying: ‘Just as I feared; there's nothing we can do. If I 
dared to operate on Saunders again, his stomach would fall 
apart!' " 

Gort had no idea what happmed after that. He didn't hear 
Private Clark saying: "Guess we can take it, eh, sir?" before 
hobbling away, or Nurse Mansell's bright "Good morning" 
when she'd come to collect his cup and saucer. For over an hour 
he'd just sat like a dead man in the wheel-chair, staring: into 
space. 

Sister Gilroy's voice had awakened him from his^ gloomy 
reverie. While passing through the ward she had paused, 
placed a gentle hand on his shoulder and said : 

"We've some turkey for .dinner,^ Captain; hope you feel 
hungry." 

He^had muttered something about being a bit squeamish, 
then in the endeavour to hide his confusion had requested 
her to padk over one of the magazines. 

That had i^een a%ood forty minutes ago, yet even now his 
trembling hands were turning over clusters of unread pages, 
and a voice deep down inside the man was whispering: "Oh, 
Jesus! Oh, Jesus!" 

Dinner was about to be served when Colonel Bassington 
appeared on the veranda. Noticing his favourite patient 
sitting alone near one of the open windows, he took up a 
chair and,^ after sitting opposite the motionless figure, spoke : 

"This is the weather we like, isn't it, son?" 
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Gort's eyes did not rise from the coloured magazine-cover 
resting on his knees. 

“Yeah," he murmured, “yeah." 

“Doing a spot of reading, I see." 

“Kind of." 

“What's the story?" 

“Alice in Wonderland." 

The older man frowned. Something had happened to Cap- 
tain Saunders. It was not like him to be suUen, let alone 
discourteous, but he'd rive the lad another chance before 
pulling him up “quick-smart." Damn it all, that curly bit 
of sarcasm was quit# uncalled-for. After *all, he had denied 
himself of a few extra days with his family in the hope of being 
able to perform another j^peration. Saunders knew nothing 
about that, of ccgirse, yet 

“Very interesting j^am," he heard Gort saying. “You 
should read it one day!" 

' What's on your mind, son?" 

“Alice in Wonderland — ^like a few surgeons I know — she 
had a terrific imagination." 

“Captain?" 

“Yes, sir^" 

“1 don't like your tone." 

The younger man's eyes were lifted. They were cold, yet 
in them somewhere a grim humour lurked. 

“There are some things 1 don’t like myself, either, sir." 

“For instance?" 

“Being taken for a sucker.'^ 

“I don't follow you, son.” 

“Kept telling me I'd be O.K., didn't you.?” 

“Well?” 

“Just as I said, I don't like being taken for a sucker." 

Colonel Bassington* withdrew his cigarettes and Jjeld the 
packet forward. 

“Here, have one of these." 

“No thanks." 

“Can I borrow your lighter?” 

“Sure." 

“Fine!" The surgeon had inhaled and expelled three 
mouthfuls of smoke before his eyes returned to his patient's. 

“Who have you been talking to, son?" 

"Does that matter?" 

“.Very much." 

“Then I'm not saying." 
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"Was it one of the nurses?" 

. "No." 

"Better come clean, Captain." 

"Said Tm'not talking, didn't I?" 

Colonel Bassington fidgeted about in the chair. He was 
angry. A Ijot flush showed aroimd hisipheek-bones, and every 
few seconds his hands closed in a quick, crushing movement. 
So something had leaked out, eh^ But how? He had been 
particularly careful not to discuss this case with anyone out- 
side the medical staff, yet obviously Saunders knew about 
those last X-rays. Now, exactly wflat had occurred in the 
theatre? Yes, he^ handed the plates |to — ^by heaven, that 
was where it must have happened! One of the nurses had 
overheard his remark about not daring to 

(jort was speaking ; 

"When you mentioned recommending me for a full pen- 
sion, I didn't get it, but everything's clehr to me now." 

"Just how much do you know, sonj" 

"Plenty." 

"Well, come on — come on." 

"Why ask me — ^you're the doctor, aren't you^" 

"I've tried to be a little more t]ian that. Captain." 

The wounded man's lips distorted themselves. 

"Guess you're right there, too," he said. "I'm sorry, 
sir." 

"We'll forget aU about it," Colonel Bassington muttered, 
leaning fopward. "But how about ttlling me who talked to 
you?" 

"What good would it do?" 

"I'd like very much to know, nevertheless." 

"I don't do that sort of thing, sir — ^would ycfu?" 

"Probably not," the other admitted l^rudgingly, "but,you've 
not answered my second question yet."t 

"About what?" 

"How much you know." 

Gort Saunders' laugh was not pleasant to hear, nor was 
the voice whicSi followed it : 

"That dum-dum bullet sure made a mess of my guts, didn't 
it, sir?" 

" 'Fraid so." 

"Too scared to operate again, aren't you?" 

"A conscientious surgeon does not attempt what he 
believes to be impossible — ^all of us have limitations, you 
know." ' 
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The patient hesitated some seconds before asking: 

'‘Let's assume you did operate and I came through, would 
I be able to get along without depending on walking-sticks, 
sir?" 

"The chances are about a hundred to one against, son." 

"Btlt if you're willing^to have a shot at it, I am. I Ve been 
far too active and " 

"I appreciate all that, Captain, yet " 

"You refuse to try?" 

"I'm a surgeon, not a butcher.'^ 

"Oh!" Gort pushed flis body well back into the chair. 
"When Mother was h^e, did you speak to h^?" 

"Yes, Captain." 

"Gave her the whole works, eh?" 

"Only what I ^ared. A\ the time, however, I did hold But 
some hope which, since then, has faded." 

"Then the position i^" 

"You'll be discharged about three weeks." 

"Complete with walking-sticks and all, huh?" 

"Not so fast — crutches for a start." 

"How long?" 

"Until tb'/Se tom sinews in your tummy have had time to 
knit." 

"Which should take ?" 

"Depends on you, son. Given a chance, they might be 
O.K. within a monL*.." 

"Then what, sir?" 

"You'll be able to take a stroll." 

"On sticks?" 

"Correct." 

A mirthless sAiile spread over Captain Saunders’ lips, but 
beyond^ a low hissing ’sound he gave no indication of his 
feelings. Colonel Basaington sat very straight, too. "Well, 
thank God that’s over," he was thinking. "Now for th? bomb- 
shell. Better give it to him while he's in the giood." He 
shrugged, and lit another cigarette. 

"I'll not be seeing you again," he said presently. "I've 
orders to be ready by six in the morning." 

The patient's senses worked slowly. It took some seconds 
for the colonel’s words to penetrate his bewildered mind. 
When at last they did, he looked up quickly. 

"Where — ^where are you off to this time, sir?" 

‘ ‘ Korea again, worse luck. ' ' , 

"So we're going to make a real fight of it after all, eh?" 
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"Uncle Sam takes some licking when he gets really mad. 
Captain." 

"Dim right he does." The speaker's eyes were aglow for 
the first time in hours. "Sure will miss not having you around, 
though — I really mean that, sir." 

Colonel ^Bassington's chuckle lacked Jieart. 

"Nice to hear you say so, son. WeVe seen quite a lot of 
one another lately, haven't we?" 

"And now it's all over, eh?" 

"Unless you happen to be in Colorado one day. We live in 
Denver, 47 Livingstone Avenue. I'll always be glad to see 
you." ^ 

"Thanks a lot." 

"It's a promise?" 

** Yes, sir — diet's shake on it." 

Two hands closed in a firm, warm grip, then the older man 
stood looking down into that pain-dI^a^\^l face with an ex- 
pression in his own which could havd been tenderness, *pity or 
regref. Suddenly he squared his shoulders. 

"I'm going to hit you pretty hard now, Captain, right under 
the belt as a matter‘of fact, but I hate doing it, telieve me — 
hate it like hell." 

Gort’s lips caught at both corners, yet the smile riding his 
eyes remained. 

"You've — ^you've something else to tell me, sir?" 

"Hm, hm." 

"O.K.-^rm ready." 

The surgeon was dabbing a hamdkerchief against Ijis per- 
spiring brow. 

"Remember my inquiring on the ship whpth^^r or not you 
were married?" 

"Sure, I do." 

"At foe time that question didn't strike you as being odd, 
I suppose?" 

"No,sir.'^ ^ 

"Are you fccid of children. Captain?" 

"Darn right — ^but who isn't?" 

"It would make my job much easier if you weren't." 

"How come?" 

"Well," the speaker's voice had become a trifle husky, 
"Korea cost you much more than any man is prepared to 
give. Captain, even for his country. In short, you must forget 
children; they'll not be part of your world. You can marry. 
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of course, perform the natural functions of a husband, but 
that's all. Do I make myself perfectly clear?" 

Something seemed to fall apart in Gort Satmders. ft was 
not courage, pride or dignity; something much more funda- 
mental. A few words had shattered his manhood, hacked it 
into a thousand meanypigless pieces, and, by God, he, couldn't 
even cry. 



CHAPTER V 


M rs. SAUNDERS was exceptionally well-preserved for 
her years. Very fair and tail her figure had not yet 
taken on those midcUe-aged lines so^ common among women 
of fifty. Her caijri^ge was still youthful; and attired this 
afternoon in a faultlessly cut grey tweeU suit, and small felt 
hat, she stood out among the crowd waiting at the Nashville 
aeij^drome. 

Since the death of her husband, Mrs. Saunders had been 
immune to tears. Once she might haye been described as a 
gushing, over-demonstrative woman whose feelings cpuld be 
unleaded at the slightest provocaticm, but with the death of 
the man she adored, Mrs. Saunders had changed. She rarely 
laughed, and when occasionally depression laid heavy hands 
upon her, she kept a stiff upjw lip. In short, the tragedy of 
fifteen years ago had completely reversed the widow's per- 
sonality. These days she considered it a sign of weakness 
to cry or betray emotion in the company of others. 

In 1942 when Gort, on the last day of his final leave, had 
kissed her good-bye at the railway station, she had been 
forced to Summon every atom of ccflirage to keep back her 
tears; but in the anxious years that followed Mrs, Saunders' 
tremendous self-control had been sorely tried. 

Her letters, at first almost impersonal, had taken on a 
wistful, imploring tone as the. war new;? darkened. “She loved 
Gort very much; he was all she had. It almost broke her 
heart tfi stroll into his room and see*all the little bits and 
pieces gathered over the years; his favourite baseball bat, 
football bocAs, those cups he had won for swimming at school. 
They all had ^ voice,*begged her to have courage, to keep on 
believing that God in His mercy would look after her boy." 

On the I7tli of December, 1946, Gort, with some fifty other 
veterans, had returned to Na^^e to be welcomed at the 
station by a brass band and later driven sQong streets lined 
with cheering crowds. Everyone had been excited or 
emotional except. Mrs. Saunders. She had sat at her son's 
side^ regal as a queen, but, to aU outward appearances, quite 
unmoved. 


4 « 
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The same could be said of her now as she stood behind a 
wire barrier watching that huge Skymaster disgorging its 
passengers. Her expression hardly changed when she noticed 
Gort being assisted down the gang-plank by an air-hostess; 
in fact, she was smiling when, a few minutes later, he hobbled 
through the turnstile, followed by Miss Toohey, who carried 
his small canvas zippered bag. 

On seeing his mother, Gort halted and said in an embar- 
rassed sort of way: 

'"Warned you about these crutches, didn^t I, honey? How's 
tricks?" 

"Everything’s fiiH;, darling," Mrs. Saunders answered, 
giving him a quick peck on the cheek. "But why are you so 
late?" 

The air-hostess, an attractive young woman of tweiity- 
four, frowned. She spemed a little bewildered by the bold 
greeting her ex-passenger had received. "Must be his aunt," 
she mused, placing the bag at Gort’s feet, and speaking: 

"We ran mto some dirty weather over Kansas. Captain 
Saunders was very sick — ^had me quite worried for a while." 

"That’s most unusual for him," the mother returned without 
batting an eyelid. "After sjl, this isn't your first ride in a 
plane, is it, dear?" 

Gort gave a hollow laugh. He had hoped his mother might 
be nice to Miss Toohey, but she looked so stiff and imcom- 
promising standing there ; seemed to resent the girl's 
presence. 

He coughed before speaking: 

"Mother, I want you to meet Miss Toohey. She's been more 
than just helpful to me during the trip,” 

The older woman nodded, muttered a frigid "How do you 
do?” then, taking a five-dollar bill from her purse, held it 
forward. 

But the air-hostess flushed, and stepped back quickly. 

"Please don't!” she said in a hurt voice, •"I've never 
accepted a tip in my life. Good-bye, CeJptain." 

Mother and son watched Miss Toohey pass through the 
turnstile; watched until she had re-boarded the plane. Then 
Mrs. Saunders picked up Gort’s bag, saying: 

"Come on, dear, our car's parked only a short distance 
from here.” 

He pushed the padded shoulders of his crutches under 
badly chafed arm-pits, and moved forward. 

"You shouldn't have done that, honey." 
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"What, dear?” 

"Offered Miss Toohey a tip.” 

The mother’s startled gaze swept her son’s face. "Oh, dear 
God, how ill he lookedi” her thoughts screamed, yet, in answer 
to his reprimand, she laughed. 

"Nonuse, darling; you’re far t^ sensitive. Nowadays 
it’s expected of one.” 

"Depends on the type. Mother.” 

In silence they reached the main street. A few passers-by 
looked in Gort’s direction; at his new uniform with its some- 
what soiled ribbons won during th# Second World War. A 
teenager smiled Aicouragingly at him, (but he did not even 
see the girl. 

When only a few yards separated them from their car, a 
dog, as it leapt to escape the hissing wheels Qf a lorry, crashed 
against one of Gort’s crutches. Mrs. Saunders gave a sharp 
cry of alarm; made a frantic effort td steady her son’s top- 
pling figure, but he fell heavily — ^fgll, and lay stretched on 
the fdotpath, regarding her with a terrible appeal in his eyes. 

Several men and women rushed to the mothei ’s assistance. 
A big fellow in overalls bent down and, placing his hands 
under Gort’s arms, spoke, first to Mrs. Saunders, then to the 
milling crowd. 

“Leave him to me, lady — ^get to 'ell out of ’ere, will youse. 
Can’t you see the poor guy needs some air?” 

Mrs. Saunders stood very straight; her heart felt as if it 
would burst any second, yet she kep* sa3ring to herself: "For 
goodness’ sake, steady yourself- This isn’t the timejor place 
for hysterics. Be calm, woman, be calm.” 

With an "Easy does it,” the big fellow lifted Gort to his 
feet ; held him while a young woman collected the crutches. 

“There’s a drug-store not far from ffere,” she said. "Please 
let me go and get you a draught — ^you look so pale.” 

He smiled down at her. 

"Thanks^a lot, but I'm all right now — a dog knocked me 
right over.” 

"I saw th^ dam thing headin’ straight for yer,” the man 
in overalls put in, "but never had time to do anything. Sure 
you feel O.K., buddy?” 

"Sure, I’m sure.” 

Mrs. Saunders’ face was the colour of unveined marble, 
but by a stupendous effort of will she kept her voice at its 
naturd pitph as she saijl: 

“We’ve everything under control now, thank you. 
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Fortunately, my son's head didn’t strike the ground. Ready, 
Gort? I'll keep hold of your arm — like this.” 

"Better if you shoo off any stray dogs,” he returned, drying 
to laugh. "Here we go.” 

Watched by sympathetic eyes, they gained an old Buick. 
Gort opened the door f#r his mother, then hobbled around to 
the other side and after several attempts pulled himself into 
the seat beside her. 

The car had passed through th^ city and was heading north 
along a broad concrete^road before Mrs. Saunders ^owed 
her maternal instinct to express itself. 

"Forgive me for • appearing so indifferent, dear,” she 
muttered, imprisoning his left hand in her right. "\^en I 
saw you being assisted fipm the plane, I nearly died. 

Gort, if only Ii could cry sometimes I d feel so much 
better.” 

His lingers responded to hers. 

"There's no need to iupologize, honey — or cry, for that 
matter. I quite understand.” 

She blinked the slight mist from her eyes, then threw him 
a tender glance. 

"Most of the folk in Two brings think I've no heart at all, 
but they don't know me. do they, dear?” 

"I've never heard anyone say that. Mother.” 

"I have — ^Jean Bardsley told me straight out only the other 
night.” 

"Like her darned hide?' 

"She didn't mean to be unkind,” Mrs. Saunders returned 
as three hea\nly loaded semi-trailers appeared over the hill. 
"Jean was over at our place when your telegram arrived. 
Being old friends, I read if fo She was so upset.” 

"How come?” 

"Your warning me ibout coming home on crutch^. 'Oh, 
Mildred,' she said, 'how can you be so self-possessed? If Gort 
were my son that telegram would break my heart.^” 

"But didn't you explain they'll only temporary, 
Mother?” 

"Of course, but it didn't make any difference.” 

"Honey?” 

"Yes, darling?” 

"What did Colonel Bassington tell you?” 

She glanced at him again, quickly, furtively. 

"I don't remember mentioning that I'd spoken to the 
Colonel, dear.” 
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‘Tou didn't — ^but he did/' 

"When?" 

"Ort the day after you left for Two Springs." 

"Oh!" The voice had risen a tone. "Such a nice fellow, 

. isn't he?" 

"One .of the best." Gort laughed esoftly. "Quit stalling, 
though, honey. Tell me what he said." 

Mrs. Saunders' hands closed about the driving-wheel so 
tightly that her glove-covered knuckles stood out like small 
grey agates. 

"Very little, really^ The Colonel di& mention the possibility 
of your having to fise crutches for some fcime — also something 
about another operation. That's all, I think." 

Gort watched a late-model Cadillac flash past. It was out 
of Sight before he spoke : 

"Didn't the old man say anything about a full military 
pension^" 

"Believe he did." 

"Thought so. Do you know what that means, honey?" 

"I've — I've a pretty good idea, darling." 

Gort made a peculiar movement with his mouth ; drew the 
lower lip well back between Ijis teeth, then blew it out 
quickly. 

"I'm going to find things a bit queer for a while," he mut- 
tered at last; "probably get cranky as hell on occasions — 
feel like reaching up into the sky and getting God by the 
shoulders,' ask Him, 'Why did You kt this happen to me?' " 
The speaker shrugged. "Perhaps I'm lucky to be alive, to 
have you and a good Home waiting for me ; but when a guy's 
only got half a belly and two walking-sticks with which to 
face the future, he's apt to forget his blessings." 

Mrs. Saunders pressed her foot down ftard on the accelerator. 
She waited to stop the car, to throvp her arms around his 
neck and say: "Please, Gort, don't give up. Nothing in this 
world is quite as bad as it seems," but she couldn't utter a 
word nor eve^i look hi^ way. 

0 m 0 m 9 

The Saunders’ house was a neat yet unpretentious weather- 
board building set in over an acre of land. Emerald green 
lawns, their continuity broken here and there by flower beds, 
stretched from fence to fence, and along the front veranda 
a rambling rosebush, its slender arms interlocked, served as 
protection against vnnd^d rain. 

"Strange, you know," Gort said, as their car turned into the 
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drive, "everything kinda looks different. Has the old place 
been painted or something?" 

His mother slipped the gear into low. 

"No, dear." 

"Then what's happened?" 

"Oh, I know. That big birch your father was so proud of 
— I had it cut down last month ; felt so sad seeing it reduced 
limb by limb, but Mr. Crowley — he moved in next door six 
months ago — ^was scared stiff. Said the tree might fall on his 
place some day, so in the end I capitulated." 

"It seems terribly bare without it, though." The man’s 
voice held a ring ofceproach. "Gosh, th# games I've had 
under the old birch." He laughed. "Remember the day I 
climbed to the very top and lost my nerve? Refused to budge 
until you sent for tiie fire-bngade." 

"rU not forget it as long as I live," Mrs. Saunders answered, 
steering the car into the garage, "or your poor father — I can 
still seeliim standing ovei» there saying: 'Grab that other limb, 
son, but be careful now, be careful.' " 

"Sure wish he was around this afternoon, honey." 

"So do I, dear; but wait and I'll help you out." 

A few seconds later, however, as she opened the door and 
made as if to assist him, Gort gripped her hands. 

"That's one thing you must never do. Mother. From now 
on I’ve got to get around under my own steam. Might as 
well start right here — understand?" 

Mrs. Saunders gave a® crooked smile, yet wthout further 
ado took his bag from the back seat and followed him out 
of the garage. They walked slowly across a lawa which, 
owing to recent heavy rain, was soggy underfoot. Once 
Gort's crutches broke through the soft surface and threatened 
his balance, but he dismissed the embarrassing mcident with a 
light "Aw, shucks!” and tried to laugh it off. 

They had almost reached the house when he stopped, and 
throwing back his head, took in three deep breathsiof the keen 
afternoon air. 

"Sure is good to smell flowers again," he said, in that low 
vibrant voice of a man speaking right from his heart. "Roses, 
isn't it?" 

"Carnations, darling. We've several beds of them growing 
over there near the fence — see?" 

His gaze followed her pointing finger, rested for some 
seconds on those gently swaying « pink, white and red 
blooms. 
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"They remind me of Barney Holland," he said presently, 
"the guy I mentioned several times in my letters. He used 
to c6mpose poetry about carnations — some of it wasn't bad 
either." 

“They’ve done very well this year," his mother whispered, 
trying to keep his mind on the flowers. "So colourful, aren't 
they?" 

“Really beautiful." Gort's thoughts seemed far away. "If 
it were in my power. I’d lift this garden up by the roots and 
transplant it somewhere in Korea-^ur fellows have almost 
forgotten what a stretch of lawn looks like." 

“Darling.” 

“Yes, Mother?" 

"That’s all over now.” 

“"Not quite. I see carnations and remember Barney Holland. 
Sit on a car seat, and start thinking, about guys fighting up 
to their knees in slush. Glimpse a city’s lights fiom,a plane, 
and my eyes confuse the scene; make of it a Korean outpost. 
I watch groups of young Americans, English, Aussies and 
others crouched in stinking trenches with the rain splashing 
against their gaunt and tired faces ; I see bodies, too, hundreds 
of them, stretched out on the ipud. In the vivid illumination 
of shells they all look the same, like toy soldiers thrown care- 
lessly aside and ” 

"Hease, Gort, you’re just home, darling.” 

A moment ago he had been looking right past her, but now 
the man's eyes returned to his mothfer's face. 

“Sorry, honey — didn’t mean •to upset you.” 

She smiled and reached for his hand. 

“Guess who’s in town, Gort?” 

“Not Jenny Lyrme Ruston?” 

“Yes — she’s bwn through a bad time, poor thing.” 

His f'aze was again roving the gardbn. 

“Who told you. Mother?” 

“Jenny C-ynne herself. She and Amber May called last 
Thursday. We had afternoon tea together.” 

“Ohl" 

“I’m really sorry for her, Gort." 

"Why?" 

"She’s ^ed terribly.” 

"Been ill or something?" 

"No." 

"Then what’s her trouble?" 

"She married the wrong man — ^told me so herself." 
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"Then that's just too bad/' he said, moving forward, "just 
too bad." 

Mrs. Saunders sighed as her son passed by. Up till 1944 
everyone in Two Springs had taken it for granted that Jenny 
Lynne and Gort would be married if he survived the war. 
Sweethearts long befoie being sent to Duke University to 
complete their education, they were inseparable up to the 
treacherous Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. During the 
subsequent two years Jenny ^ Lynne's conduct had been 
exemplary. Invitations ^o parties were declined with a wistful 
"No thanks, not without Gort," and every night she had 
written long letters the man who, as a ^)oy, had captured 
her heart. 

In December of 1944., however. Major Cedric Dempsey, 
who, according to the local paper, was reputed to nuniber 
among the most highly decorated of Uncle Sam's war-birds, 
had visited his aunt in Two Springs. 

An unusually handsome man, with dark, melancholy eyes, 
brown curly hair and a shy boyish grin, he had been a little 
nonplussed by the sensation his presence created among the 
marriageable voung women of the town. • 

In fact, it was not until tl^ afternoon his aunt had brought 
this much-discussed airman to Mrs. Ruston's house, that 
Major Dempsey appeared to take any real interest in what 
was going on about him. 

Unlike most girls he had met in Two Springs, Jenny Lynne 
hadn't fussed over him^r asked a lot of stupid questions. On 
the contrary, she had sat quietly on her chair and hardly 
glanced his way. 

Tlie following day, however, when Major Dempsey noticed 
her in the maiir street, ceirrying a bag piled liigh with food- 
stufis,.he had approached. 

"That's quite a weight you have there. Miss Ruston— do 
let me carry it." 

For a moment it seemed she would decline ^ offer, but 
Cedric, stri\ing hard to impress, persis^^d. 

"Turn me down and I swear never to assist another woman. 
That's a threat." 

She had smiled and handed him the bag, say^g: 

"How mean of you to be so uncompromising. Major — ^this 
way." 

On reaching the car, his voice dropped to a confidential 
level. "Sure do feel down in the lyiouth this morning. Miss 
Ruston." 
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"So Sony — ^nothing serious, I hope.” 

“Tenible — ^guess what they've done to me?” 

"■V^at, Major?” 

"I’ve been taken off combat duty.” 

She had looked up at him through eyes both grave and 
perplexed. 

"I’m afraid I don’t understand.” 

"Well, I’ll not be returning to the South-West Pacific. In 
short, I’ve had my last fight and from now on will be instructing 
other guys — ^brother, am I sore?” 

"In your place^I’^ be relieved, really I would.” 

"That’s because you don’t know hdw I hate those little 
Japs.” 

"I hate them too. Major, j^et if ,I had anything to do with 
the Air Force, I’d have grounded you long ago.” 

"Say, don’t be ” 

"But your luck can’t hold out for ever. Major — the next 
sortie might have been your last.” 

"Maybe.” 

"Where will you be stationed?” 

His eyes brightened at the question. 

"Preston, of all places.” 

"You mean here — ^in Kentucky.” 

"That’s tight — surprised?” 

"Well, yes, I am. Coincidence, isn’t it?” 

"Miss Ruston?” 

"Well?*’ 

"Mind if I write to you once in a while?” 

"No, but I’ll not premise to reply.” 

"I’ll take a chance — so long.” 

Jenny Lynne had watched until hi% tall figure was lost in 
the crowd pouring out of a newsreel theatre; then, laughing 
in an a|nused way, switched on the mfitor. 

A month later, on receiving a letter from Major Dempsey, 
she had not bothered to acknowledge it ; but after the sixth, 
shame punchjed at lier conscience, and before she realized 
what had happened they were corresponding regularly. 

Spring was approach^ when next they met-. A knock on 
the Rustons’ front door. Cedric standing there with his big 
grin and a bag. "Sorry to bust in on you like this,” he had 
said. "Just couldn’t wait another minute — ^gosh, am I pleased 
to see youl” 

Major D^psey’s second visit to Two Springs in no way 
rivalled the popularity of his first. The peofde who knew 
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Gort didn't approve of Jenny going about with him. A few 
even went so far as to mention the matter to Mrs. Saunders, 
who, although concerned by this sudden turn of events, 
refused to be drawn into the controversy. 

Ten days after the airman’s arrival Jenny Lynne’s parents 
had been shocked by a fetter from Preston. This, no- doubt, 
would distress them both, she had written. On leaving 
yesterday to drive their guest back to his station, marriage 
had not been discussed. Of course, she loved Cedric. He had 
appealed to her right frtjm the start, and though she tried 
to be fair to Gort, it was not to be. Naturaljy she felt a little 
sad: one couldn’t thrthv over any decent man without a feel- 
ing of regret ; but she was over twenty-one and would accept 
full responsibility for the decision taken less than two hoi|K 
ago. Yes, they had been married at a little church just out 
of Preston. It was ^jll very beautiful. A white-headed 
preaLluj, his niece and a chap Cedric had known at school 
were the only other peopte present. Quite different from the 
grand affair she had planned. But at least they could go to 
bed tonight certain of one thing, that their daughter was 
terribly, terriblv happy. 

Mrs. Saunders’ blue eyes were a little cold as, walking 
quickly to overtake her son, she moved across the lawn. 

“Why did you have to mention Jenny Lynne?" her con- 
science whispered. “Should have known it would make Gort 
bitter. His first night home, too." 



CHAPTER VI 


O NLY the flickering flames of a dying fire illuminated 
the large high-ceilinged room. It was comfortably 
furnished; eight loose-covered lounge chairs, placed so as to 
assure each occupant of warmth on winter nights, were 
arranged artisticgQly around a massive flagstone fireplace. 

A cedar bookcase filled one of the waUs, and in the right- 
h^d corner a baby grand of rosewood gleamed brightly in 
the half-light. On either side of the closed French windows 
a pair of brass bowls filled with flpwers rested on cedar 
pedestals; and opposite a china cabinet, its shelves^ packed 
with exquisite hand-made pottery, sstood in silent homage to 
a forgotten art. 

Since dinner Mrs. Saimders and Gort, who occupied chairs 
nearest the piano, had been unusually quiet. On several 
occasions the mother had attempted to make conversation; 
had touched on his boyhood and college days, their trip to 
Honolulu fourteen years before ; but convinced at last that her 
son was in a sullen mood, she had endeavoured to concentrate 
on her crqchet. 

Now, however, as the little French clock on the mantel- 
piece neared nine o'clock, she ^pped off her reading’ glasses, 
and after regarding Gort for some seconds, spoke : 

''Think I'd better put on another log, don'Jt you, dear?" 

His heavy eyes came away from fhe fire's glowing heart 
and were turned in her direction. 

"Not on my account, honey; I'll be making off to bed soon 
— ^feel kindii drowsy." 

She smiledj^ and Reaching out covered ©ne of his moist 
hands with hers.^ 

"So nice to have you home again, Gort — ^just like old times, 
isn't it?" 

"Sure is." The man's gaze had returned to the flames. "I'll 
feel a lot better when I can throw these crutches away, 
though." 

"Of course you will."e 

"I nearly died of shame this morning when that dog knocked 
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me off balance/' he said, behind a grim laugh. "Feared for a 
moment my whole tummy had been split open." 

"It was dreadful," she admitted, "dreadful." 

He slipped his hand from under hers and ran it up and 
down the chair's arm-rest. 

"I hope you don't thiAk I'm adopting an escapist attitude 
in refusing to have any callers for a while. I know they're 
trying to be kind, but if there's one thing anyone in my 
condition abhors it's sympathy. • Folks saying 'I'm so sorry 
for you, Gort,' or asking a Jot of inane questions — ^understand. 
Mother?" 

"Sure I do, darling* yet I’m afraid we're going to find it 
difficult keeping friends like old Sam away. Whatever shall I 
tell him?” 

"Sam's different^-I'll always be glad to see him." 

"Then there's Jean Bgrdsley, Harry Malloy and " 

"TlH tliem I prefer not to see anyone for the time being." 

"I'll do my best," she sAid, taking up the almost completed 
d'oyley from her knee, and studying intently its intricate 
pattern. "But you know how keen the people around here 
are to see yon The phone's hardly stopped ringing all 
afternoon." 

He shrugged and, after lighting a cigarette, leaned back 
in the chair. 

"I've a lot of re-adjusting to do, Mother. There's a revolu- 
tion going on in my mind, and physically I'm one heck of a 
mess." She lifted both Ifends in a gestuie of dumb protest, 
but he took a quick puff at the weed and resumed: "If I had 
sufficient money I'd get out of America for a Nvhile; migi;ate 
to some place where not a soul knew me. There the job of 
lehabilitating mySelf wouldn't hurt so much. I'd be able to 
shuffle through the years with my sticks and a little dignity, 
but I can't do that in^wo Springs. Why? Because ipvery- 
where I go there’ll be something to remind me of the man I 
was. Homes I've vis\Jedr places I've been, the geif club, for 
instance. It's going to have a terrible fatcination for me. I’U 
probably be drawn there one day, and while watching the 
crowd going round, hear part of the President's speech of only 
two years ago: 'With this cup, Gort, go the congratulations 
and best wishes of every member. Let’s give our new champion 
a big hand, fellers.' ” The speaker’s lips framed a half-smile. 
"All these things are going to sap my courage. But you can 
take it from me that I've no intentioniof crouching in a dark 
comer l^e some beaten cur.” The cripple spread out his 
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hands. "Given time, and the chance to carry my head like a 
mai), I'll have another crack at life some day. Meanwhile, 
all I ask is to be left alone, honey." 

Mrs. Saunders rose and, kneeling before the fire, turned over 
one of the glowing logs. A good minute passed before she 
spoke :* 

"I'm afraid you're being a bit hypersensitive about those 
crutches, dear." 

"Why. Mother?" 

"Well, how many people do you eee using them?" 

"Hundreds." . 

"That's what I mean," she said, glaiicing over her shoulder. 
"I’ve noticed a number myself, yet I've not stopped in the 
street and thought: ‘Oh, that poor fellowl’ Have you?” 

"No.” 

"Then why cut yourself off from everyone?” 

"I thought I’d explained." 

"But ’’ 

"Honey." 

"Hm, hm?” 

"Mind if I go to bed now?” 

She sighed and watched him<>struggling to his feet. 

"What's wrong, Gort?" 

"Nothing — I’m just tired.” 

"Depressed, too, aren’t you?” 

‘•‘Not particularly.” 

"Sure you’re not keeping anythin'g from me?” 

"Of course.” 

"Swear to it?” 

His gaze travelled to the end of the room and became 
fixed on the inert dove-grey curtains hanging across the 
windows. 

"Thrire is something,” he said, drawing his body upright 
on the crutches, "but I’d rather not discuss it tonight.” 

She roAj quickly, and on urgent feet moved towards 
him. 

"You must tell me, Gort," she whispered, "Doesn’t matter 
how awful it is. I’ve got to know — ^my baby, aren’t you?” 

“A mighty clumsy one, honey.” The man’s voice was cold, 
yet his eyes were soft and warm. “Too bad I grew up, huh?” 

"You never did, dear — not to me." 

“That sounds- unusually sentimental, Mrs. Saunders,” he 
said, reachiiK out andr bru^iing a wisp of greying hair from ' 
her brow. "I'm thirty-two years of, age, and had everything 
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gone my way I'd probably have been settled down by now 
with a small family — ^truth, isn't it?" 

"Quite true, but you've still plenty of time." 

"Not this guy, honey." 

"Don't be silly, darling. Somewl;iere there's a young woman 
waiting for you." 

"Even if there is. I’ll still pass her by." 

"But your heart will bring you back, Gort." 

"You're wrong. Mother." His eyes had again taken on 
that cold expression. "J^nny destroyed the best part of me, 
and what remained was blown to hell by a djiim-dum bullet." 

"How — ^how do yoif mean, dear?" 

"That, even if I did fall in love with another \voman, I 
couldn't ask her to marry me." 

"But why — why?" 

"Because you're looking at only half a man, honey." 

"Hdlia man. I " 

She felt his strong armif close about her body ; experienced 
a sharp stab of pain as her shrunken breasts were pressed 
suddenly against his heaving chest, then heard a voice — 
Gort's — saying* 

"If you harbour any ideas oiever becoming a grandmother, 
better forget it. Colonel Bassington made that very clear on 
the day before he returned to Korea — ^good night." 

Through tear-washed eyes she watched him climbing the 
stairs. He moved slowlv; placed the end of his crutches 
firmly on one step befoFe giving a little hop to negotiate 
those difficult eight inches. The mother's heart lifted with 
her son's body, and without being conscious of it her hands 
kept pushing forward as if she w^ere trying to help him by 
remote control. 

Before Gort had gained the landing, she felt utterly 
exhausted. A light film of sweat show^ed around her trefibling 
lips, and every piece of furniture in the room seemed to be 
gliding towards her; kept growing in height and proportion 
until the whole place was full of rosew^^, cedar and huge 
pastel-coloured vases w^hich gave out an unfamiliar perfume, 
so sweet as to fill tiie distressed mother's nostrils with nausea. 

Suddenly all this passed. She was herself again, badly 
shaken, granted, yet sufficiently resolute in character to meet 
this terrible crisis with the dignity it warranted. 

"GortI" 

• He stopped and leaned over the banister. 

"Yes. Mother?" 
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"'Just after your father and I were married Dr. Watson 
.swore we’d never have a child — I was supposed to be barren.” 
The speaker sucked in a quick breath. “Made an awful liar 
of him, didh’t we, darling?” 

He laughed, almost soundlessly. 

'T reckon it’s you who’s doing theiying right now, honey — 
come on, admit it.” 

“As God’s my witness I swear I’m telling the truth, Gort.” 

I’Had an operation or something, hull?” 

“No.” 

“Then how did you have me?” 

“It just hapf)enM — ^Dr. Watson (failed you a medical 
phenomenon.” 

“Mother?” 

'“Yes, dear?” 

“I get the moral, but unfortunately it doesn^t apply to me.” 

“Only the future can decide that, (rort.” 

“You’re off the beam, honey — miies off.” 

“I’m going to keep on praying for you just the same, 
though.” 

“Won’t do any good — Colonel Bassington knew what he 
was talking about.” 

“I thought Dr. Watson did, too.” 

“That was a long time ago. Mother. These days surgeons 
don’t make mistakes.” 

She moved back a pace so as to get a better view of his face. 

“Mrs. Eargo — ^remember her, Gori?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, she h^d a baby only last week.” 

“So what?” 

“Linda has been married twelve years, iear, and, like me, 
was supposed to be barren.” * 

He did not speak, just stood there leaning over the banister, 
regaramg her with a strange expression in his eyes. One, 
two minutes passed before she noticed him straighten. 

“Organically you#and Mrs. Fargo were O.K., honey,” he 
said, “where^tfe half of my stomach’s been cut away. That 
makes the difference, I guess — ’bye now.” 

Mrs. Saunders heard, but did not see, her son hobbling 
towards his room. She was going to break down any second, 
and tonight, for the first time in over a decade, she lacked 
the strength or the desire to fight emotion — ^her poor, throbbing 
heart felt full ©f tears. 



CHAPTER VII 


O LD Sam Murphy was Irish and proud of it. He had 
arrived in America forty-fiv^e years before as a young 
man of twenty, ill-equipp%i to attain a place of note in a new 
world. An only child of poverty-stricken par^ts, he had been 
denied anything appAaching a decent education, yet not- 
withstanding this lack of scholastic attributes, young Sam's 
long frame and willing spirit had carried him through 
joys and vicissitudes of life. 

A man of many parts, Jie had tried his hand at cow-punching, 
gold-i3ro§pecting, animal-training, carpentr^^ selling vacuum 
cleaners and a number of^ther ventures before undertaking 
the responsibilities which go with married life. 

In November of nineteen hundred and ten, Mary Lou had 
presented him with twin sons, and in "the following year 
another boy. Sam, sublimely happy in his home-life, decided 
to strive for better things. He bought a small grocer's shop 
in Lincoln Street, and by hard w’ork, not to mention his eager- 
ness to please, increased the turnover by almost tw^o hundred 
per cent, in the first six months. 

In nineteen seventeen ^am enlisted; returned two years 
later with the stench of the Western Front in his nostrils, 
yet proud of heart because of a belief that he had partici- 
pated in a war to end all .wars. Meanwhile his business had 
prospered. Bettef* stilly his children, handsome kids all of 
them, were going '"great guns" at school, and Mary Lou, God 
bless her, was looking prettier than ever. 

Five, ten, fifteen years passed. The boys grew up; went 
through high school with flying colours, and aftrf finishing 
their education at Notre Dame Universify returned to Two 
Springs as young men qualified in three different professions. 
Sam's mind, however, had become a little uneasy. He didn't 
like the way things were shaping in Europe. That codger 
Hitler was up to no good, and unless something hapTiened 
“quick-smart" there would be another war. Didn’t make 
sense nohow, yet everyone was talking about it. 

The Nazis’ march into Danzig had| pushed Sam's blood- 
pressure up to a dangerous level. He walked about in a daze; 
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didn't have much heart for business. ''Bless my soul/’ he 
used to say to practically every customer, "in nineteen 
eighteen they told us wars were through, and here they are 
at it again.’’ 

The fall of France, the blitz on London and Rommel's 
spectacular advance towards Alexandria had cost Sam many 
a sleepless night. "Mary Lou," he often muttered in that 
half-American, half-Irish brogue of his, "I’m sure scared 
about those boys of ours. America’s bound to be drawn into 
this war before long." ^ 

Pearl Harbour had confirmed his worst fears. Sam knew 
there was nothifig he could do about it»when Paul, Peter and 
Timothy joined the Marines^^ asking to be assigned to the 
same ship. 

^ Even now the old man's eyes smarted^when he recalled 
those dreadful years of waitmg; waiting for a destroyer 
which had exploded on the morning of the 20th of July, 1944, 
near Sumatra. 

Sam sold his business with the idea of leaving Two Springs, 
but tragedy had not completed mauling the man. Heart- 
broken by the loss of her boys, Mary Lou, within a month 
of hearing the terrible news, took an overdose of pheno- 
barbitone tablets. The court called it suicide, but Sam would 
not have this; she was murdered, he told everyone, murdered 
by a white devil and a yellow ape, known respectively as 
Hitler and Tojo. 

These days the old fellow lived aJone in a small cottage on 
Rigney Avenue and, although* comfortably off, whiled away 
the long hours beautifymg a few of his favourite ex-customerS’ 
gardens. Every Sunday, however, wet or fine, snow or driving 
wind, he could be seen, flowers in hapd, plodding up the hill 
towards Two Springs Cemetery, where his beloved IV^ary Lou 
was bjiried. 

This particular morning Sam had arrived at the Saunders' 
house neai® seven o’clock and set about cutting the lawn with 
their motor mower.i, By nine, the task completed, he began 
pulling out some weeds from a bed of daffodils adjacent to 
the garage. Intent on his job, the old man did not hear Gort 
approach. Several handfuls of sorrel grass had been added 
to a pile near where he knelt before Sam glanced round at 
the figure watching him. 

He was slow to rise; rheumatics bad been clawing at the 
old feflow's^ ankles these past eight years, yet this pamful 
complaint was in no wky responsible for Sam's lack of agility. 
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In one startled dance his blue eyes had summed up ev^- 
thing: Gort's sunken cheeks; the crutches, and that ei^ression, 
a mixture of embarrassment and pleasure which just bow 
sat like lines of torture on a dead man's face. 

"Well, well, if it's not me old friend?" he muttered, rising 
and brushing the dirt frofn his fingers. "Looking real smart 
you are, too — ^when did you get back, laddie?" 

"Yesterday," Gort said, gripping the extended fingers 
warmly. "How have you been keeping, Sam?" 

"Fine, fine." The gardener's voice held both a lilt and a 
break. Tender of heart at\ny time, he was fighting with all 
he had to suppress 4iis feelings. "And l^at wonderful 
mother of yours. I'll wager she's right up in them clouds this 
momin'." 

"Neither of us sl^t very well last night." Gort had dropped* 
one crutch and, using the other for support, was lower- 
ing himself on to the grass. "Still living alone, old- 
timer?" 

"That's how I want it, son," the other answered, bending 
down to retrieve his trowel. "I've a fine garden, one of the 
best in Two Springs, even if I do say so «meself. Must come 
along and SP' it soon." 

"I'd like to — ^how about a smoke, Sam?" 

"I'll fill me pipe if yer don't mind, laddie." 

Half an hour passed. They had touched on many subjects: 
politics, television, the possibility of another world war, the 
Attlee Government's poli^ of nationalisation and its effect 
on Anglo-American relations. . All these things had been 
discussed, yet up till now both men had purposely avoided 
personal issues. 

Sam, though natvally^curious about Gort, was content just 
to sit th^re until his young friend gave him an opening. In 
all probability this would never have occurred ba<L not 
Mrs. Saunders arrived on the scene with their ftiofning 
coffee. 

"I knew I'd find you together," she saj^, placing the tray 
on a garden bench. "Were your surprised, Sam?" 

"Surprised, and very glad, ma'am," he muttered, taking off 
his battered grey felt hat; "couldn't believe me eyes for a 
minute when I looks up and sees the young fella." 

Mrs. Saunders began pouring the coffee, but ever- few 
seconds her glance met Sam's. She was wondering how much 
Gort had told him. 

"Those roses over there are looking^mighty healthy,” the 
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old maa said, gesturing towards the back fence. "I’ll start 
fimning them next week." 

Mrs. Saunders nodded and handed Sam his cup. He sipped 
at the hot fluid, smacked his lips, then looked towards 
Gort. 

"You've lost a bit of weight, ladd^ — good twenty pounds, 
I’d reckon.” 

"Nearer thirty, Sam, but I’ll soon put it on again." 

"Sure you will. Plenty of chicken broth, and a good rum 
toddy going to bed ; nothing like it, son." 

Mis. Saunders broke the short suence. 

"Gort’s goii^ to feel a lot betterrwhen he throws awray 
those silly crutches, aren’t you, dear?" 

"That’ll be the day,’’ Sam agreed, taking a biscuit from the 
9late. "In no time he’ll be down at the,golf club, knocking 
one of those little white pills about — aright, laddie?" 

"Sure," the cripple murmured, ruifhing both hands through 
the grass. "Sure.” 

Mrs. Saunders was again tiying to catch Sam’s eyes, but 
unfortunately for all concerned, his were still fixed upon her 
son. 

"Only seems like yesterday since you arrived home with 
that big cup, don’t it?" the gardener went on behind a light 
chuckle. "I remember the afternoon well. I’d just finished 
putting some tools away when your car ’’ 

"Have some more coffee?” Mrs. Saunders interrupted, hold- 
ing the pot forward. "Might as wei^ finish it off.” 

"I’ve hardly touched this yet,” Sam responded, holding up 
his cup for inspection, "but if you like to leave it there, 
ma’am, I’ll help m}rself presently.” 

"That’s our phone ringing, honey,” Giart told his mother 
before she had time to replace the ^t. "Old-timer will help 
me carry in these things later." 

She stood for some moments as if tmdecided what to do, 
then witk^an “Oh, I’d better answer it,” hurried towards the 
house. They^watcked her running figure until it disappeared 
behind a high evergreen hedge, at which Sam, in between 
nibbling his biscuit, went on : 

"Yes, I can still see you hopping out of your car with that 
silver cup. Jenny Lynne — ^I’U never forget Her face. Sitting up 

there beside yer she was, proud as ’’ The gardener 

hesitated and threw an embarrassed look at his companion. 
"But sure, J don’t think you’ll be wanting to talk about that 
young lady any more,*eh, lad?" 
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Gort plucked a blade of grass from the lawn. He was 
stripping it into tinjr shreds as he said: 

"rve finished with Jenny and golf, old-timer, botlr of 
them. One gave me the brush-ofi, the other I can only watch 
from now on.” 

Sam was pushing his coflee spoon with an easy, circular 
movement, but suddenly the hand became quite still. 

“Reckon you’re taUcmg a bit of nonsense now, son. If you 
said you'd finished with these godless wars. I'd understand." 

"War's out too.” 

“But why golf? Most everyone around here thinks you’ve 
the makings of a real cMimpion, and ■” 

Gort’s laugh drowned out the other’s words. His voice, 
bitter as gall, followed it : 

“See those sticksJieside me, Sam?” 

“Looking at ’em, ain’t^I?” 

“Know what happens when I throw them away?” 

“You'll get up on your two feet and walk, son.” 

“Not a hope.” 

Sam placed his cup aside. Up till a minute ago he had 
been enjoying the coffee, but now its rich -fragrance made him 
feel sick. Fur a while he sat sta^g, first at Gort’s bent head, 
then across the garden, and all the time that choking lump 
in his throat kept enlarging. Presently he bent slightly 
forward : 

“If you meant what I’m thinking, I’d better clean up this 
pile of weeds and get home*-not crippled, are yer, son?” 

“I’ll be able to get about.” 

“How?” 

“On walking-sticks.” 

“But ” 

“On the retreat to Seoul I got plugged in the guts by a 
dum-dum bullet — ^it finilhed me for keeps.” 

The old man rose. Tears were already filling his eyes, but 
shame did not make him bend do\m and gathe* up that 
armful of weeds. “Finished me for keeps«’ l^ose words had 
done something to him; stirred within Stim an overpowering 
anger which for years he had tried to suppress. No, it was 
not directed at Gort; he was no part of it, for the hostility 
tearing at Sam Murphy’s soul reached out far beyond the 
garden, shot like four shafts of searing flame towards all 
horizons. The whole of mankind was being judged and con- 
•demned by this humble creature of God. 

“I’m just a simple guy," his thougltts ran. “I have lived 
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and loved ; felt a baby's arms around me neck, and the warmth 
of its mother's body at night. I’ve been honest in me mode 
of fife, kindness to others has been me creed. I’ve worked 
hard, lived cleanly, given the best I had to offer, yet now 
in the eventide of me life I’m goin’ to say a lot of things I've 
kept botffed up inside for years. 

"Lot of fools, that’s what yer are — go on fightin’, mur- 
derin’ and killin’ while God’s up there in His heaven, sighin’. 
Is that right? 'Ave yer forgotten what decency stands fer? 
I had three sons once; fine lads t^y were, too, but yer must 
'ave yer silly wars. Fer sure, I fought in one meself, but not fer 
this Idnda woifd, though. I came back believing that sanity 
would lift her bloody face from the mud of France, hold it 
high for all mankind to see, but yer didn’t want to look and 
‘the few. who did had short memories. Most of yer went on 
living in the same old way, selfishly^ grabbing everything yer 
could without a thought for anyone else. 'That’s why Hitler 
became a dictator. Yer laughed at him at first, but*before he 
and those Japanese had shot their bolt, they’d destroyed 
everything we’d fought to save, including yer own sons and 
mine. And now it’s happening all over agam. That kid over 
there, he’s just one of millions who’s paying the ptrice of yer 
own folly.. But it’s no use talking, the time fer thinking and 
speeches is past, as is man’s chance of being as God intended 
him to be. It’s " 

"Have you a light, old-timer?’’ 

'The gvdener started violently before turning. Gort stood 
only a few j>aces away glaring down at an obstinate lighter. 

"Why, sure I have,’’ Sam Mu^hy said, dropping the weeds 
and taking a match-box from his shirt pocket. "Keep those, 
son. I’ve some more in me coat.’’ , 

"Thanks.” Gort lit a cigarette, then smiled across at his 
frieiyi. "What’s on your mind, Sam?^’ 

"Been doin’ a bit o’ thinkin’, lad.” 

"I kn«w that — not very pleasant thoughts either, if I’m 
any judge,”i 

"Far from it — ^mad world, isn’t it?” 

"Crazy as hell.” 

"A couple of years ago,” the other went on, shaking his 
white head from side to side, "I happened to pick up one of 
Peter's books. Small volume it was, botmd in leather, and 
nicely printed. Feeling a bit down in the mouth, I carried it 
to me favourite chair near the fire, and started reading it.’’ 
'The blue eyes dropped under Gort’s steady gaze. "It was a 
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Mild ni^t, you could hear God’s anger in the storm, and 
every nour and then the chimney's down-draught brought a 
deep roar from the fire's heart. I nearly put the book adMe 
several times; couldn't understand much of the stuff in it, to 
be honest, but probably because just sitting there with one of 
Peter's bcwks in me 'and lArought him closer, I kept on. -Near 
eleven o'clock, on turning over a page, I noticed a few lines 
in me son’s own handwriting. It went something like this: 
'Not until we reincarnate the dead and kill off the living 
will this poor war-tom Mlprld know the trae meaning of 
peace.' " Tlie speaker gave a mirthless chuckle “Sort of hits 
the nail right on the hedd, don't it, lad?" 

"That's a very nice slice of philosophy," Gort returned 
quietly. “Sounds just like Peter, too. Deep thinker, wasn't 
he?” 

“Always — ^they often come to visit me — ^their mother, too.” 

“I und^stand, old-timer.” 

“We don’t talk — ^just sit asid look at each other.” 

“StUl fretting, aren’t you, Sam?” 

“One gets past even that stage,” the gardener said, run- 
ning a toil-stained hand across his wet eyes. “Many’s the 
time I’ve got so full of hurt I c«>uld hardly breathe. Care to 
go for a w^, son?” 

"Where, Sam?” 

“Far as my place. I'm knocking off now — ^be back in the 
momin' though.” 

“Feeling a bit off colour, th?” 

“Kinda — I can’t get over what you said.” 

“Could have been worse, I suppose, old-timer.” 

“Sure, but you were such a fine upstanding man — can’t 
imagine you getting about like that.” 

“I’ll b^me accustomed to it, I guess.” 

Without further comment the gardener walked away. ik>rt 
followed. He vratched Sam take his coat from the garage, 
then moved with him along the drive. They had dbvered a 
good fifty yards before the cripple spoke : 

“Becoming quite an expert, aren't I?” 

“Doing fine, laddie.” 

“Sam?” 

“Hm, hm?” 

“You know Jenny Lynne’s in town.” 

The gardener looked over his right shoulder. 

• “That doesn't mean an3dhing to us, does it, son?” 

"No, sir.” 
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"Had she done right by you, this vrouldn't have happened. 
Your hopping about like a lame duck, I mean.” 

*Her marrying Dempsey won me a few decorations, any- 
way.” Gort had stopped at the gate and was pushing it open 
for his companion. "I received mother's letter only a few 
days-before our division landed at iwo Jima. Up till then life 
seemed terribly important, but after reading ^out Jermy’s 
rutuxing off with that guy I just didn’t care what happened.” 
The speaker laughed shortly. "Sure gave me a lot of guts, 
though. Should have been killed f. dozen times, but luck was 
all with me th^ days, | guess.” 

Sam passed through the gate, hailed, and began searching 
for his pipe. 

"Queer business, life, ain't it, lad?” 

"Very.” 

"For instance, had Jenny Lynnf not met Dempsey, you 
wouldn't have joined up for this Korean show, and she’d not 
be roaming around Two Springs looking like a ghost.'’ The old 
man grunted. "Mind yer, a bit sorry I was for Jermy when I 
spotted her last Thursday — couldn’t help thinkin’ of what 
might have happened had she not been swept off her feet. 
After all, it was war-time, I told meself, and human emotions 
were being thrown around like dimes — still felt her way a 
bit this momin’ as I walked over here, but now me feelings 
'ave 'ardened, laddie — gone kinda sour.” 

"That makes two of us,” Gort said, running both hands 
along the gdte’s steel rail. "Not because of her, though — 
die doesn’t count in my scheme of things any more.” 

Sam lit his pipe, drew hard at it for a while, then 
looked up. 

"Got any plans, son?” 

"I’m hatching a few.” 

"Jfothing definite yet, eh?” 

"No.” 

"Whaft about ver old job?” 

"That’s out.” ■ 

"Why?” 

"Architecture’s lost its appeal for me — a lot of other things, 
too." 

"Kinda confused, ain’t yer?” 

"Hobbling around in a mental fog, Sam.” 

"But it'll dear, it'll clear.” 

"Hope so.", 

"In much pain?” 
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"Fair bit.” 

"Not sleeping too well, eh?” 

"Badly." 

"Taking any dope?” 

"Couldn’t manage without it.” 

"What sort?” 

"Physeptone tablets.” 

"Must be something new.” 

"Not really — ^they've been in use for some time." 

^‘T’ve not heard of them* nohow,” 'Sam muttered, spitting 
across the footpath. "Never been over-keen on drugs meself 
— always a danger of fiiem gettin' a hold of a man.” He 
smiled. "Wouldn’t like to see that happen to you, lad.” 

"Don’t worry — it won’t.” 

"That’s the stufi.’‘ 

"Sam?” 

"Yes. son?” 

"Ever been scared?” 

"Sure — ^nearly died of fright whenever I saw one of them 
telegraph kids in our street during the war.” 

"Then you should know how I’m feeling right now.” 

"What are yor. scared of, lad?’-' 

"The future — can't work out how I’m going to cope with it.” 
"There’s one thing you want to bear in mind, though.” 
"What?” 

“Yer did come back.” 

"A part of me did.” 

"Part of yer?” 

"Right, by God.” 

A dozen questions jumped to the old man’s startled lips, 
but before even one could achieve utterance Gort had swung 
about and* was moving across the lawn. 



CHAPTER ‘VIII 


M ID-DAY, and the Dijon Club, a white single-storied 
structure on Vila’s Rue Higginson, sat perched like a 
tired ibis on its high, oil-smeared pillars. Until well after 
dawn the pla(^ had been packed. Here last night Monsieur 
Peley, after a shocking run of luck, wd his thirtieth whisky, 
had thrown on the table the deeds of a plantation at Male- 
(kula; staked ever 3 rthing he owned on the turn of a card, and 
lost. 

Later, an Australian engineer named Humphries, who was 
en route to Papeete, started playing with a bank ef twenty 
pounds. Two hours later he stSggered towards the wharf, 
drunk as a Iwd, but richer by nearly two hundred thousand 
francs. 

Now, however, the long gaming tables were deserted; only 
the stale smell of smoke from a number of over-packed ash- 
tra}^, which at the moment were being collected by a sphinx- 
faced New Hebridean native, bore testimony to just another 
night of debauchery. 

At the far end of the room a lone figure sat sipping at a 
glass of perriod. His blue eyes, h^avy from lack of sleep and 
an over-indulgence in liquor* were deep in thought as they 
gazed towards the island of Iririki rising from the harbour’s 
shimmering waters with a dignity both arresting and 
beautiful. 

Doctor Balant numbered among ^veral of Vila’s mystery 
mei4 but whereas the other four had long since lost interest 
for the curfbus, this prematurely grey-headed, handsome man 
in his edrly fifties was still a subject of discussion wherever 
a group of Englirii or French ladies gathered. As for the 
men, they were a little more philosophic. Occasionally, if 
things were quiet at the club, one might p(^t out "the Doc,’’ 
as he was called, to a stranger and say : 

"There, Monsieur, is our most interesting’ character. He 
arrived here fifteen years ^o, or I should say his yacht Blue 
Witigs was wrecked one night during a stonn on the reef out 
there. How he and his bwy daughter ever made the shore 
was little short of a^mirade, yet Mdlsieur Clark, who those 
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days was managing Burns Philp’s store, saw tbem early the 
following morning clinging to a spar." , 

Here the teller would probably draw his companion to the 
window, and while inmcating a coral reef continue the 
dramatic story of Doctor Balant. “Looks peaceful enough 
now, does it not, Monsieuf? But on the morning I’m talking 
of, the wrath of God could be heard. Huge seas were run- 
ning, and those palms along the waterfront were bent double 
across the road. For a while it seemed we could only stand 
by and watch man and R:hild being dashed to pieces, as 
neither outrigger nor }^unch could have lasted more than 
a few minutes in that churning hell. Then the miracle hap- 
pened — I always refer to it as such, anyway. A huge wave 
rolled over the reef, broke into a raging green mass, cam^ 
together again, piclfbd up Monsieur Balant, and the baby tied 
to his back, lifted them like the feather of a dove, and 
deposited both on that little beach — see, over there.” 

The new-comer, by now fleeply interested, would no doubt 
mutter a shocked “Good God, the child was dead, of course," 
at which his narrator would smile and resume: “We thought 
so too, at first, btit after carrying them to Madame Joumez's 
hotel and wrapping their lacerated bodies in warm blankets, 
both recovered within a few hours, little the worse for their 
experience.” 

At this point the speaker would sip at his drink, and while 
tracing some imaginary ensign on the table-top, continue: 
“Why Doctor Balant decided to settle here is still a topic 
for much conjecture; for Vila, at its best, is quite unworthy 
of such a man. He’s a first-class surgeon, a brilliant linguist, 
plus an artist of no mean note. Yet, for fifteen long years, 
he has remained inTthif little backwater, attending to the 
needs of natives. New I^ebridean, Chinese and Tonkmese. If 
perchance you were to visit his surgery, however, he mould 
be most polite, but very rarely has he been knowA to treat a 
European." 

Here the afiable Frenchman would, no*doubt, spread out 
his hands in a gesture of dismay before proceeding: “Ah, but 
I’m ahead of myself. Monsieur. The man I’ve described was 
the old Doctor Balant. Now everything, it is changed. Once 
he loved company and was so very gay, but what do you see 
today? A wreck of a man, who sits alone drinking otic 
p^od after another. Naturally we are terribly sorry te 
him. Monsieur; there’s not a Frenchman here who at one 
time or another hasn’t attempted to lift him out of his state 
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of melancholy, but it is no use. He brushes us aside, refuses 
to ^ten, so we just watch him, and all the time we grieve 
for his beautiful daughter, Ang41ique, who will shortly be 
returning from a finishing school in Pans — ah, yes, it is all 
so very sad.” 

The druificen man's eyes were full of mockery as they swept 
along Iririki Island. He stared for a long time at the British 
Residency with an air of amusement, yet when his gaze 
became fued on the hospital, a sprawling old-fashioned build- 
ing surrounded by lawns and inflrt palms, a shadow, as of 
sadness, hover^ over bis lean, aiistoqratic face. 

Suddenly Doctor Balant sighed. Ah, yes, he had paid 
dearly for listening to the call of the tropics. As a youth 
(.his adventurous spirit had been caught by books about the 
South Seas, and, at twenty-nine, just ^hen it seemed his 
genius for surgery was about to lift him to high places, the 
tropics had won. 

Doctor Balant smiled at the colburless fluid which remained 
in his glass; watched it slide from side to side, as he tilted 
it, first to the right, and then to the left. Of course, everyone 
had been against his throwing aside such a promising career. 
His tearful mother had beggtd him to carry on at the Holy 
Trinity Hospital, and his father, a well-known Paris wine 
merchant, had threatened, pleaded, then finally, in a moment 
of great anger, challenged his son to a duel. Annabella, too, 
the girl he >vras soon to marry, ha^ also urged him to remain. 
"Ah, Jacques,” he had heard her whisper countless times 
over the past twenty years, "am I not to be considered? I love 
you and am so interested in your career. There is so much 
for both of us here, but the Ellice Islands, no, no. I could not 
go there. Papa is ill and needs me. Flea^, please, Jacques, do 
not do this foolish thing.” 

Tke man shrugged. What a great pity he'd been so head- 
strong. Again, why hadn’t he stopi^ to weigh substance 
against &adow. Doctor Balant laughed ^etly. Perhaps 
because he'd grown a little bored wdth Paris, or maybe 
because he had no defence against that urge in him to sprad 
at least five years in faraway places. Yes, yes, the islands 
had called. His silly ears had heard the whisper, and so he 
had fcdlowed the voice of his own dark destiny. For what? 
Fame? Mon Dieu, no. Glory? Absurd. Peace of mind? 
Chaos and regret. Ang41i^e? Warmth spread quickly across 
the coldness* in Doctor Balant’s eyes. Ah, yn, she alone 
stood guard against Aie accusations of his conscience. Yet — 
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he sighed. Even Angdli^tie could not dispel or hold back the 
ever-growing dread in his heart. 

Once he had possessed the mental strength to shat it out, 
but the years were catching up on him. In December his 
daughter would be twenty-one and must be told. 

The dreamer’s long, hairless lingers closed tightly about 
the glass. Perhaps, in a way, he was not altogether to blame, 
so much had happened that year. First, he had received 
news of his father's death, and three months later the ship 
^anying Madame Balant lb his island domain in Niutoo had 
gone down with all hajtds during a hurricane^ This tragedy, 
though making him independent for life, had been-the cause 
of his taking to drugs. 

Then, one day, that letter from Annabella. She had beeg 
very patient ; waited for months without receiving any news. 
Oh, yes, she still loved her Jacques, always would, but early 
in the yt'ar she had met someone else. Pierre was very kind; 
reminded her of him in a way. His mannerisms, mainly ; the 
way he smiled, his habit of lifting both eyebrows when stress- 
ing a point. Pierre adored her. They would be married before 
this letter reach'- J him. 

Doctor Balai)'’s gaze left theliospital’s gleaming galvanized 
iron roof to become fixed on an outrigger manned by two 
natives as it glided past; their dark, uncovered bodies, and 
black fuzzy hair seemed to sicken him, for he closed his eyes 
tightly as if the sight revoljpd him. Ah, that was better I Queer 
bow at times his whole being quivered at the sight of black 
bodies. 

The man’s lips tightened. No, it wasn’t queer at all. They, 
were part of his past. For over a year he’d been one of them 
— as a drug-addict,*turf!ed native. Hadn’t he roamed about 
the islaiid until the terrible awakening? After that he had 
pulled himself together and begun the slow, heart-br«aking 
task of rehabilitating himself. Two long years it had taken 
to throw ofi the habit. Another two before chanAs brought 
Monsieur Leclerc to Niutoo; broke, and with a yacht for 
sale. 

Tahiti, the Solomon.>, New Guinea, all these places he and 
little ^g^lique had visited; pleasant years, sunshiny wind 
and rain, gliding over moonlit seas with the creaking of masts 
and a child’s voice filling the night. 

Lord Howe, Norfolk. At each island they had surfed, 
laughed and fished, lain for hours side by side in the warm 
sun, while God, time and their own kindred spirit drew them 
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tc^ether— drew them together as the sky does its stars, the 
8^^ its mists. 

A shadd«' passed through the dreamer’s tall frame. Vila, 
eh? Little did he imagine, on the day they had left Kingston, 
that this narrow-gutted i>lace wo^d claim him for fifteen 
years; Thiy were on their way back to France when the 
hurricane struck, and 

He started when the native waiter spoke : 

"More service, master?” 

The white man placed his glass a6ide. 

"No, Amedii^'ve had enough. My tppee, please fetch it.” 

• • • • • 

Five minutes later Doctor Balant could have been seen 
paying along the sun-drenched Rue Higginson. Nothing 
stirred along the road, but under the veranda of a store 
several natives were resting on benthes, and they, like the 
flies feeding on the mangled body of a rotten fish,” seemed 
reluctant to move. 

He had almost completed the long climb up the Rue Picanon 
when Monsieur Nebrac, a short, moon-faced, pleasant little 
man, with huge brown eyes, drew his new Peugeot to a halt 
on the opposite side of the street. 

"Come, Jacques,” he called. “I’ll drive you home.” 

Doctor Balant pulled his swaying body into that over-erect 
position not unconunon to inebriates. 

"Bon jour,” he greeted. "How a^ you, Maurice?” 

"Ah, but' it is hot,” the French Commissioner laughed, 
using his topee as a fan. “I’m going over to visit Madame 
Poulet — she had another baby last night.” 

“IndeedI” the other exclaimed, moving cautiously across 
the rough gravelled road. “Boy or girf, Mfurice?” 

"Girl.” Monsieur Nebrac watched bis friend approach with 
a heavy heart. “Pity, great pity,” he muttered to himself 
every time the doctor’s unsteady legs threatened to throw 
their Cfwnkr off balance. He smiled, however, when the taller 
man dimbed mheside him. 

"They played for high stakes at the club last night, 
Jacques.” 

"Quite true.” The passenger had made himself comfort- 
able in the bucket seat, and was mopping his perspiring face. 
"Peley, he went crasy, and ended up losing the last of his 
plantations on Malekula.” 

"You wereithere, of course.” 

"I was, but did not ^tch the game.” 
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''So different to the old days, eh, Jacques? Once you found 
so much enjoyment at the tables." 

Dr. Balont's voice conveyed annoyance, and his voice, 
despite its thickness, was crisp. 

"Can I not please myself what I do, Maurice?" 

"Of course, of course,* the Commissioner returned, -lifting 
his fat hands in a gesture of apology, "but of late you are a 
great worry to me, Jacques — ^worry me very much." 

"Then reserve your concern for others." 

"You are offended?" 

"As you knew I woulfi be." 

"Jacques?" 

"WeU?" 

"I was speaking for Ang^lique. She will be home neijjt 
month and would ftot like to see you this way." 

Doctor Balant made^ though to get out of the car, but 
Monsict<r Nebrac placed a restraining hand on the drunken 
man's shoulders, saying: 

"Please do not be like that, Jacques. Once we were great 
friends; played cards and attended parties together, but now 
you are aloof, ^ind so odd in your manner.’ I do not under- 
stand." 

"Why try, Maurice?" 

"Because I have a wholesome respect for you." 

"Even now?" 

"This is just a phase — jjpu will get over it." 

"That’s where you're wrong, Maurice — I can't." 

"Do get back into the seat, Jkcques." 

"No — I'm going to walk." 

"Not in the state you're in." 

"I've been much worSe and got home without assistance." 

"BufI want to talk^with you." 

"That's why I've decided to walk." 

"Then will you listen to me for a few minutes?" 

"Depends on what you have to say." 

"Tanna — I intend visiting there nexV week. Would you 
care to come along?" 

"You are kind, Maurice, but I must decline." 

"Ten days' cruise would do you so much good, though." 

"Not in my present frame of mind." 

"What ails you, Jacques?" 

"I have much to think about?" 

"As a friend, is there an3^hing I can do to help you?" 

Doctor Balant stepped from the caf, and when he turned 
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Monaeur Nebrac was appalled by what he saw in the older 
man's face. Five minutes ago it had been stained by an 
alcoholic flush, but now pallor had taken control, was spread- 
ing like an old ivory fan being opned. 

"I want you to do something lor me, Maurice.” 

"Anything, Jac<^ues," the Commi^oner murmured, leaning 
sidewa)^. "Anything in my power.” 

A faint smile showed for a moment on the drunken man's 
lips. 

"Slowly, but surely,” he said,«» closing the door, "I'm 
developing into^a reckise. There was^ time, not very long 
ago either, when I enjoyed nothing more than a house fuU 
of hiends, but overnight, as it were, I turned my back on 
life. No, no, don't ask me why; I can't tell you. But there is 
K reason, Maurice. Doubtless everyone ih this rotton hole 
will know of it one day. Until then^ however, I wish to be 
left alone.” The speaker stepped back a pace. "If. for 
instance, we meet in the street, atid I pass you by without 
a word of greeting, don't think ill of me. Instead, try and 
remember that across the path of everyone's destiny a shadow 
is to be found. Mine is sliding across the past. Soon it will 
be upon me, and neither God,ithe devil nor you can do any- 
thing about it.” 

Doctor Balant's lurching figure had almost reached the 
hilltop before Monsieur Nebrac stirred. Muttering to himself 
in French, he swung the car around. Those flowers for 
Madame Poulet would have to waft. Meanwhile he'd drive 
out to Erakor to try and get things straight in his mind. 
Mon Dieu, Jacques looked terrible. 



CltAPTER IX 


T he strong southerly wind that hit Two Springs near one 
o'clock was scattering yesterdays fallen leaves over Hollis 
Tark as Gort sank on to% bench under the frantically sway- 
ing branches of an au^imn-tinted oak. It ha^ been a particu- 
larly embarrassing day for him. Three weeks had passed 
since his discharge from hospital, and after lunch, goaded by 
tormenting thoughts which of late often possessed him, ^e 
had determined tcf tiy to master the art of using two wall^g- 
sticks presented to him yesterday by Sam. 

On i^aciitng the front gate, however, he had tarried, hesi- 
tated like a scared chil(f about to venture into a strange 
world; but during those minutes of indecision he happened 
to catch sight of his mother watching him from the veranda, 
and with a mufled ‘‘Be darned to pride," He'd shuffled on to 
the footpath. 

Since then he had covered a good three miles and, despite 
the fact of his having avoided the main streets, he'd met at 
least a dozen people. All had sickened him: Mrs. Hudson 
with her tears; Harry Jac^Jcson with his wisecracks. ‘‘Wouldn't 
mind taking you on for a dollar a hole these days, feller." 
So it had gone on all afternoon. Sympathy, tears, questions. 
In their company Gort had kept grinning; tried to make^a 
good showing, but every yard covered had caused him great 
physical pain, and tvefy acquaintance encountered became an 
ordeal.* 

‘‘Why in the hell don't they leave a man alone?" ^e had 
asked himself repeatedly, ‘‘Either that or quit referring to 
these sticks. Fools don’t seem to realize how f guy feels 
getting along like this." 

Gort had been sitting staring across the playing field for 
some time before ht became conscious of the three boys at 
go^ practice only a short distance away. The scene brought 
back memories. Sure, sure, what a great moment — ^two 
minutes to go and old Duke 'Varsity dragging by four points. 
Seemed pretty hopeless with Hadley's forwards in possession. 
No, Burton had lost the ball, and Hike Cody was gathering 
it up in that gorilla-like hand of 1^ — ^was setting himself 
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for a long pass. Up it went, hurtling through space like a 
rocket relea^ from a firing-tube, but, heck, he couldn't make 
it, nbt unless eagerness gave him wings. A desperate leap; 
the feel of wet leather, and he was streaking down the field 
with a football held fast in the crook of his right arm. 

Gort smiled as a man usually ddes when he watches his 
shadow racing towards a line which spells for it a moment 
of supreme glory. Side-stepping, weaving, brushing aside 
arms design^ to bring him down, the ghost of Gordon 
Saunders sped on. Only ten yards to go, his lungs seemed 
ready to burst.^ Joe Leventh^, Hadlfy's star "back," was 
coming at him now, appeared to be gaining on him — a second 
of doubt — ^Joe's huge body had left the ground — ^was flying 
straight at him — ^impact — ^the shock of tired muscles — a 
filing of temporary paralysis as soddefi earth raced on 
beneath his half-closed eyes, then a terrific roar of 

"Mind kicking over my ball, please, soldier?" Th» voice, 
soft and youthful, seemed to have Ravelled a long way before 
reaching Gort. He looked up quickly to see a youngster 
about fourteen leaning against the fence. 

"It's behind that tree," the boy went on when Gort made 
no attempt to move. "Wouldiget it myself only I stopped 
a kick in the ankle — can just about hobble on it." 

The man's embarrassed eyes swept towards the ball. It lay 
in some long grass not twenty yards from him. For a moment 
he experience black anger; felt like snapping the kid's head 
off and saying; "Get the darned thing yourself," but after 
another hurried glance in the youngster's direction, he 
laughed quietly. 

"We're both in the same boat, feller. I'm having a spot of 
bother with my legs, too. Stay there knd^I'll see what I can 
do, though." 

As frOTt was struggling to his feet, however, the boy 
crawled through two strand of wire. 

"Don't you bother," he called, walking painfully to- 
wards the tree* "Serry for troubling you.'" Gathering up 
the ball, he threw it to a tall freckle-faced youth who stood 
waiting. 

"'Bout time, too," his companion snarled, giving the 
leather a vicious kick. "Come on, let's get on with the game, 
will yer?" 

But Buster Jackson only grinned and, turning on his heels, 
approached Gort. 

"Sorry, mister, I didn^t notice those sticks." 
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"That’s aU right, kid." 

"Mind if I sit down?" 

"Course not.” 

"Thanks a lot." The boy slipped a mud-smeared hand- 
kerchief from his jeans and began wiping a good-looking face. 
"What’s your name?” 

"Gort.” 

"Mine's Buster." He held out his hand. "Glad to know 
you." 

"Same here.” 

The new-comer ch^^juiged his position on the bench; sat 
straddle-legged so he could keep Gort in hu vision without 
turning. 

"You’re a captain, I see.” 

"I was. I’ll be getting out of these clothes next week." 

’’They’re last war deaorations, aren’t they?" 

’’Hni,lim.’’ 

“Then why are you still bearing uniform?” 

"I’ve not been back long.” 

"From Korea?" 

"Right first guess.” 

"Gee!" Bu^te«^'s eyes were aglow. "Say, am I pleased I met 
you. Captain — ^what’s it like?" 

Gort appeared to be watching the ball, just then in flight, 
but he was studying bis companion through the comer of his 
eye. 

"Even when you’re kitocking hell out of those Commos," 
he said softly, "Korea’s still 'about the damdest place you 
can imagine. Trouble is, they occasionally knocked hell oqt 
of us.” 

The boy laughed^confidently. 

"That’s the interesting part. Wouldn’t be much good if we 
were winning all the time, would it?” 

"Give me thp choice, and I’d stay on the winning side, 
Buster. War’s not like a game of football, you kn<^.” 

"Wish I were five years older, though. Captain.’’ 

"You’d join up, eh?” 

"Sure would — I’m dimply itching to get a gun in my hand." 

"I thought along those lines myself once.” 

"Who doesn’t? If a country’s worth living in, it’s worth 
fighting for, don’t you think?" 

"Guess so.” 

Buster thrust the handkerchief back into his pocket, then 
leaned forward with both hands press^ against the be^. 
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"There's only one thing troubling me, Captain." 

"What, kid?" 

"Those reports we hear about the North Koreans not 
fighting fair — are they really true?” 

In suence Gort lit a cigarette. He was in two minds. One 
prompted him to disillusion the boy completely; tell him that, 
in war, no one fought according to rules. The other thought, 
however, was more kindly; l^ame uppermost because of 
Buster's tender years and his own mental meanderings of 
that morning down the by-ways *of an almost forgotten 
youth. 

Then, suddenly, all he wanted to do 'was to get out of the 
park — ^for Jenny Lynne, hatless, and carrying a small shop- 
pjng basket, was walking straight towards them. 

When less than thirty yards from where'he sat, she called 
to one of the bo3rs: 

"Has Buster gone home?” 

"He's over there, Mrs. Dempsey,* the youngster intimated, 
indicating the oak, "under that tree; has a sore ankle, or 
something." 

"You’re wanted." Gort, in his eagerness to be gone, had 
knocked one of his sticks from<the bench. "Better run silong, 
kid." 

"Ill get that for you first,” Buster offered, for although 
very attracted to his aunt, he had reached a stage of adoles- 
cence when most lads resent a womjin’s checking up on their 
movements. There he was in deep conversation with the first 
soldier he had met from Korea, and now his aunt would 
probably ask him to carry her basket. Very inconsiderate, 
that’s what it was. 

Man and boy were standing side by £de*when Jenny L3mne 
emerged from behind the tree. She didn't notice Gort 'at first 
— thediuge, smooth-barked trunk hid his figure from her 
view — ^but, on seeing Buster, she stopped and asked: 

"What l&ppened, dear?” 

"Aw, nothmg^I was just talking." 

"To udrom?” 

"A friend of mine." He gestured towards Gort, who a few 
seconds before had started down the slight grassy slope. 
"That’s so, isn’t it. Captain?” 

The crifmle did not answer; he had risen too quickly, and 
pain was ruready tSaring at his stomach, tearing and thump- 
mg and dragging. "Got to get away from here," he kept 
muttering; "dcm’t wan^her to see you like this, do you?" 
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He had gained level ground and was maldng towards a 
path when her voice reached him. 

"Oh, Gort— GortI" 

His imcertain feet did not hesitate; if anything, their rapid, 
shuffling movement increased in pace; slid in great haste over 
the earth's green carpef, but there was no escape from his 
pride or hurt young manhood, for Jenny Lynne was gaining 
on him with every stride. 

When she caught at his sleeve he could have knocked her 
' down ; he didn't Imow wh^; it wasn't like him to hold a grudge 
or to hate like this, but 

"I didn't think you’d ever loathe me that much, Gort," she 
said, releasing his arm, "not after what we were to each 
other." 

He was slow to tneet her damp eyes; slow in a lot of things, 
slow in planting his feot wide apart so as to give him better 
balance, in leaning forward, ^ow even in attempting to 
answer her. 

"You caught me unawares," he muttered bleakly. "Had I 
thought there was a chance of oiu* meeting, I'd never have 
come near thL« place." 

She walked back to the grassy slope, and after sa}dng a 
few words to Buster stooped to retrieve her basket. Several 
eggs, she noticed, were broken, their white shells and anaemic- 
looking yolks floated across the face of a freshly badced apple 
tart. Jenny Lyime woujd never understand what she saw 
in that sickly mess to make her laugh, but she did; laughed 
until tears ran down her face* aind her poor heaving breaists 
seemed about to burst. 

Gort wais neauing the pau'k's matin entrance before she 
agatin overtook hinn Her hysteria had passed, and now she 
aisked for nothing mdke thain just a few minutes with him. 
There was so much to talk about; the good old days when, ais 
children, they had wauidered across these lawns, Gort caury- 
ing her school-catse, she gathering small flat stones*atnd trying 
to make them skip across the pond. All these precious moments 
she wainted to recapture, not for her sake as much as for his. 
He didn't look like Gort Saunders any more: that pathetic, 
shufiling figure she now walked beside was a stranger, both to 
himself and to 


"For God's sake can't you see I'm in a hurry." His voice, 
thick with humiliation, brought the girl to a sudden halt. 

He was yards ahead before words formed on her unsteady 
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"Please don^t be so bitter, dear; I’ve suffered, too. you know 

■stiU do.” 

Unrelenting, pale of face, eyes glazed with pain, he went 
on, but half running, half walking, she caught him before 
he had reached the gate. ^ 

"It’s so ^y our going on like this," she whispered. "We 
loved each other once, Gort. Surely that alone warrants 
respect — or doesn’t it?" 

Her humble appeal released a little of the hurt which, for 
years, had lapped against the brealdkater of his heart. Since 
that day, beforf Iwo'Jima, he had Q^ten visualized Jenny 
and Dempsey together; out driving, in bed, her giving birth 
to his ct^d; these torturing thoughts had filled him with 
revulsion, sickened him mentally and physically; yet at her 
words his bitterness receded. He stopped and looked at her. 

"The world’s swung round a few thtfasand times since then, 
Jenny Lynne," he said; "everything’s changed, even that 
Iffy-pond we used to play around on the way home from 
school has been filled in — ^remember it?” 

"Yes, oh, yes. I do." She was crying without a sound. 
"Oh, Gort, if we could only have those years over again — 
just the two of us." 

His eyes softened for a moment, then quickly returned to 
their cold, impersonal expression. 

"You can’t hold back the wind, Jenny, or snatch a fistful of 
star-dust from the sky. You and I ba^d our chance, I guess — 
not much use crying over spilt milk, is it?" 

She placed aside her basket; the pale yellow yolks had 
broken, and were seeping through a hole in a packet of 
sugar, but she didn’t care a hoot. 

"Better do something about thou Sggs," he advised. 
’’They’ll make your basket smell to higlt heaven." 

She picked up a small red pebble from the path before 
speaking. ^ 

"I don’t care; there’s plenty more where they came from.” 

"But I was tninkil^ of your basket." 

"The same goes for it, too.” 

"I see." 

"Gort?" 

"Yes." 

"I'm going to get a divorce." 

"Things as^bad as that, eh?" 

"Quite impossible — Cedric's just no good." 

’’^l^t’s wrcH^ with^iim, Jenny Lynne?" 
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"For one thing he was hardly ever sober during the last 
six months we uved together." She paused, changed the 
pebble from one hand to the other, and went on slowly: "We'd 
only been married a short time when I realized what a terrible 
mistake I'd made, butgit was too late. Amber May was 
already on the way — she's so lovely, Gort." 

"So Mother told me." 

"Do you like her name? " 

"Very pretty." 

"She's going on for six now." 

"WTio's Amber May like?" 

"Me, I think — she has the same colouring; brown eyes, 
auburn hair, even a small tip-tilted nose." 

"That so?" . 

"Still fond of children, Gort?" 

"They're all right, I fuess." 

"Alf right?" Her gaze.was challenging his. "I recall the 
time you weren't past stopping in the street and playing 
marbles with any kid we chanced to meet." 

"I've grown away from that sort of thing," he said, frowii- 
ing. "These jays I've got new and other ways of amusing 
myself." 

Her eyes were looking right past him now. 

"Changed, haven't you, Gort? Within yourself, I mean." 

"We both have." 

"You sound so bitter, though." 

"Do I?" 

"Terribly — ^it's such a great pity." 

"I've just come through my second war, Jenny Lynne." ‘ 

"Ma said you were hpidly wounded." 

"I w,^." 

"Seems so strange sSemg you on those sticks." 

"Suppose it does." 

"How long will you be rising them?" 

"Some time yet." 

"Weeks, or months?" 

“Years, perhaps." 

"Years?'’ Her startled gaze swept his face as if searching 
for a denial, but when it remained as before, pale and set, 
she gave a little shudder. 

"No— oh, no." 

His dioulders straightened in a quick irritable movement. 

"There's no need to start bawling again, Jenny. I'll be 
O.K. It's just a matter of getting accustomed to these things." 
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I'l'm not bawling." 

"Then for heaven's sake put that handkerchief away and 
be a grown-up woman for once, will you?" 

She obeyed his command with a medcness that belonged to 
the past, aqd picking up her basket, stood looking across at 
him. 

"Coming home now, Gort?" 

“No." 

"But it’s getting late— <old, too." 

"I’ll make my way back presentl}h" 

"Please don’t isnap sit me like that." 

"Sony." 

"I’m sorry too — sorry about what I did to you.” 

"You’re sniffling again." 

"I — I can’t help it." 

"You’ve something to show for livirig, though.” 

"What?" 

"Amber May." 

“She’s not enough, Gort — ^not enough." 

He drew his heels together slowly, painfully. 

"Perhaps you expected too much, Jenny Lynne.” 

"I don’t think so.” 

He did not pursue the subject; instead, changed the trend 
of the conversation by asking: 

"Is Buster really your nephew?" 

The handkerchief was busy again, dabbing at her eyes. 

"Of course. He’s Cedric’s sistpr’s child." 

"Seems a nice kid." 

"He is — were you talking to him for long?" 

"Only about five minutes." 

"Strange your meeting up with him u^^'that, isn’t it?" 
"Sure is — a football brought us together." 

"Htfw, Gort?" 

“Well, s<^eone kicked it over the fence, and Buster asked 
me to IxMt It back." 

"And — and jfeu cduldn’t?" 

"No, I couldn’t." 

He heard a muffled sob escape her lips, and taking a step 
nearer, muttered: 

"Oh. I sayl" 

But Jenny Lynne did not hear a ^ngle word, for already her 
dainty flying Jeet were racing towards the gate. 



(fkAPTER X 


M rs. SAUNDERS was turning a small loin of pork when 
the front door opened. She ^ waited a few seconds for 
her son's habitual are you, honey?" but when only 

that scraping sound %f feet being dragged a^oss carpet fiUed 
the silence, she hurried out of the kitchen. 

Gort was half-way up the stairs when his mother gained 
the hall. On seeing him she gave a little scream, then stopd 
motionless. 

His voice, thick wi€h whisky, struck against her ears like 
a whif^. 

"Sorry, honey, for conung home like this — ^had a fall, you 
know." 

Her shocked eyes alone moved. Slowly they left his bleed- 
ing face, rem4uned for a few moments on the mud-stained 
shoulders of his tunic, were Ibwered to become fixed on the 
broken walking-stick gripped in his lacerated right hand. 

He spoke again. 

"Don't stand there looking at me like that. Mother; any- 
one's liable to stumble — got home under my own steam, 
though, didn't I?" 

Suddenly life returned to Her compressed lips. She rushed 
forward, taking two steps at a time. 

"Oh, Gort!" she kept saying, "Oh, Gort!" 

"Now don't go ^IlSramatic, honey. Give me five minutes 
in the*bathroom, anal '11 be O.K." 

Mrs. Saunders was drawing a handkerchief over Ihe left 
side of his face, and, for the first time in years, sljp was really 
crying. 

"Been drinking, haven't you, darling^" 

"Had a few whiskies. Mother." 

"Where?" 

"Down-town. I was feeling fine until this danm stick broke 
— ^finished up quite a mess, didn't I?" 

"We'll soon have you looking fine," she reassured brokenly, 
"but whatever made you go to the hotel, dear?" 

Despite his firm grip of the banister, he was swaying from 
side to side. 

«r 
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"Fdt thirsty, honey.” 

^'But it*s madness, utter madness. Surely you realize that 
now.* 

“Guess so." 

She moved down a step so as to es<^|ipe his sour breath. 

“I want you to promise me somethmg, Grort?” 

"What. Mother?” 

“That you’ll never come home in this condition again — ^it's 
so’ unlike you.” 

He laughed, and reaching out plated a heavy hand on her 
shoulder. She |elt its moisture through her heavyweight 
crSpe frock. 

"Honey.” 

/‘Yes, Gort?" 

“Remember what I told you on the night I returned?” 

“Every word, dear.” 

“Explained why I didn’t want any callers, didn’t I?’*’ 

“Hm, hm.” 

“And how I’d feel about getting around on walking-sticks?” 

“That’s true.” 

“Now look at me.” 

She turned slowly. 

“Well?” 

“What do you see?” 

“I’d hate to tell you.” 

He drew himself upright. 

“That any'better, honey?” 

“No, Gort, it’s not — you’re still drunk.” 

“I’ve arrived here tight before, though.” 

“But never like this; your clothes tom, covered in dirt and 
blood.” 

“Forgetting something, aren’t you?'* 

“What, dear?” 

“Well, those days I came home without every muscle in 
my body aming.” A leer, not a smile, was playing about the 
crippled man’s mouth. “I enjo}^ meeting peojde, too — 
different story tonight, isn’t it?” 

“You’ve got to stand up to these things, Gort,” she 
muttered, pressing her hands together. “I begged you not to 
enlist again. 'There was no earthly reason why you should, 
but, unbeknown to yourself, you’d become a Imler, dear — 
isn’t that so?” 

“Only partly.” Her challenge had sobered him up a little, 
and a flu^ showed between the two thin streams of blood 
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miming down his face. "If you had said I got a kick out of 
knocking over Japs and North Koreans, perhaps you'd have 
something, but there’s not a man living vdio really enjo3rs 
war. You’ve only got to stroll around the lines a few minutes 
before an attack begins to understand what I mean. Every- 
one looks scared, som^ downright afraid, yet war gives a 
man something. Mother. Maybe it’s the comrade^p, or 
perhaps it’s just that savage instinct for freedom which cries 
out in every one of us to preserved.’’ The speaker smiled. 
"If the G)mmos ever gain control of this world, you’ll know 
what I’m talking alraut. Mother. Meanwhile, I’m getting 
me a shower and a cnange of clothes.’’ 

Mrs. Saunders did not embarraiss her son by waiting till 
he’d climbed the stairs; instead, she returned to the kitchen, 
and after collecting a bottle of mercurochrome, together with 
a pair of scissors an<J some bandages, moved towards the 
bathroom. 

• ■ • • • 

They were unusua% quiet over dinner; Gort only picked 
at the appetizing second course placed before him and later 
declined a small plate of delicious-looking’strawberries, with 
a detached “Don’t think I will, honey.’’ 

Sobered by a cold shower and greatly refreshed after a 
change of clothes, he now sat waiting for his coffee, the while 
he kept fingering that long strip of Elastoplast which stretched 
from brow to jawbone. Occasionally he had been made 
conscious of his mother’s gaze, but for the past five minutes 
he had been intent on rolling a morsel of bread into a little 
ball. Satisfied, he placed it on the tablecloth and was about.to 
fire at a pepper-shaker when Mrs. Saunders asked; 

"Ready for your cdffee, dear?’’ 

"Sure could do wft Jt,” he said, looking up. "Got one heck 
of a head.’’ . 

"Which only goes to prove whisky doesn’t agree with you,’’ 
she reminded, moving over to the stove. "Where ttid you fall, 
Gort?" 

"Only about a hundred yards from here.” 

"Did anyone see you?’’ 

"Jim Massey did." 

"He helped you up, 1 suppose?” 

"Well, someone had to. Mother.” 

"Wish it had been anyone but him, though,” Mrs. Saunders 
ventured on her way to the table. "He sits right behind me 
at church. Never did like the fellow — talks too much.” 
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Gort, a queo* grin riding his mouth, watched his mother 
pour the coffee, and on leaning forward to take the cup, 
asked: 

“How many budcs have we in the bank, honey?” 

“Over ten thousand.” She was reaching for the sugar. 
"Why,. dear?” * 

“I in^t to make a business proposition with you.” 

“Don't be silly, darling. \^atever I have is yours — you 
know that.” 

“And appreciate it, too,” he said, placing both hands on 
the table and tilting his ehair back. "For weeks I've been 
thinking of goidg some place — only for a year or two, of 
course, but just couldn’t decide where. One day it was 
Mexico, the next South America. Now everything’s very 
clear. With your help I plan to leave for the New Hebrides 
next week.” 

She was in the act of sipping the hot^lack fluid, but at the 
last part of his sentence she lifted henhead quickly : 

“The New Hebrides? Oh, Gort, do be seriousl” 

“What makes you think I’m not?” 

She placed aside her cup, then gave him a long despairing 
scrutiny. Tears were gathering in her eyes when she asked: 

“Is it really necessary for you to leave Two Springs, 
dear?” 

“Absolutely imperative.” 

“But why?” 

"Because I want to do something with my life — I can’t 
attempt it here.” 

“What’s stopping you, though?” 

“Pride, for one thing; lack of incentive, another.” 

“And who’s going to look after you?” ‘ 

“Myself.” 

She .sat for a time gazing towards one of the partly 
openea windows through which the night wind blew cold and 
damp. Presently she spoke: 

“V^t are you running away from, Gort?” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” he said, spreading out his 
hands on the table. “Going to Vila is the most courageous 
thing I’ve ever done.” 

Her damp qres were turned on him. 

“Where is Vila, dear?” 

“In the New Hebrides.” 

“And where ite they?” 

“It’s a small group about 1,800 miles from Australia.” 
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"But why go there? You've no friends, not a soul to care 
tuppence what happeixs to you." 

ms right hand went out and closed over her left. 

"Ever been off your food for about a week, honey? Had a 
bad cold, bilious attack, or something, then suddenly found 
yourself craving a certain dish?" 

"Do believe I have.” 

"That's how I feel about Vila." He paused to smile. "I've 
a lot of little pieces to gather up. Mother, and if I search for 
yie next twenty years I’^J not find them here; so why not let 
me follow my hunch — ^better still, come along, too?" 

"You know I couWn't do that,” riie mattered, fighting 
bravely to master the tremor of her lips. "There's your 
father’s grave to be looked after, this house, and numerous 
other duties which demand I remain in Two Springs. Yoar 
future and my life is here — ^you know it is, Gort." 

"Yoprs perhaps, buf not mine. Mother." 

She sighed, and after closing the window turned. 

"Mr. Leckie called this afternoon.” 

"What about?" 

"Your old job — ^wanted to know when you'd be ready to 
start.” 

"You told him how things were, I suppose." 

"Without going into detail. He was re^y upset.” 

"That’s mighty big of him.” 

"Please don’t be so bitter, Gort." 

"Can’t help it. Mother — do you know what happened this 
afternoon?" 

"No." 

"While I was sitting in Hollis Park, a football stopped 
within a few 5rards oft me. One of the kids, Jenny’s nephew 
it turned out, camB'^ver and asked me to kick it back — sure 
was a great moment.’’* 

"Jeimy’s nephew?” Mrs. Saunders appeared inttnt on 
packing up the dishes, yet she was watching Gort»from under 
hooded lids. "That must have been Buster — ^fine boy, isn’t 
he?” 

"Nice kid.” 

"But how came 5rou knew who he was?” 

"I didn’t until Jenny arrived on the scene." 

"OhI” She was fumbling nervously with the plates. "Rather 
a difficult situation for both of you, wasn’t it?" 

"Very." 

"What did you do?" 
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'Tried to make a get-away." 

"But recognizing you, she followed, di?" 

"Yes— caught me near the gate.” 

Smiling sadly, Mrs. Saunders moved around the table. Ever 
since her last interview with Gort’s ex-fiandfe she had nursed 
the hope of their coming together again. Jenny had been so 
humble and, apart from mentioning her impending divorce, 
had stated: “There’s nothing I wouldn't do if I could wipe out 
the past seven years, Ma. I still love Gort, always will, yet 
fools like me don’t deserve anoth^ chance.’’ Mrs. Saunders 
had pondered a great d^ over these words; they followed 
her now as shet.walked towards that icem-faced man at the 
door. 

“Let’s go into the lounge," she said, linking her arm in 
his. '“The washing-up can wait; we’ve $uch a lot to talk 
about!" 

They had been seated around a rokring log fire fon some 
minutes before the mother asked: 

“How do you feel about Jenny L3mne, dear?" 

He took up a packet of cigarettes from the arm-rest of his 
chair, sat staring down at it. 

“Didn’t bring me in here to discuss her, did you. Mother?" 

“I thought it might be an idea.” 

“Why?" 

“Loved her once, didn’t you?” 

“I did — a long time ago." 

“If I said she was still in love with you, what would you 
say?” 

“Not a thing." 

“But you're thinking a lot, aren’t you?" 

“Not about her." 

"Gort?” 

"Yes." 

"PKase don’t fiddle with that packet — ^I’m trying to get 
things straight between us." 

He lit a dgarettf, then glanced her way: 

“Between us — or .^nny and me?" 

Her eyes dropped from under his cold stare. 

"I want you to be very honest with me, Gort." 

ttr »» 

1 am. 

“But didn't meeting Jenny this afternoon influence your 
decision to leave here?" 

“No." 

“Then what did?" 
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^‘Being as I am," he said, thromi^ the empty packet into 
the fire. "If I stick around Two Springs I'U probably end up 
getting tight a couple of nights a week. That's going to hurt 
you and make an ass of me, isn’t it? On the other l^d. I'm 
confident of doing something for myself in Vila— alwajrs did 
have a hankering to go there one day." 

She shuddered and held her palms towards the fire’s heat, 
like a woman chilled right through: 

"I don’t think your going there has any merit,” slie 
nattered presently. "Foj one thing,* you’re far from weU, 
anyone can see that. Then again, what do you know about 
the New Hebrides? — ^nothing, nothing at all." 

He spoke from behind a smoke-cloud: 

"We were about to land there in ’43, honey; got right into 
the harbour, then steamed out again. Ended up landing in 
Australia. Vila looked pretty good to me.” 

"Bu^ that was war-tfme, Gort. You had money to bum, 
good health and thousands of your own countrymen for 
company. You’ll find everything very different now.” 

"Sure I will.” 

"Then why not settle here for another six. months? This 
mshing into things usually proves to be most unwise.” 

He sighed and flicked a specif of cigarette ash firom his old 
blue-tweed sports coat : 

"In short, you don’t like my idea?” 

"No, dear, I don’t. For a while you require a lot of attention, 
good food, plenty of rest, and something to banish those 
complexes building up inside 3{ou. You’ve no reason to feel 
ashamed, Gort. One can’t do much more for his country than 
you did, and if there’s any honour to be had from war, surely 
it’s yours.” 

He reached for herhand, squeezed it tightly: 

"That’s a very pretty’speech, honey, but a man can’t help 
being what he is. Sitting here now, I’m imable to say wlftther 
it’s shame or shattered pride that’s eating me up.^et some- 
thing’s playing merry hell with my courage.” The speaker 
grinned. "I’ve got nothing against Two Springs or the people 
here, nor if I could help myself would I leave. It’s — ^it’s one 
of those things I can’t explain. I’m like a guy who’s hanging 
on to the edge of a precipice with his strength giving out — 
he simply must let go and take a chance." 

She slid from her chair and with hands clasped sat gazii^ 
into the fire. Its heat seemed of no avail against the chill 
of her heart. One, two minutes passed before she glanced 
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back at him, followed ceilingwards the little puffs of smoke 
issuing from his lips. 

want to be perfectly clear about one thing, Gort." 

“What, Mother? “ 

“Jenny Lyime — have you no feelings left for her?“ 

His eyes were still fixed bn the little French clock. 

“Apart from you, honey, I've no feelings for any woman." 

“And Vila — ^you're still set on going there?" 

“I must — that's if you can help me." 

“How, dear?" 

“By advancing me nine thousand dollars against my 
pension. I'll— — " 

“Of course I will." 

He took in a deep breath but did not speak, yet Mrs. 
Saunders knew by his silence and the £rm set of his jaw 
that her son was as near breaking down as she'd seen Mm 
since his childhood. He didn't evenMemur when a pioment 
later she rose and pressed his white face against her heaving 
breasts. 

It was after lunch the following day when Sam, in his 
Sunday suit, approached Gort, who sat under a tree in the 
garden, studying a somewhsit tattered Air Force map which 
ten minutes before he had spread out on a bridge table. 

“How do, son?" Murphy greeted. “Doin' a bit of studyin', 
eh?" 

One of Gort's fingers remained on a group of islands that 
showed as small brown sf^cks-on the light-blue sheet. 

“Kind of," he said, “^ving this old map of the South-West 
Pacific a regular going-over. Sit down, old-timer." 

Sam did so, and while getting put his pipe leaned forward : 

“Forgot to bring me glasses, I did. What's that place your 
finger's on?" 

“Ihe New Hebrides — ^know anything about them?" 

The gaidener shook his white head: 

“To be honest. I'd never heard of 'em — ^until yesterday — 
small, ain't they? 

“The Pacific Ocean's a mighty big place, Sam — ^that's Vila 
there, see." 

Sam bent over the map; excitement was surging right 
through him, but he was doing his best to keep it in check. 
He knew what he had in mind was the damdest thing he'd 
ever done, but, since Mrs. Saunders* visit of last night he'd 
given the matter much thought. Until near dawn he had sat 
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smokiog and thinking, yet inunediatdy on making the big 
decision a strange peace had settled upon the old man's 
lonely heart. Tus, he felt, was a mission passed on to him 
from the Supreme Being, and come what may he must accept 
it. His voice held a new quality when at last he glanced up. 

"Your Ma tells me you'se tbinkin' of going there, lad." He 
watched a glint of suspicion glide into his companion’s 6yes, 
remain for a moment, then ^appear as if brushed quickly 
aside by an all-consuming conviction. 

'^e^on I’m quite mad, ^on’t you, S^?’’ 

‘^id at first, son.” 

"And now?” 

"Well, you might have somethin’.” 

Gort’s gaze came away from the blue sheet and, half turn- 
ing, he stared straight at his companion. 

"So it was you whom Mother visited last night, eh?” 

"We had a long talk." 

"What about?” 

“You, lad — ^you and other things.” The gardener lit his 
pipe, sighed and continued: "On the day after you arrived 
home somethin’ you said kinda set me thinkin’. We were 
standing over there near the frgnt gate when I mentioned 
that, bad as it was, you did survive — ^remember what you 
came back at me with?” 

"Yes, Sam.” Hard lines were pulling at the comers of the 
cripple’s mouth. "I said only a part of me returned.” 

“Exactly,” Sam rejoined, running a finger along the deep 
crease of his recently pressed blpe serge trousers. "Couldn’t 
quite get what you were driving at then, but I do now.” 

Gort sat for a while gazing across the yard. When next he 
met the older man’s eyesduiger had squeezed out every vestige 
of colour jfrom his face. 

"So Mother told you thff whole works, eh?” 

"She was a mighty worried woman, son. Couldn’t slee^for 
thinking of you packing up and leaving here.” 

"But that doesn’t justify her telling anyone about my ” 

"Look here,” Sam interrupted qmetly, •you’ve got things 
all wrong. Your Ma didn’t come to my place looking for 
S3nnpathy, or to discuss anything to do with your wounds. 
She called because I’ve known you since you were in ^ort 
pants and thought I might be able to talk you out of making 
this trip. Naturally, I asked a lot of questions, wanted to 
know this and that. In the end she ups and tdls me — ^not 
anno3red about her talking to your old buddy, are you?” 
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"Sure I’m annoyed." 

"But you won't say anything to her, will you?" 

"Not much." 

"Why not listen to what I have in mind first?" 

"I'm listening.” 

For a time sucked thoughtfully at his pipe. Emotion 
was'getting the better of him again and he felt quite inade- 
quate to ^ht against it. Since the dawn ghosts had been 
hovering around him. Three sailors and a smiling-faced 
woman kept drifting out of the past, bringing with them all 
the memories, jo}rs an4 pain of a lifetime. They were urging 
him to speak, &ut his throat felt so — ^ 

From afar he heard Gort's cold voice : 

"Mother told you about my having another fall, too, I 
suppose?” 

"Km, hm." 

"And my meeting Jenny?” 

"Everything, lad, everything— t — " 

"That’s swell.” 

"Wouldn't feel too badly about it if I were you.” 

"Who, Jenny?” 

"No, your Ma. She thoqght she was doin’ right, and as 
things 'ave turned out I’m certain something more than just 
a troubled heart brought her to my place last night.” 

Gort’s gase returned quickly to the other’s face; bitter 
words were on his lips, but on seeing tears in the old man's 
eyes, he whispered : 

"What do you think made her call, Sam?” 

"God, maybe.” 

"Why God?” 

"Because without His help yer woB’t get anywhere, son.” 

"Couldn’t be much worse than the vfscy I am, old-timer.” 

"Don’t 3 mu believe itl Here you Have a mother, good home 
andfirien^. That’s much more than you’ll arrive in Vila 
with — ^ri^t, ain’t I?” 

"I’ll have nmf thousand good American dollars.” 

"They won’t gefyou very far. Costs a lot of money even to 
live these days. Anyway, what do you aim on doin’?” 

"Throwing away those damned sticks.” 

"'Then what?” 

"Look around for something to do.” 

"Really determined about having a go at the New Hebrides, 
ain’t you?” , 

"Would you like to know why?” 
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"Sure would." 

"Because lately I find myself becoming far too interested in 
that old Winchester Dad bought me years ago. Hardly a 
night passes without my slipping a few cartridges into fts 
breech — ^bad sign, isn't it?" 

"Rotten way for a young feller to die, though," Sam said, 
rising and taking a few steps across the lawn. "I agree it 
takes a lot of guts to go on when everythin' seems stacked 
against yer, but everyone of us owes somethin* to God, even 
just the will to hang on. T think anyway." 

Gort laughed quietly. 

"That's where we difles." 

The old man turned slowly: 

"Don't believe in God any longer, eh?" 

"Haven't for a long time — ^not since those first terrible days 
at Iwo Jima." The speaker shrugged. "One can't watch his 
friends being blown to pieces or mowed down by the dozen 
and still "believe in the Deity." 

"I do, son." 

"Then I envy you." 

"By the look in your eyes I'd say you was sorry for me." 

Gort did not ^jmmit himself; instead, he picked up a red 
pencil and began following one df the sea routes marked on 
the map. He had reached Tahiti when Sam spoke : 

"Any particular reason for you decidin' bn Vila?" 

The pencil went on, stopp)ed at a tiny island that bore the 
name of Raitiere. 

"I knew a guy once," Gort said presently; "we were at 
Duke together. During the war ‘Curley Ross had the job of 
building an air-strip there — ^he reckoned it was about the 
last place this side of hell." 

Sam chuckled wellwiown in his throat. 

"Hardly call that a recommendation, would you?" 

"It's the way I want it," the other answered, foldingihis 
map with meticulous care. "You can have your cities and all 
this so-called American luxury, but I'm heading for a little 
backwater where, according to Curley, a«man could crawl 
along on his belly and no one would turn a hair; or have his 
throat cut just as easily as drinking a glass of beer." The 
cripple smiled. "As I visualize Vila, the going will be mighty 
tough, yet I can't get out of my head that something's wail- 
ing for me there — ^worth taking a look-see, don't you think?" 

A few added wrinkles showed on Sam’s deeply furrowed 
brow, but his blue eyes were smiling when he stirred to speak. 

4— TDA 
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"After your Ma left last night the five of us had a kinda 
conference, son. We were all in the lounge: Mary Lou, Paul, 
Timothy, Peter and me — near two o'clock young Peter sort 
of got very quiet, so I said to him: ‘What's wrong, little guy?' 
Often called him by that name, remember?" The speaker 
sighed, waited for his puzzled listener to nod, then continued 
as if chooang every word: " ‘I wouldn’t try to talk Gort out 
of going to Vila, Dad,’ he told me. ‘I can appreciate Mrs. 
Saunders' point of view; she wants him to remain at Two 
Springs. But no woman, not even a mother, understands how 
a fellow feels when he’s condeilined to walking around on 
sticks for life.’ ” Sam laughed a%ost noiselessly. "Know 
what the yoifiig beggar ups and tells me then?” 

"No, old-timer, I don’t.” 

"That here in Two Springs I wasn’t much good, nohow. 
‘What are you doing with your life. Dad?’ he says. ‘Just 
mooching aroimd a few gardens, pufijing out weeds. We expect 
bigger things of you; not much sense climbing Strawberry 
Hill every Sunday to visit Mother’s grave; she’s not there 
any more. We’re all up here in this world of clouds, watching 
and loving you. Dad. For years now we’ve followed you to 
church, dned your damp eyes as you knelt in prayer, S5Tnpa- 
thized with you in your lo^iely existence, but that’s all past 
now. You have a work to do. Gort was our friend ; don’t let 
him go to Vila alone; he needs someone like you — you need 
him, too. Half your trouble down below is brought about by 
man’s inability to see things as we do up here. Your path 
through the future is already defined. It’s not one across 
which stardust falls, or twilight softens, but you’ve got to 
do it. Dad.’ ” 

Visibly affected, Gort lit a cigarette, sat there blowing 
quick puffs of smoke into the' brigh\ aptumn sunlight. Soon 
he would get to his feet and say something, attempt to 
exfress what he felt, but not yet awhile. Sam’s words seemed 
to have brought the sky closer, and in the centre of that huge 
white cloud he perceived a countenance, a very beautiful 
countenance, ft seemed to be looking right at him. 

The old man’s voice was very gentle. 

"I — talked things over with your Ma as soon as I got 
here. She’s all for it now, so what say we drive into Nash\^e 
directly and see what we can do about arranging our passages? 
I’ve got forty thousand dollars — you’ve nine thousand — ^that 
makes us kinda se&ure, doesn’t it?” 

Still Gort did not move. That noble countenance was fading 
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now, melting slowly like pore white snow tinder sunlight. For 
a while he was conscious of a great sadness. Then as quicldy 
an emotion allied to elation gripped him, yet it was not quite 
the same. The warmth welling up from the pit of his stomach 
was something new, came only to those lucky few who have 
glimpsed the face of God. 

Mrs. Saunders had been waiting in her car outside the 
Nashville Tourist Bureau for well over an hour when she 
qpticed both men making tl|pir way across the street. 

"Well,” she asked, throwmg open the door, "how did you 
get on?” 

"We’re in for it now,” Sam answered, taking Gort’s sticks 
and placing them in the back seat. "At first it didn’t seem as 
though we’d get no place. ‘Vila,’ they said. ‘Never heard of 
it.’ ^en our young friend here gets kinda hot under the 
collar, demanded they«phone Frisco, with the result” — 
the spea'ker gave a little grjn — ^"hate to tell you this, Mrs. 
Saunders, but seems as though Gort and me be quitting 
the good old United States on Thursday. Bit sudden, ain’t it?” 

She felt the seat sink under the weight of- her son’s body 
and a moment ’<iter heard him close the side door — ^its faint 
click sounded unusually loud to Her. 

When Sam had called just after lunch, and explained his 
plan, she had felt as if a great weight had been lifted off her 
shoulders, but at the words, "quitting on 'Thursday,” fear’s 
cold hand had pushed against her heart, and notwithstanding 
a brave attempt to repulse it, the feeling persisted as she sat 
there waiting for some comment from Gort. 

“We had no alternative, honey,” he said, as she reached' 
for the ignition key. "li we hadn’t booked on the Comte du 
Pont therp’s no telling how long we'd have to wait.” 

“It’s — it’s a French boat,” she heard herself say. “What 
size, dear?” 

"Quite small, carries only fourteen passengers and (^irgo.” 

"Ohl” Mrs. Saunders’ lips were quivering slightly as she 
started the motor, but S^’s reassuring voice helped to 
bolster up her crumbling morale. 

"Of course, there’s every chance of our arrivin' back within 
a year— depends on Vila, don’t it, Gort?” 

The woman stole a quick glance at her son’s face; it look« i 
more youthful, and his eyes seemed less confused than she 
had seen them for weeks. 

"I’m going to get me two good legs out of this trip. 
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Mother,** he said. 'Two good legs and a tummy full of 
courage. With Sam to help me I can’t fail.” 

^She was driving along the busy street in a mist of her 
own tears. On looking at Gort a few seconds before, memories 
potent as old wine had seef^d through her mind. She saw 
him in mapy phases: the child on his way to school for the 
first time, sUpping along by her side, a small leather case in 
his right hand, a bunch of flowers in the other; Gort the boy, 
helping his father in the garden; Gort home from college, 
coming down the stairs three a^ a time for breakfast and 
saying: ‘‘Morning, honey-child, what’s cooking?”; Gort at 
his father’s ^urial sehdce, grown up overnight, whispering: 
"Steady there. Mother, steady!” The three of them, Jenny, 
Gort and herself out driving, Gort home on final leave. The 
heartache of what might-have-been, a^last good-bye. then 
watching him walk towards the taxi. *Gort, his face much 
leaner, tighter, harder, standing with ten other returned 
servicemen on the Nashville railroad station, while the crowd 
cheered and a band played My Old Kentucky Home. All these 
things came back to her now, came back with a force that 
hurt. “I’ll get me two good legs out of this and a tummy full 
of courage.” The words repeated themselves in her mind 
until she wanted to scream.* 

Sam broke the silence: 

"I’ll arrange fear Harry Vine and his wife to move into my 
place — they’re a nice young couple.” 

Mrs. Saunders nodded in agreement, then heard her son’s 
voice: 

"How do you feel about everything, Mother?” 

"Fine.” 

"Think I’m doing the right thing, don’t you?” 

"Of course." 

"Honest?” 

'JCross my heart.” 

"That's swell,” he murmured, patting her on the knee. "I 
knew you'd understand, honey.” 



CHAPTER XI 


A CHANCE visitor to Vila on this lovely April morning 
would have woi>dered what was responsible for the 
%ctivity which since seveif o'clock had been going on along 
the waterfront. Groups qf children. New Hebrideans, Tonkinese 
and Chinese could have been seen walking fiong the Rue 
Higginson carrying huge bunches of flowers that in any 
city florist's would have fetched a fabulous figure. 

Hibiscus, frangipsenni, wild violets and camellias pressed 
against the youngsters' dark, uncovered chests, had brought 
a wondious splash of colour to this erstwhile drab fore- 
shore. Their faces, too, mast surely have added to one's 
astonishment as, aglow with excitement, their eager young 
owners gathered on the wharf talking in a. mixture of un- 
familiar tongues 

This unusual sight alone would have been sufiicient to 
justify enquiring what was happening, but at seven- thirty 
when practically the whole Europ>ean adult population began 
arriving in cars, afoot, or on bikes, fuel was quickly added 
to the already bright flames of curiosity, for only on very 
rare occasions do the few English families who reside in Vila 
condescend to mix openly with riieir more numerous French 
neighbours. 

This, however, happened to be one of those eventful 
moments, for everyone from the British Resident Commis- 
sioner's wife to the mbst lowly native loved Ang^lique Balant, 
and this morning she was coming home. Soon now 4^1© 
Commissionaire Renommee would slip into the harbour, and 
those lucky few who owned or could afford to hire a bdht would 
go out and meet that delightful young ^oman, whom the 
English referred to as "irresistible," the I^ench as "s3niipa- 
thique." 

Excited voices echoed along the waterfront when at 
exactly eight-thirty the Commissionaire Renommee poked her 
sleek white bows around Devil's Point's high, forbidding cliffs. 
The murmur rose to a roar when twenty minutes later the 
metallic soiind of anchor chains imwinding rang across the 
water. 


!•! 
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Monsieur Nebrac. who for the past half-hour had stood on 
the bridge of his luxurious yacht, stud3dng the mUling crowd 
through binoculars, spoke to his companion, a tall, heavily 
shouldered yoiuig man with unusually thick lips and a mop 
of flaming r^ hair. 

"Ah, it is terrible; even now he has not arrived — ^here, see 
for yourself." 

Dave Brown took the glasses without comment. An 
Australian, he had arrived in Vila only six months ago as the 
Condominion's chief radio operatbr, and as yet had not felt 
the sting of ^her its boredom or it% slander, which was said 
to have broken the spirit of his unfortunate predecessor. 

“I believe you're right," he said, handing the binocrilars 
back. "What could have happened?” 

"I can’t- understand it," the French* High Commissioner 
replied, running a handkerchief roui\fl his thick sweat-stained 
neck. "For Angdlique he would do anything. Oh, 'M'sieur, 
wait till you see her. She is vdry beautiful, yet her father, 
he does not come — ^it is all so strange." 

Dave Brown, more amused than concerned, laughed: 

"Is she attached?" 

•’Attached?” 

"Yes — engaged?” 

"Oh, that.” Monsieur Nebrac, glasses glued to his eyes, 
was still studying the crowd. "As far as I know, Ang£li(^ue 
has never been interested in men. Her love she shares with 
everyone, but her heart, my friend, is reserved fw Dr. 
Balant.” 

"Is she blonde or brunette?” 

"Neither — ^her skin has the tint of ripening com, her hair, 
black as a raven's wing, is fine as sfiken threads. 'Then there 
are her eyes, green as j^e when caught by sunlight-satisfied, 
Mopsieur?” 

Abashed by his companion’s tone. Brown lit a cigarette. 
He pondered well before asking the next question: 

"Queer fellow, the doctor, don't you think?” 

"After you've lived here a little longer,” the High Commis- 
sioner said, allowing the glasses to rest on their straps, “you 
might be^ to understand what this place is capable of doing 
to men like Monsieur Balant. I've been in Vila only three 
years and in that time I've watched at least half a dozen 
men return to their homes broken beyond repair. Malaria 

is one of thd worst dangers, the climate another, but ” 

He smiled. "Ah, well, you'll find out, my friend.” 
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The other's thick lips framed a half-smile. 

"Trying to frighten me, are you?” 

"No, just giving you some Mendly advice.” 

"You have in mind Webster, my predecessor, I suppose.” 

"He and others.” 

"But poor Larry got caught up with one of the native 
women here. Between her and the grog he didn't stand a 
chance.” 

"M'sieur?” 

^"Yes.” 

"Immediately on aniving in Vila, whom did you call 
on?” 

"The British Resident Commissioner." 

"Exactly.” The little Frenchman lifted his plump hands. 
"And what did His Excellency tell you?” 

"About Larry Webster’s slide down hill.” 

"Is that aH?” 

"A few other things; nothing really important, though.” 

"The club over there, he warned you against frequenting 
it, too often, I suppose?” 

"Quite so.” 

"And loneliness — shortage of w«men, etc." 

"He did touch on those.” 

"Yet you shrugged and said there was' nothing to worry 
about?” 

Brown laughed. 

“Apparently you’ve been talking to Sir George.” 

"My wife and I were at his place only last n^ht, M'sieur.” 

“Comparing notes, eh?” 

“No, pla)dng cards.” 

"During which I was discussed, presumably.” 

"Very briefly.” 

"Then how do you know what the Conunissioner and I 
talked about?” 

"Because with all new-comers we follow the same*pattem, 
M'sieur. Remember, I act for the French ^vemment as he 
for the British, consequently our advice to strangers is 
practically identical.” 

"I get you,” Brown said, taking a packet of cigarettes from 
his shirt po^et. "So, irrespective of who it is, you boll' 
recite the same lines — Shaving got through the formalities of 
'How-do-you-do' sort of thing, you settle down to the job of 
trying to make a cove feel that he’s landed himself in a 
mad-house.” Tte speaker smiled ea^y. "Frankly, I think 
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Vila's all right, apt to get one down now and again, but 
eveiything considered it's not too bad.” 

'Then you’re happy here?" 

"Why not? I'm getting well paid, have a boy who looks 
after me likp a king, excellent food, decent quarters, plus ” 

"A c«rtam married woman whom you visit every Wednes- 
day afternoon round three o’clock — ^isn’t that so?” 

Brown’s big frame straightened quickly. He threw a 
startled glance at his companion, but Monsieur Nebrac was 
again busy with the glasses. *’ 

"Better retract that*' — ^the voice, though a trifle uncertain, 
held a threat— "before I lose my temper.” 

The Frmchman was watching Doctors C16vite and Anderson 
being helped from the officii launch. Not till they had 
boarded the Commissionaire Renommie did he speak: 

“I retract nothing, my friend, and what’s more, I resent 
your tone. Please calm down.” 

Brown was moving forward. 

"Want to know something?” 

"What, Monsieur?” 

"Unless you apologize for that nasty crack — quickly, too — 
I’ll chuck you overboard.” « 

His companion’s moon-shaped face broke into a confident 
smile; 

"I would think twice before indulging in such horseplay, 
M 'sieur. I'm short of stature, but in my day was regarded as 
an excellent wrestler. Is there not a chance, therefore, of 
my reversing the order? What’s more. I'm only trying to 
save your life.” 

"My life?” 

"Precisely. You see, Madame Pe*llidre’s husband is a very 
jealous man and ” 

KThat doesn’t mean a thing to me.” 

"I don’t think you’re being exactly honest with yourself, 
or are ;^ou just a fool, M’sieur? Vila is a small place, and 
naturally your‘*vi^ts to Madame PelliSre’s manage have been 
noted-otherwise how should I know of them?” 

Brown licked the tiny pinpoints of sweat from his upper 
lip before speaking: 

"But just because I call on a woman ” 

"So at last you admit it.” 

“Well, yes, 1^ ” 

"Then I vfeuld advise you not to visit her again,” the High 
C<Hnmis6ioner warned, with a careless lift of his shoulders. 
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"I realise the lady in question is greatly attracted to men, 
particularly new-comers, but her poor husband is so much 
m love that he is blind. So far, however, I have managed*to 
keep his wife's indiscretions away from him.” The speaker 
laughed quietly. "We French are a funny lot where morals 
are concerned, M’sieur; much more broadminded than .you 
English, yet there's a limit to all things, and my patience is 
running out — consequently Madame Pellidre has bad her last 
chance — ^which also is yours. Do I 'make myself perfectly 
Clear, M'sieur?" 

Brown glared down at the little nmt of a man. He was 
both annoyed and scared. One second he felr prompted to 
reach out and push him in the face, tell him to mind his own 
damned business, but he knew he wouldn’t. The fellow had 
him trapped all righf : and seeing he'd grown tired of Madame 
Pelli^re, it really didn’t piatter. Presently he smiled. 

"WeD, that's that. What say we go over and meet M’amselle 
Balant?” 

"I’m sorry.” The Commissioner pointed to a small boat 
nearing his yacht. "You were invited here for one purpose; 
it has been serv d, and now my boys are waiting to take 
you to the wharl -good day, M’sifeur.” 

For a second it appeared certain that Brown would knock 
the admonisher down. His right hand closed and swimg back, 
but even while poising his huge body to deliver the blow he 
heard a cool voice say: 

"M’sieur Nebrac, how are you, how are you?” 

The Frenchman swung round* muttered a startled "Mon 
Dieu,” then, without glancing at Brown, rushed towards the 
opposite rail, over whicl^ a girlish figure in a pastel-blue two- 
piece swimsuit was being assisted by a dozen eager hands. 
"Angiliqiie,” he criea, "Angdliquel How on earth <hd you get 
here?” 

"I give you one big surprise,” she laughed, gripping his 
hands and leaning back so as to miss noting of h^ friend's 
astonishment. 'Time, everything, it go^ so slow and I 
get impatient of waiting for a medical inspection, so I 
swim.” 

"Ah, but that is dangerous, Ang6tique; the harbour it is 
full of sharks, and your life it is so precious — ^you make m > 
tremble — see.” 

‘"The big fish, they do not worry me, M’sieur.” Her voice, 
low, husky, struck the ears like a bass harp-string when 
fingered by ap expert. "Two years is a long time for me 
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to-< ’* She paused and, after taking In all the a dmiring 

fa^ turned her way, add^: “My Poppa, where is he?” 

"Waiting on the wharf," the High Conunissioner lied, 
releasing ue girl’s cool hands. "Can't pick him out from 
here, thougl^." 

"Then I go to him." 

"Whenever you’re ready, my ’’ The words on Nebrac’s 

lips faded to an inaudible whisper when, without warning, 
Ang41ique laughed, and dived ave^ the side. 

Anxious eyes foUowed the girl’s figure as it moved quickly 
through the c^ar, blu^ water. She swam without efioft, her 
small feet and brown arms making hardly a ripple as, working 
in perfect co-ordination, they carried their lovely owner 
shoreward. 

Not until she had reached the wharf did Monsieur Nebrac 
appear to draw breath, but now he iqhaled deeply and, while 
mopping a perspiring brow, addressed Dave Brown, wKo stood 
leaning against the rail : 

"I’ve another suggestion to make, my friend.” 

The radio operator grinned. 

"You’ve got nothing to worry about,” he said. "She’s a bit 
above my dass. Another thifig, I like them older — don’t you?” 
So saying, he brushed his in(hgnant host aside and stepped 
into the waiting launch. 


It took Ang41ique well over twenty minutes to pass through 
the enthusiastic crowd, and* by then her arms were aching 
tmder their burden of flowers. To every greeting she asked: 
"My Poppa, have you seen him?” bpt W white, brown and 
black-sk^ed admirers had for some, reason ignored the 
question. 

Tfiough deeply disappointed, she had so far managed to 
hide her perplexity. Now, however, as she noticed the delicate 
face of a Iwy smiling up at her from under an oversized 
topee, she gav^'h sAarp cry of alarm, and going down on one 
Imee open^ wide her arms. 

"Little Butch," she whispered. "Little Butch." 

His quivering lips had been pressed against the girl’s neck 
for some second Mfore his muffled wor<b reached her: 

"It is so good to see you again, Ang^lique — so very good." 

She sighed and, forcing him from h^, adced: 

"You have ‘been sick, darling?" 

"No.” 
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"Then how is it you do not grow?" 

"Perhaps it is because I’m alwa)^ to remain small," the 
child said, running caressing hands through his companion’s 
damp hair, "but we not talk about it now. Your father, he’s 
waiting at home, Ang6Iique — ^we must go now.” 

Since his mother, the widow of an Indian Army officer, 
settled in Vila six years before, little Butch had won some- 
thing of a reputation for himself. Known as the best "fixer" 
in the New Hebrides, this unusually handsome boy could be 
l^elied on to organize alm^t anjdhing. If, for instance, you 
decided to go fishing Ijfit lacked both gear and boat, a few 
words to him would result in the trip being Arranged to the 
most minute detail. At a stated time you would be called 
for by a taxi, taken to a spot on the waterfront and assisted 
into a well-stocked outrigger. Then little Butch, in complete 
charge, would begin to stagger you with his easy conversation 
and knowledge of marifie Ufe. 

Lunch-time would see him produce a basket of wafer-like 
sandwiches, then even before your subconscious mind began 
to conjure up visions closely associated with a glass of cold 
beer, he’d take a bottle of l^er from a bag filled with ice- 
cubes, and sa} . "Seeing M’sieur enjoyed those sandwiches, 
perhaps he’d like a drink." 

Always smiling and ready to lend a hand, little Butch had 
endeared himself to the people of Vila. Speaking his own 
tongue with the diction of a well-educated boy, he was 
equally at home in the company of French, Tonkinese, 
C^ese and local natives. In '•talking to this very lovable 
character, one found it difficult to beUeve that his big heart 
had been broken before its young owner had turned eight 
years of age. 

On arriving in Vila with her son, Mrs. White had proved to 
be an ideal mother, intelligent, not unattractive; and ^ng 
an excellent needlewoman, she had catered for the wants of 
the English and French ladies’ taste in fashion. By 1948, in 
fact, little Butch’s mother had done so well with her small 
dressmaking salon on the Rue Carnot that she thought of 
sending him to school in Sydney. Unfortunatdy, however, 
on the very day she had received application papers from the 
principal of the Scots College, Jake Larkins’ small eAol-smdling 
lumer had entered Vila harbour. 

Drunkard, blackmailer, thu^ and standover man, compelled 
to quit Tahiti and adjacent islands in fear of his woithless 
life, he had decided to take refuge in the New Hebrides until 
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thmgs quietened down. A giant of a man, with jet black curly 
hair and dark piercing eyes set far too close to a badly 
flattened nose, Larkins looked what he was — a type who 
asked no favours from life and gave none. 

How the unfortunate Mrs. White first met this piece of 
humw jetsdm is still obscure. Some say he just walked into 
her dressmaking salon, while others are quite as certain they 
had known each other in India years before. Whatever the 
answer, their association spelt tra^gedy for little Butch and 
his mother. 

Within a month Mrs. White lost irtferest in her child, her 
dignity and b6siness. Accompanied by Larkins, she could 
have been seen practically every night drinking at Madame 
Joumez’s hotel. His crude jokes and her drunken laughter 
were much- frowned upon at the time, bht when it became 
common knowledge that Larkins had^ taken up residence in 
the Whites' bungdow, voices were raised in disgust. 

That was two years ago. NovJadays no one bothered to 
mention them. Occasionally, when sober, little Butch's mother 
ventured into the shopping area, but she did so reluctantly, 
for experience had made her regret the past. Too late now, 
though, for at forty-five she was destroyed. Disease had taken 
pathetic toll of her once shapely legs; they moved slowly, one 
foot dragpng behind the other, as if it were not part of her 
poor, rotting body. 

With a tolerance and devotion rarely found in a child, little 
Butch had assumed the responsibility of looking after this 
iU-starred pair. In between attending to the wants of his 
mother and the brute he called "Sir," the lad had somehow 
managed to meet the household accounts by offering his 
organizing ability to anyone requiring services. 

* It was because of the chfld's tragic backgrourid that 
Ang^que had befriended him. Even while in Paris she had 
not &led: parcels of clothes, food and books had reached 
Vila with ^very ship, yet despite her generosity, malnutrition 
had already wrougl^ irrevocable harm on this lovable but 
pathetic character. 

Relieved after news of her father, the girl's interest returned 
to little Butch. Tears filled her eyes as she studied him. There 
was no youth left in that lovely uplifted face. It had sharpened 
to almost adult firmness, and around his mouth she noticed 
tiny lines biting into the boy’s tender lips. These things, 
together with^to puny bare shoulders and arms, shocked 
Ang£lique, but when during her all-searching scrutiny he was 
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overcome by a spasm of coughing she drew him to her 
urgently. 

‘*0h, what have they done to my little friend!" she cried. 
"You have lost so much weight, and that cough, it frightens 
me." 

He leant against her heavily. 

"It has been with me for some months now, Ang^lique, but 
I do not write of it in my letters." 

"You should have told me, darling." 

"I almost did once," he admitted, behind a devastating 
smile, "but after reading the page I knew you^would be sad, 
so I tore it up." 

She was looking at him through tear-brushed eyes. 

"Is your mother still with that horrid man, dear?" 

"He has not left us, Ang61ique." 

She wa^ on both knees now, hugging the very breath out 
of him, but little Butch ^id not mind, for all affection 
had passed him by since Ang^lique's departure for France. 
Within a few moments, however, the child remembered 
his mission, hence the quick throw-back- of his narrow 
shoulders. 

"We must go now," he said. •M'sieur Balant will be very 
angry with me if I do not carry out his orders." 

She smiled. 

"What did my Poppa tell you?" 

Momentarily the youngster's eyes were touched with 
laughter;; 

"I'm afraid he was a little rude, Ang^lique." 

"Well, come on, I'm quite broadminded." 

"But you do not swea^." 

"I have occasionally — ^why?" 

"Your father did this morning." 

"Surely not in your presence." 

"Oh, yes, he did." The index finger of little Butgh’s right 
hand was playing an imaginary game of noughts and crosses 
on his listener's oval brow. "Only this morning Albemo called 
with a message for me to come over and see your father. 
When I arrived he seemed very angry, so I said: ‘Why, 
M'sieur, are you so cross, when today the whole world is 
happy?' " The speaker paused to pick up an armful ^f 
Ang61ique's flowers. "Guess what he told me." 

"Well, come on. I'm waiting to hear." 

"Do you really want to know?" 

"Hm, hm." 
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"• ‘I’ve not forgotten,’ M’sieur yelled at me, 'but nothiiu’s 
going to drag me down with that mob. Damned hyprocrites 
most of them, an}^ay, so you’ll hire a taxi and bring 
Ang61ique here— Kion’t be too bloody long about it, either.’ ” 

"Poppa shouldn’t say such things to you,’’ she consoled, 
foUowmg him to the waiting car. “I’ll give him one big scold 
for using that word.’’ 

Their taxi was swinging into Rue Pasteur before it left the 
crowd of running natives behind, ^^llowed to relax at last, she 
leaned back against a cushion of flowers and pressed one of 
the child’s cold hands. 

"Little Butdi?’’ 

His eyes were caressing her face like tender fingers. 

"Yes." 

"We go swimming again soon, eh?” 

"Oh, yes, please.’’ 

"And have picnics at that love^ spot you discovered ih the 
Valley of Sounds.” 

"We found it together, Angdlique.” 

"But you reached it first.” 

He waved his free hand, as if refusing to take any credit 
away from ho', then changed the subject with a somewhat 
anxious: 

"France — ^you’ll not go back?” 

"No, darling.” 

"Yet in your letters there was so much praise for that 
place — ^what’s its name again?” 

"The Louvre?” 

"No— Champs something?” 

"Ah, the Champs Elys^es.” She laqghed. "One day perhaps 
you go there, eh?” 

The child did not answer. He could have given at least 
two«5otmd reasons why such pleasures would never be his, yet 
rather than spoil her homecoming he preferred to remain 
silent. 

They were dlmbing the steepest part of the hill now; 
modest weatho'board homes surrounded by neat gardens ran 
off from the narrow gravel road, like furtive white ghosts 
whose one desire was to escape the intense 'heat. Not till 
their car, in low gear, had gained the Rue Picanrm did little 
Butch find his voice: 

"The Comte du Pont arrived on Tuesday, Ang6Iique — 
remember it?’' 

She was sitting forward on the seat, gazing towards her 
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house which showed through a cluster of dejected-lookiiig 
palms. 

"Quite well. It called here several times in 1948.” 

"And returned last Tuesday with two passengers." 

"Oh, anyone we know?" 

"They are strangers," the boy said in sympathetic tones. 
"Father and son, I think. One is dangerously ill." 

Ang^lique’s eyes did not wander from the green roof of her 
father's bungalow as she asked: 

"What’s wrong with him, darling?" 

"Polio— they say the^poor old man will die.'^ 

"How very sadI He’s in the French hospital, I suppose." 

"No— British.” 

"They’re English^ people, then?" She was gathering up 
her flowers in great haste, for their car had turned into 
Hue df’Alsarp Lorraine; and would soon be drawing to a 
iwltr 

"No, Americans. The son, he is badly crippled, gets around 
on a walking-stick. I’m so sorry for hiin." 

But Angdlique, whose heart at any time could be touched 
by the distress r . others, did not hear her companion’s words. 
The taxi’s squeaking brakes wei% being applied, and she was 
trembling from head to foot . 

"I’ll see you later, darling," she called over her shoulder. 
"There’s Poppa coming down the stepxs — I run, yes.” 

As his daughter reached the gate. Monsieur Balant’s strides 
lengthened, but within a matter of seconds he, too, was nm- 
ning. The years stood still, swept back; he saw Ang^lique as 
a child racing towards him across the beaches of a dozen 
islands ; he felt, too, th^t old emotion, a mixture of great joy 
and deep inward pajn, as with "Poppa, oh. Poppa!" she threw 
herself into his hungry arms. 

The eyes of both were damp when a minute latew she 
stepped back a pace and looked up at him. 

"You do not say one single word to me yet, roppa — ^is 
anything wrong?” 

With an effort he steadied his quivering lips. 

"For two long years I yearn for this moment, and now it 
is mine there's a weight on my tongue — ^but my heart, can 
you not hear its voice?” 

She smiled, pressed her left ear against his chest and 
listened, spoke from there; 

"What does it say. Poppa?” 

"That I love you very much.” He swallowed hard. "Why, 
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though, this swimsuit? Where are all those pretty frocks you 
bought in Paris?" 

"In my cabin, Poppa." 

"So you swim from the ship, eh?” 

"Oh, it is, good; the water is so cool and I cannot wait — 
you're happy I’m back, yes?” 

"Terribly happy." The man’s voice was still hushed. "When 
you left here I lost the art of living, nothing seemed worth 
while, but now we go back, recaptiire the warmth and simple 
little pleasures that once were ours — ^we must, Angdlique." 

She was agaw staring straight at him. 

"You do not look very well. Poppa; under your eyes there 
are dark rings, and your face, it is much thinner — ^why?" 

"Because I’m two years older, my pretty one." 

"But nejit birthday is only your fifty-seventh.” 

"After the half century a man eiges, quickly in Vila, .dear — 
study most of them here, and ’’ 

"Poppa?" 

"Yes, darling.” 

"Little Butch, what’s his trouble?" 

Monsieur Balant’s eyes swept towards the taxi, just then 
coasting past his front gatA He saw a white face pressed 
against the window, but did not acknowledge the youngster’s 
wistful smile. 

"I've not noticed anything amiss with him,” he lied. 
“Granted, little Butch is very small for his age, yet what 
else could you expect of anyone who lives as he does? — that 
swine Larkins is still with his’ mother, you know." 

"And Madame White — ^what of her?” 

"She has about six months longer tp live.” 

"To Uve?” 

"Perhaps less.” 

"Poor thing!” The girl shook her head sadly. "Oh, Poppa, 
how can some p>eople be so foolish? She was such a nice 
person onc«.” 

“You wouldn't think so now,” he said. "In my time I’ve 
seen a good many p)eople destroyed, but never anyone so 
completely as Madame White.” 

"Is she one of your p>atients. Poppa?” 

"These da3rs I do not pnuctise, Ang£lique. Most of my life 
has been spent attending to the unwashed bodies of natives, 
with their smells and sores, so I’ve retired — ^understandable, 
isn’t it?" 

"You — ^you do not treat anyone?” 
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"Not a soul," he muttered, throwing his arm about her 
waist, "not a soul." 

In silence they gained the veranda. Deep in tholight, 
Ang^lique did not notice the new seven-piece cane suite bought 
specially for her homecoming, or Albemo, their house- 
boy, arranging a huge bowl of flowers on a small g4ss-top 
table. 

Looking up, the frizzy-haired New Hebridean grinned from 
^.ear to ear and spoke in ]^dgin English : 

"Happy come along big ship fast, Missie — ^flowers pick you, 
nice?" 

She smiled and ran her fingers across fhe soft hibfecus 
petals. 

"They're very lovely, Albemo." 

As the native ‘moved into the house, Monsieur Balant 
laughed, and in a quick movement opened the louvres. 

'four little ship,* does it not look small from here, 
Ang61ique?" 

She walked over to the veranda edge and, like him, stood 
gazing down at the harbour's sun-kissed waters. Several small 
barges, their ^,anwales piled high with copra, had already 
begun unloading, and from the Commissionaire Renommie's 
busy decks a boatswain's voice could be heard occasionally 
above the din of screaming winches. Native canoes, their 
outriggers decorated with flowers, were making shoreward, 
while above them a number of young seagulls glided and 
swooped in search of fish. 

"Just before I left Paris I visited Limours," she said, break- 
ing the short silence. "Everything was much the same as you 
have described No. 2 ^ Rue H6buterre. Even that huge brass 
door-knocker is still in use." 

The’ man's mou'lh tightened: 

"Who lives there now, Ang^lique?" 

"A M'sieur Chontaine and his wife. They were so kind, 
showed me right through the house." 

"How does it look, child?" 

"Every room did something to me. Poppa; its old-world 
dignity Med me with a strange sense of loss. Why, I do not 
know." 

He sighed into the hot sunlight. 

"My study, you were in it, too, I suppose?" 

"Oh, yes — I sat there a long while, talking in whispers to 
the ghost of a little boy." 

"My ghost, eh?" 
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*'He told me snch a lot of things/* she said in a dreamy, 
far-ayray voice. "I cried for you. Poppa.” 

"A^y, my pretty one?” 

"Because I could not help it.” 

He lit the cheroot in his hand, a little too deliberately for 
a maa who merely wants to smoke. Ang61ique’s mention of 
his old home had stirred within him a chain of memories that 
slipped through his mind like the thrust of a sword. He was 
about to change the subject when she stirred: 

"Poppa?” 

"Well?” 

"The girls at' Madame Le Chateaudun’s finishing school 
could not understand why I did not have a picture of Mother. 
When I said they were all lost when our yacht was wrecked, 
some did not believe me." 

"It's perfectly true,” he muttere4 squaring his ^hin 
Moulders. "Anyway, I’d rather not talk of your mother; ytJir 
know how I feel about her.” 

She half turned, facing him. 

"Hate for a dead woman is evil, though. Poppa — ^why 
must you be this way?” 

"Have I not told you often Inough?” 

"Very little. Poppa.” 

"Then let what I’ve said be sufficient.” 

"You are angry with me?” 

"Only when you question me about your mother,” he 
ansWered, meeting her gaze for the first time in minutes. 
"One day, no doubt, circumstances will force me to justify 
my hatred, but until then I’m not prepared to discuss any- 
thing even remotely associated with tlve past. It is best for 
both of us that way, child.” 

A little shiver passed through Ang61ique. Something in 
her father’s eyes troubled the girl, yet a moment later when 
he rubbed }|is unsteady hands together and said: "Now for 
a welcome-home drink, my dear,” she gave a quick smile and 
followed him across tlio veranda. 



CHAPTER XII 


T hrough the window he had watched masses of colours 
competing on the eastern horizon. Shell-pink had followed 
theMawn, had spread itself slowly over that breathless flush 
of silver, only to be infused and edged five minutes later with 
streaks of gold. For a while everything Imd remained in 
these dual shades, spread like a gorgeous transparent gown 
draped slowly along the path of the dawn goddess, then 
suddenly the timi&ty of pastel hues was replaced by 
definite colours; vermilion, old-rose, orange and mauve 
, gained control, merged, broadened, lengthened, until most 
of the eastern sky seemed overburdened with crimson 
glory. 

Owing to the efforts of Lady GoUan, the British Resident 
Commissioner's wife, a room had been made 'available for 
Gort at the hospital, yet this gesture, much appreciated as 
it was, had failed in its purpose. 

When only a day's sailing from Vila Sam had caught a 
chill and later complained of feeling off colour. Gort, how- 
ever, had not been unduly concerned. Until then they had 
enjoyed every minute of the voyage. In Papeete a wonderful 
thing had happened. One night while the two friends were 
sitting in the Col Bleu watching a group of lovely brown- 
skinned Tahitian girls going through a routine of hip and 
hand movements to the accompaniment of a native orchestra, 
Gort had finished off his beer and said enthusiastically: 
''Wouldn't like to bet me ten dollars I'll walk out of here 
leaving one of these sticks behind, would you?” At^hich 
Sam had placed a fifty-dollar bill on the table and^allenged: 
“Cover it, son.” 

An hour later he had stood by, and with his big heart 
thumping madly watched Gort moving towards the exit with 
the assistance of a single walking-stick. So the first st^e of 
the voyage had achieved undreamed-of results. Visiting 
strange ports, lounging in canvas chairs, submitting their 
bodies to the W South Pacific sun, standing on deck at night, 
gazing up at a sky in which pale stars gleamed while moonlight 
floodra every in^ of the ocean's gently heaving breast. Little 
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wonder, with Vila less than two hundred miles away, that 
the younger man, absorbed in a new kind of complacency, 
did not feel alarmed when on the Monday morning Sam 
suggested remaining in bed until lunch-time. 

On returning to their cabin round ten o'clock with a cup 
of tea for his friend, Gort became anxious. A flush of fever 
showed on Sam’s face and his bloodshot eyes held that glassy 
look of unused agates. From then on all had been confusion. 
An urgent radio call to Vila for hospital accommodation. 
Captain Bouchier's words; ‘'JWhat a pity we do not carry a 
doctor, M’sieurl Of course, it might only be malaria, yet the 
symptoms are not quite the same.” 

Vila — ^transferring the unconscious Sam into a waiting 
launch, accompanying him to hospital, pacing up and down 
before a door marked “Isolation Ward,” "hours later seeing 
a grim- jawed young Australian doctor .walking towards him 
and hearing the dread verdict: “Polio, my dear chap. There’s 
no doubt about it now. Tragedy iS, we don’t possess an iron 
lung in this place; been fighting for one for over a year now 
— terribly damned sorry, Saunders.” 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, old Sam had continued to 
fight hard for this thing called life, fought while Gort roamed 
around the small palm-fringed island like a lost soul. Had 
this happened back home, he would have been distressed — 
he'd always been very attached to Sam — but for over sixty 
ter^ble hours his Conscience was beset by the undeniable fact 
that, but for him, their old gardener’s life would not have 
been in jeopardy. Consequently, since Monday Gort’s head 
had not touched a pillow, nor a razor his face. 

Dreadful he looked now as Sister ^Imond, a somewhat 
severe-looking young woman in her early thirties, approached. 
Hearing footsteps, Gort swxmg round: 

“W«ll, Sister,^' he asked, “how’s the battle going?” 

She gave a tired smile and, after placing Sam’s chart on 
a chipped ^enamel tj^ymobile, spoke in a pleasant, well- 
modulated voice: 

“Badly, I'm sorry to say, Mr. Saunders, very badly.” 

“He's not ” 

“No, but I don’t think the poor old chap can possibly last 
much longer.” 

He pressed his lips together, then released them suddenly. 

“My friend's still unconscious, I suppose?” 

“He was until a few minutes ago, she said, running her 
hand over the shoulder of her red cape. “However, 1 must 
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wim you to prepare yourself for a shock — ^he's badly 
paral}rsed.” 

"Good God — ^where?” 

"Down the right side." 

"Poor Sami" Gort had been leaning heavily on his walking- 
stick but tight nerves brought him upright. "When — ^when 
did it happen?” 

"About half an hour ago — bad luck, bn’t it?” 

F^ce set, he walked to (jne of the four'chairs in the sparsely 
furnished waiting-room amd picked up an opened packet of 
cigarettes. 

"Smoke, Sister?” 

"Not while on duty.” 

"Of course.” Fumbling badly, he lit a weed and looked 
across at her. "In’your opinion there’s absolutely no hope, 
eh?” 

"None whatsoever.”* She was staring down at the chart. 
"And perhaps it's just as wftll — ^wait till you see him.” 

"Can I go in now?” 

"Soon.” 

"That might be too late.” 

"Mr. Murphy isn't related to 5>)u, is he?” 

"No.” 

"Then please help us by being patient for a few minutes 
longer. Nurse Beveridge should be through by six o’clock.” 

"And what’s the time now?” 

"Five-fifty.” 

"Where’s Dr. Anderson?” 

"In Vila — ^there was some trouble at the Club — a man 

"Friendly Uttle party, eh?” 

"So if would seem.” 

He glanced towards the door, then back at her, but it*was 
Sister Almond who spoke: 

"Where were you both making for, Mr. Saundersf” 

"Here.” 

"Holiday?” 

"No— we aimed on settling for a while.” 

"Good heavens!” Her brown eyes behind their thick lenses 
were incredulous. "Not from choice, surely?” 

"That’s right.” 

"But why Vila, Mr. Saunders?” 

"What’s wrong with it?” 

"Everything — I loathe the place.” 
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“So shall I if we lose Sam.” 

She watched him take up a position by the window, her 
fulllips slightly compressed. Sister Almond was a little pre- 
judice against Americans. During the last war she had 
married one and on 1947, just a few days before she was due 
to sail to join her husband in Texas, Major Moller had started 
divorce proceedings, on what grounds she had never been 
able to ziscertain. 

For years she had gone on hatjpg everything and every- 
body associated with the U.S.A., but since last Tuesday her 
feelmgs had settled down to a muchtmore reasonable basis. 
After Dr. Andkrson diagnosed their patient's case as polio, 
she had noticed Gort shining about in the garden, and urged 
on by a pity she could not (Esmiss, had invited him into the 
kitchen for a cup of tea. Since then she hkd grown to respect 
this tall, good-looking Southerner. 

“I thought,” he said presently, while fiddling with the 
Venetian blinds, “that this was going to be one of the best 
things I'd ever done— one hell of a start, isn't it?” 

“What did you have in mind, Mr. Saunders?” 

“Nothing definite, but both of us were very keen to get 
cracking on something.” 

“If it's work you're after, there's plenty of it here — good 
jobs, too.” 

“Do you know of any small plantations for sale. Sister?” 

"On the main island?” 

“^‘Doesn't matter where.” 

"So you do intend staying?” 

“Hard to say— -depend on Sam.” 

“You're very fond of him, aren't you?” 

“He's a great guy.” 

In deep thought she picked up the chart, then joified him 
at tl^ wmdow. They stood for some seconds gazing towards 
the palm-covered mils before which Vila sat unreal and 
dreamlike^ the mist. 

Sister Almond sp<we; 

“Looks beautiful from here, doesn't it?” 

He blew a mouthful of smoke towards that brilliant mass 
of colour on the eastern horizon: 

“Sure does— reminds me in a way of Korea.” 

“Korea — ^when were you there?” 

“Only left it five months ago.” 

"OhI — Whence that walking-stick?” 

“Hm, hm.” 
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"Air Force?” 

“No, army." 

"Wounded badly?” 

"Bad enough.” 

"How many operations?” 

"I lost count after five.” He smiled down at her. "How 
about it now, Sister?” 

"What?” 

"Vour promise of letting me go in to Sam.” 

She was about to refuse when the door opened and Nurse 
Beveridge beckoned to her. Gort had lit another cigarette 
before the sister reappeared. 

"I’ll give you ten minutes,” she said in a sharp professional 
tone, "not a secon^more. Come on.” 

He heard the door click softly behind him and detected a 
not unfamiliar odour, yet his senses were too confused to 
“associate that horrible stench with the body-littered beaches 
of Iwo Jima. He moved forward slowly, as if each step called 
for a great effort, but when a few moments later a partly 
paralysed face was turned his way, he could not suppress a 
sharp cry of distress. 

" ’Lo, Gort,” Sam greeted infe dead flat voice. "Nice one, 
ain’t I?” 

"You’ll be O.K.,” the younger man muttered, sinking into 
a chair. "We’ll have you out of here in no time.” 

"Doubt it, son, but I’m not complainin’. When the good 
Lord gives the sign, it’s all right by me.” 

Gort’s hand, which had been groping under the bedclothes, 
made contact with cold lifeless fingers. He squeezed them 
tightly. 

"Anything you yvani, old-timer?” 

"Not a thing.” 

"You’re feeling pretty low, I guess.” 

"Kinda dizzy in me ’ead — ^what day is it?” 

"Friday.” 

"And when did we arrive ’ere?” 

"Tuesday.” 

"I've beOT unconscious, eh?” 

"On and off.” 

"How do jrou like this place?” 

"The hospital?” 

“No— VUa?” 

"Swell." Gort put all he had into the lie. "Wait till you 
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"I’ve an idea I’ll not *ave the chance,’’ the patient whispered 
feebly, "so ’ow about you goin' over to that window and 
desmbin’ ever3^hin’ to me.’’ 

"Later, huh?’’ 

"Better do it rjght away, son — I'm mighty interested, you 
knoM?.’’ 

"O.K." It took Gort a good minute to reach the open 
window, another before his slowly warming imagination 
began to expand. He spoke like a lyan deeply impressed. 

"We’re on the island of Iririki. Vila’s just a short distance 
away, about a quarter of a mile. I’d sayt” The speaker paused, 
glanced towards Sam, who, with eyes closed, seemed to be 
listening intently. Gort drew a quick breath before continuing. 
"There’s a harbour of clear water, dotted with small 
craft — ^mostly canoes. I see a long white beach; at the 
moment a number of native children are swimming. Behind 
this beach is the main street. It’s q*uite wide and partly 
shaded by long avenues of palms!^ Homes, green, blue, pink 
and white, clmg to heavily timbered hills through which 
about half a dozen roads curl. The place is full of colour, 
Sam, gardens are everywhere, and right at the top of a hill 
is a little church; its steeple g^stens in the sunlight like glass. 

Gort’s voice kept going away from Sam. He heard only a 
few words of his friend’s greatly exaggerated description, yet 
vague as was the picture of Vila his drugged senses absorbed, 
he appeared more* than satisfied. 

’’Just what the doctor ordered, eh, son?’’ he muttered. 
"Sounds even better than Papeete.’’ 

Gort was still staring towards those acres of mud flats 
he'd called a long white beach. 

"It is — far prettier.” 

("And yet I thought Tahiti was the most 'beautiful place I’d 
ever^een.” 

"Same here. Until we landed in Vila.” 

"Any su*f?” 

"No — this is a har^ur.” 

"And you’re quite nappy about it?” 

"I’ll say I am.” 

"Fine." “nie patient’s heavy lids flickered, thdn opened 
slowly. "What say you drag me bed over to that window so 
I can 'ave a look at them, ’ills, son.” 

"Can’t be done, old-timer. I’ve strict instructions ” 

He hatted and glanced towards Dr. Anderson who, unnoticed 

both men, had entered the room. 
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“No need to do that, Saunders,” he said, when Gort made 
as though to leave. “You're quite welcome to stay.” 

"Thanks, Doctor.” Eyes full of anxiety, he followed *the 
ph5reician’s every move, watched him bend down and place 
a stethoscope over his patient's heart, noticed him frown and, 
after checking Sam’s pulse, ask: 

“Find breathing a bit difficult?” 

"Sure is. Doc.” 

“^ow about your chesV” 

"Feels tight — ^just like there was a 'eavy weight on it.” 

"Been coughing at ail?” 

"Only a few times.” 

"Hurts a bit, eh?” 

“Not much.” 

“How’s your vision?” 

“Had a black-out just before you came in.” 

“Hm,” Dr. Anderson murmured, replacing the bedclothes. 
"That'U be aU for now.” 

On joining Gort, however, his face lost its casual expression. 
Tiny muscles formed into a series of shapeless' knots along 
the doctor’s lean jawbone when^he whispered: 

“America’s a great country, Saunders, but there are 
occasions when I feel like going over there with a Bren gun 
and knocking off a few of your politicians. Attlee's crowd, 
too — the whole bloody lot of them.” 

“Why, Doctor?” 

“For allowing this kind of thing to happen.” 

“Afraid I don’t get you.” 

The surgeon gestured towards Sam. 

“With an iron lung«I might have saved your friend’s life 
—do you know why we haven’t one?” 

“No idea.” 

“Because it costs dollars.” 

Gort shrugged in angry fashion. He didn’t feel i^ the mood 
to enter into a discussion on the world’s monetary complexities. 
His voice had a hard ring when he spoke: “I don’t profess to 
know much about what the dollar means outside the U.S.A., 
Doc, but if all you say is correct, why doesn’t your Government 
make sufficient money available to buy them — ^Australia still 
imports American cars, doesn’t she?” 

"This hospital is England’s responsibility, Saunders.” 

“Yet it is staffed by Australian personnel?” 

"Correct.” 
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"Then what’s wrong with England allocating one of its 
factories to the manufacture of iron lungs?" 

believe that's being done right now," Dr. Anderson 
rejoined calmly. "But while we're waiting, people die — ^your 
friend, for instance." 

Gort's heavy ^)^brows became almost a straight line. 

"He hasn't a chance then?" 

"Not one in a million." 

"HeU!" 

"I'd advise you to stay close b^," the other said on his 
way to the dopr. "It's quite possible Murphy will remain 
conscious right»to the end — see you later, old chap." 

Gort had no idea how long he stood at the window. 
There was so much in his mind that time did not matter. 
As yet, however, he had managed to force real issues aside 
— Sam's death and what it would mean to him were matters 
he preferred not to ponder on. Tomorrow, perhaps even 
today, they would rise to meet him. Meanwhile, all he wanted 
to do was remain there thinking about a lot of things that 
had nothing to do with the present or future — Korea, friends 
he had known, schooldays, his mother. Colonel Bassington, 
mental ilashba^s which embraced a hundred different scenes, 
people and places crept in £Cnd out of the man's thoughts, 
until at last, growing alarmed by rapid breathing, he swung 
about. 

"Are you awake, old-timer?" 

,"Yes, son." ' 

"How do you feel?" 

"Awful." 

Moving quickly to the bedside, Gort sat down. He was 
running fingers sdong Sam's deeply -furrowed brow when the 
patient asked: 

'"Dying, ain't I?" 

"Who said so?" 

"Doc Aq^erson — I heard him talkin' to you." 

"You must have mighty good ears, Sam." 

"Alwa}« did." A smile settled for a moment on the 
speaker's distorted mouth. "Glad you're 'ere, though — there's 
a few important questions I've got to settle." 

"Better reserve your strength — ^talking won't help any." 

" 'Aven't got much left, nohow." 

"Then rdu — ^take jt easy." 

"Can't till I've <ad a few words with you. Listen to me, 
wm yer?" 
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"O.K, I'm listening." 

"My will — ^you’ll find it in that big leather bag — everything’s 
yours, Gort.” • 

"Don’t be crazy. I ” 

"And in my wallet there's five thousand dollars — should 
help you along for a while, eh?” 

"Both of us, Sam.” 

"No — from now on you’re in this alone, son — ^plan on 
staying ’ere, don’t you?” 

"(!hn’t say yet.” 

"Stick it out, lad — ^no sense throwin’ in the towel because 
of me. I’m stayin’ in Vila, any’ow.” 

"How staying?” 

"My body — bury it ’ere.” 

"But ’’ 

"My wish, ain’t it?” 

Outwardly Gort looked quite calm, yet inside him every- 
thing was swelling and contracting. A sharp hissing soimd 
passed his lips when Sam asked: 

"Got that straight, son?” 

"Sure.” 

The old man’s white head s^k a little deeper into the 
pillow, then was rolled from side* to side in a movement Gort 
interpreted as due to pain. He sat well forward. 

"\^at’s wrong, Sam?” 

"Dyin’, I guess.” 

"Shall I get Dr. Anderson?” 

"No, just sit thpre.” 

"Whatever you say.” 

"Storm blowin’ up, ain’t there?” 

"I— I don’t think so.” 

“Sun still shinin'?” 

"Yes.” 

"Queer yer know, I ” 

Gort saw a shadow pass over Sam's face, notice^ how the 
white head had ceased its movement, yet even so it took him 
some time to realize that he sat gripping the hand of a dead man. 

Five minutes later he walked out of the room. Sister 
Almond spoke to him, but he didn't answer. On the veranda 
he passed dose by where Dr. Anderson and Nurse Beveridge 
were talking, yet he never even as much as glanced their 
way. On nearing the water's edge, however, a small figure 
rose from a rock directly in his path. He started and swung 
of! to the left, but little Butch moved faster. 
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"Good morning, M'sieur,” he greeted, barring the distressed 
man’s way of escape. “In my canoe I’ve got a bunch of 
flowers for your sick father. Shall I fetch them?’’ 

Gort thrust the child roughly aside, sa}dng: 

"Go away, will you, go away!’’ 

But little Butch was not to be denied. Long ago his frail 
under-nourished body had grown accustomed to the brutal 
treatment of Jake Larkins, and that poor crippled man hurry- 
ing towards the jetty hadn’t meant to push him over. He 
was in the act of rising when Gort happened to glance back. 
Seeing the child scrambling to his feet, he murmured a 
shocked “Whst made you do it?’’ and turned about. 

The child’s lovely smUe was waiting for him. 

"I slipped, M’sieur,” he said, brushing the dust from his 
faded navy-blue swimming trunks. "A stone — ^it moved under 
my foot.” 

"I’m very sorry for pushing you like that,” Gort returned, 
placing a hand on the youngste];,’s blond sun-bleached curly 
hair. "What’s your name?” 

"Little Butch.” 

"And you live here?” 

"No, M’sieur — over there.’’ 

Blue and grey eyes met for a moment. The boy’s were still 
smiling, the man’s heavy, sombre as a winter cloud-packed 
sky. Then suddenly with a laugh little Butch was running 
down the narrow stone-littered track. 

^Gort had not* taken more than a dozen steps when he 
ndticed the youngster returjiing. He carried a delightful 
bunch of flowers in one hand, a small basket of mangoes in 
the other. Pitifully thin arms held these forward. 

"For M’sieur’s father. The flowers J gathered in the Valley 
of Sounds, the fruit is from M’amseUe Ealant — she wishes 
jPour sick father a speedy recovery.” 

GOrt just stood gazing down into the boy’s saint-like face, 
now at the flowers, now at the artistically arranged fruit. 
Presently he shook hjs head. 

"M’sieur was not my father. We were old friends — ^he died 
only a short while ago.” 

He watched tears gather in the boy’s eyes, watched flowers 
and mangoes slipping from brown, delicate fingers, to go 
rolling down the bank’s steep side. Unconsciously both man 
and diild followed the cast-away offering’s tmdignified 
descent. The firuit struck the water first, dropped into the 
rising tide with a sflght popping sound; the hand-wwked 
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basket followed, had started to drift away before being jewed 
by that pathetic bunch of flowers. 

"It was very nice of you an)rway," Gort said, breaking the 
silence. "Right through his We Sara loved flowers — ^he was 
that type of man." 

Little Butch turned his face away. He didn't know why he 
was so upet over the death of someone he'd never met, -but 
poor M'sieur looked terribly unhappy standing there leaning 
heavily on his walking-stick, and he had such a nice face. If 
onlybAng^lique were here; ihe would have known what to 

Gort spoke again. 

"I'm looking for somewhere to stay until I can catch 
another boat — perhaps you can help me." 

“There's not much to choose from, M'sieur — ^there are only 
two hotels in Vila. Madame Joumez’s is easily the best." 

"And how do I arrange to get my luggage brought over?" 

"Have you much, M'jieur?" 

“Between us, six cases and a cabin trunk.” 

"They are at the hospitals^' 

"Yes." 

"Then I'll borrow Harry Newton's launch,” the youngster 
said, drying his eyes. "With two boys we can manage easily.” 

"Swell! — here's ten dollars. Ifiit costs any more you can 
let me know." 

Ten dollars was a lot of money to little Butch; with half 
that amount he could have purchased a bottle of gin to 
appease his mother's unquenchable thirst, cigarettes for 
Larkins whom he hated yet feared enough to keep supplied 
with smokes and food, biscuits, candy, perhaps even a few 
bars of chocolate. All these for the taking of that bill, but 
he thrust Gort's hand a^de, saying: 

"One dollar is mpre than suflicient, M'sieur. Harry is my 
friend and would not let me pay for his boat. As for the boys,* 
a hundred francs would more than satisfy them." 

"But what about yourself?” 

"To you my service is free, M'sieur.” 

"Not this time," the man said, forcing^ the bill into little 
Butch's hand. "And now your canoe, can I hire it for an hour? ” 

"It is not mine, but Angdlique she would be very happy for 
you to have it. However, it will be necessary for you to drop 
me at the wharf first, M'siem.” 

"You have me wrong," Gort explained. "I only want to get 
away from this place and look for a room. What's that hotel 
you mentioned again?" 
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"Madame Joumez’s— I’ll introduce you to her.” 

"I’d much rather have you see about my luggage, if it’s all 
the same to you, little guy.” 

"M’sieur?’^ 

"Hm, hm.” 

"Why do yoif call me ‘little guy’?” 

"Any objections?” 

"Oh, no, I rather like it. You are American — ^yes?” 

"That’s right. Some of our fellows were here during the 
last war.” 

"So Ang^lique told me.’! 

"She’s your sister?” 

"Oh, no, M’sieur — ^my very great friend.” 

"I see.” Gort’s gaze swept from the hospital’s red roof to 
a basket bobbing up and down in the bay. He sighed before 
continuing: "I’m ready when you are.” 

"We go right away.” The boy smiled sadly. "The track 
from here is rather steep, M’sie\ir, but you can lean on my 
shoulder — I’m very strong.” 

"Thanks, I will.” 

After several near falls they eventually gained the canoe, 
a long narrow craft, complete with outrigger and two paddles. 

"This might take some doing,” Gort, in pain after the steep 
descent, muttered, rubbing his stomach. "I’m badly shot up 
and will find it difficult getting into that thing.” 

"I’ll hold it steady though, M’sieur — ^like this, see?” 

It took the ex-soldier a good three minutes to accomplish 
what a year ago he would have done in a few seconds; but, 
once seated, he turned grateful eyes on the youngster and 
said: 

"O.K. You can shove her off.” 

As their canoe glided swiftly towards*. Vila the man was 
%ilent. Meeting Jittle Butch had helped him to weather the 
first impact of Sam’s death, for a while anyway. But from 
the mon^t of leaving the island emotion had forced its way 
to his throat. Alone he might have cried, yet now he just 
sat there listening ato the soft ripple of water curling from 
the craft’s wooden sides. 

"Poor old Sam,” it seemed to say. "Poor old Smn!” 



CHAPTER XIII 


T hey walked slowly along the narrow Rue Higginson. 

Little Butch, looking frailer and mq^e insignificant than 
ever,^ strolled beside his tall companion, pointing out places 
of interest. Up there on the hill five Tonkinese had been 
guillotined for the murder of a Frenchman years before. It 
was said he was having an affair with one of their wives; but 
little Butch declared he didn't believe a word of it. And over 
there was the joint Court where all cases were tried. That 
big house on the right, M'sieur Goobay lived there. He was 
a wealthy planter, and if M'sieur cared to stop here he could 
see the roof of Ajig61ique's white bungalow. What did her 
father do? Well, he was a fery brilliant doctor, yet of late 
he'd been spending far too much time at the club, but she 
would soon put a stop to that. Ang61ique had such a strong 
influence over everyone, a good influence, if M'sieur knew 
what he meant. How long had ^e been coughing like that? 
Months now, yet there was nothmg to worry. about. Where 
could an undertaker be found? Well, they didn't have a real 
one in Vila, but there was M'sieur Davejn-on who lived in the 
Rue d'Alsace Lorraine and, after collecting the luggage this 
afternoon, he'd take him along to meet the gentleman. 

So they had talked while walking side. by side along the 
Rue Higginson. There was nothing forced about their con- 
versation, for already both were friends, drawn together by 
an irresistible bond^ against w^hich mistrust, malice or in- 
justice w6uld never pound its ugly fist. 

Little Butch's quaint accent, manner and large blue e^es 
fascinated Gort. Several times over the past quarter of an 
hour his youthful companion's odd way of expressing himself 
had made him smile, and if ever he felt les| like being amused 
it was now. 

They were passing a shop on the step of which three 
Chinese children were playing when a young voice broke into 
the man's thoughts: 

"That's Madame Joumez's hotel, M'sieur. It is small, but 
clean, and the table is quite good — do you like cooked snails?" 
"No, sir— do you?" 
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"Not very much." 

"So you’ve tried them?" 

"Only once." 

"Didn’t hold out your plate for a second helping, eh?" 

The boy laughed, and in an impulsive gesture of affection 
gripped Gort’s hand, sa}dng: 

careful of that gutter, M’sieur." 

A minute later they entered the bar of Madame Joumez's 
hotel. It was a large room, measuring some thirty by twenty 
feet. Near the doors stood half < a dozen tables, their tops 
covered by none too clean red-and-white check cloths. Bey(Hid 
these a few beer-stained lounge fixtures graced the wall on 
which amateur artists had tried their skill at sketching nude 
females. All were crudely executed and in most suggestive 
postures. 

The left-hand comer was allotted to the bar, and near it 
squatted a home-sized billiard table, balanced on three legs 
and an upturned fruit-case. 

Gort spoke first: 

"So thus is the best Vila has to offer, huh?” 

Little Butch, whose sense of standards had been much 
vitiated by his sordid background, was gazing admiringly 
about the room. 

"What do you think of it, M’sieur?’’ 

"I’ll get by, I ^ess." 

"But the drawings, are they not good?” 

"I’ve seen better.” Gort felt the youngster’s eyes upon him 
and, quick to sense his childish disappointment, added: "A 
few are quite good — ^that one over the door, who did it?” 

"A planter from Tanna,” the child explained proudly. 
"They say he’s very clever." 

"Is that so?” 

"Oh, yes.” 

Vhe new-comer’s critical gaze was still fixed on the gro- 
tesque fipne when a woman entered the room. At first glance 
she remmded Gort pf a huge toad standing on its hind legs, 
but whm Madame^Joumez saw little Butch she gave a sn^e 
which improved her appearance. 

"Ah, I 'ave been upset,” she said, waddling towards them. 
"Two of my boys, they go walkabout last night and the place 
it is so untidy. Does M’sieur require a drink?” 

Little Butch spoke a few sentences in French. The woman 
kept shaking her vigly head, but suddenly she nodded and 
Ipdmd at Gort. 
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''I am so sorry, M'sieur. We 'card your friend was very 
sick, but Oh, it is terreeble — ^terreeble." , 

"I called about a room," he said, without acknowledging 
her sympathy. "Hope you can put me up for a few days." 

"Of course, M*sieur." Madame Joumez was smiling again. 
"During the last war we 'ave a lot of your countrymen here 
— they were such nice boys." 

"Swell!" Gort, who already disliked the woman, breathed 
a si^ of relief when his yoi^hful companion took over: 

"we want the best you have," he said firmly. "That one 
out in the grounds will dg." 

Her round face became a trifle sharper with cunning: 

"For M'sieur I'll do it," she rejoined with a quick lift of 
fat shoulders, "but perhaps he's not prepared to pay so 
much." 

"How much^" The question came from little Butch. 

, She placed a hand against her sweating brow and appeared 
as though she were trying to work out the lowest tariff 
possible, but the child had her measure. 

"The room has been empty for months, Madame," he 
reminded quietly, "and when Jim Buckley lived there you 
only charged him three Australian«pounds a week." 

Her small pig-like eyes became dngry : 

"He's one big liar. My price is seven, not including cleaning 
— is that not so?" 

"It is you who tells untruths, Madame," little Butch 
returned calmly. "I knew Jim Buckley well, and once he told 
me you were thinking of reducing his board by ten shillings," 

"Impossible!" Madame Jouraez's sagging cheeks puffed up 
like a fully extended football bladder and were much the same 
colour, so red, in fact, •that Gort, fearing for her blood- 
pressure, spoke: 

"I think you'd better go along and get my bags, feller, yil 
not be here long enough to worry about a few pounds. Another 
thing. I'm badly in need of a shower." 

But the boy stood his ground: 

"How much are >ou going to charge, Mafiame?" 

"Seven pounds." 

"No, three." 

"Seven it is." 

"Then he'll not be staying." 

She was running a duster over one of the tables, yet spared 
a second to throw an app)ealing look towards Gort, who, in 
justice to his self-appointed guide, did not flicker an eyelid. 

S— TDA 
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Headed by little Butch, the pair were making for the door 
when Madame called: 

‘ "Four pounds ten shillings. It is my last word, M'sieur." 

"Three," the boy bargained over his shoulder — "three 
pounds or nothpg. Better hurry, though; I know someone 
who'll put my fnend up for much less." 

They were out in the hot sxmlight before a very repentant 
Madame Joumez caught up with them. She was perspiring 
freely and her huge breasts rose lik^ bellows : 

"I'm one big fool even to think of it," she scolded, reaching 
for Gk)rt's arm, "but M'sieur is American and 'as 'ad much 
trouble. It would break my 'eart to turn him away — ^you 
come with me — yes?" 

Over the subsequent half-minute little Butch rose sky high 
in the man's estimation. Most boys of his age would have 
laughed in triumph, but now his victory won, the youngster's 
face remained grave as with a casuai: "I should be back in 
about two hours, M’sieur," he turned and moved quickly 
along Rue Higginson. 

M'sieur Balant's thoughts were far away as he sat alone 
watching the darkness descend over Vila. Several times since 
walking on to the veranda he had regretted turning down 
Ang^lique's request that they go for a stroll. She had looked 
so beautiful in that white cotton off-the-shoulder frock, had 
reminded him of Annabella. Her little frown of disappoint- 
iHent when he'd muttered an apologetic: "Good heavens, not 
in this heat, darling/' had .almost made the man cry out in 
pain; but now as the tropic night began to cloak everything 
in black impenetrable shadows, which in turn were punctured 
by tiny stabs of light, he sighed With the air of one whose 
soul is momentarily comforted. 

"Ah, that is good," he muttered aloud, "very good. If I had 
my way I'd shut out the whole vulgar scene for ever. Every 
day it's £he same, harsh sunlight, mud flats and niggers. There 
is beauty, too, of cdurse, but this I do not see." 

He looked up qflickly on hearing footsteps foUowed by the 
click of a gate. 

Angilique was climbing the steps when her father spoke: 

"Why are you back so soon, my pretty one?" 

In the gloom he could just make out her figure as she came 
forward and pressed a bunch of wild violets to his nose. 

"Nice, Poppa?** 

• "Deh^tfid — where did you go?" 
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"Only as far as the waterfront/* she answered, sitting at 
his feet. "There I met little Butch — ^he told me the bad 
news.** 

"Bad news?** 

"Yes, the sick American, he died this morning.*' 

"Ohl" 

"And tomorrow he is to be buried here — ^little Butch had 
just left his friend.** 

M^ieur Balant lit anotl^r cheroot from the one in his 
hand, then leaned well back in the chair. He coughed before 
speaking: 

"Always you have taken on the sorrows of others, Ange- 
lique. As a child your heart could be touched by the look in 
a hungry dog’s eye, or a bird with a broken wmg. Once you 
fretted for days because I snuffed out the life of a diseased 
kitten — ^it is not good to be so vulnerable to the hard things 
0/ life, dear. ’ 

She smiled and rested her dark head against his knees : 

"How would you have me, Poppa^** 

"More guarded, child.** 

"Against what^** 

"Your heart. For instance, a short while ago you left this 
house very happy, but down ihi street ther.e is news of a 
stranger's death and now you are upset." 

"Yes, Poppa." 

"Yet this American, he is nothing to you." 

"There is his friend, though." 

"Who?" 

"M’sieur Saunders." 

"You met him?" 

"No, but little ButcH told me everything — ^he's badly 
crippled.*^ 

"So you are sad, eh?" 

"For him, yes." 

"Because he is crippled, I suppose." 

*'And all alone in a strange land. Poppa." 

He ran tender fingers through her jet bladfe hair: 

"Where is M'sieur Saunders staying, dear?" 

"At Madame Journez's. When little Butch left he was 
starting to unpack." 

"So he intends remaining here?'* 

"I do not know." 

"He is young, uf course?" 

"I believe about thirty. Poppa." 
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"Gets, about on cratches, eh?” 

"No, on a walking-stick.” 

"Indeed," Monsieur Balant muttered, his professional in- 
stincts aroused. "Has an artificial leg, probably.” 

"Probably.” 

The father smdked in silence for a while, during which he 
watched the moon slide behind a large white cloud, to leave 
a gold shadow on the sky's deep blue face. Presently he 
laughed shortly: 

"Men — what fools they are sometimes, Ang61ique!" 

Her head came away front his knees: 

"Why, Poppa?” 

"Well, M’sieur Saimders and his tnend, with the world to 
choose from, came here. Was theirs not a silly choice?” 

“Then you, too, are a foolish man. Poppa.” 

"Admittedly.” 

"And I am a silly girl.” 

"That point I cha&nge, darling.” 

"But Vila, I like it very much. Here I have you, hundreds 
of friends, my home, eveiything — ^where else could I find so 
much?” 

"Always you have been g child of wind and rain, my pretty 
one,” he said, leaning slightly forward. "Often I look at you 
and see and hear many things: the soft murmur of palms, 
waves, their tops touched by moonlight, rolling shoreward, 
the crackling of open fires.” Monsieur Balant sighed. "Hur- 
ricanes, I hear them too, tearing with angry fingers at the 
groaning timbers of my jungle hut. I see trees uprooted and 
black clouds scurrying in fear from the wrath of God.” 

A little frown rode between Angelique’s eyes as she asked : 

"Did Mother enjoy island life. Poppa?” 

“Yes — yes, of course.” 

^"Coming straight from Paris, she must have found it very 
strange for a while, though.” 

"Naturally.” 

Ang^lique was alR>ut to ask another question, but her 
father had risen aifd was moving towards the steps : 

"Poppa?” 

He turned: 

"Yes?” 

"Where are you going?” 

"To the club-— for a while.” 

"But what of yodr dinner?” 

"I'm not hungry.” 
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"Then Til go as far as the Rue de Paris with you/' she 
said, gaining her feet. "Fll get my torch." 

They strolled arm in arm down the rough unmade footpsAh 
following a wide circle of light. The night, though dark, was 
unusually pleasant for Vila. A slight breeze came from the 
harbour, carrying with it a mixture of salty smells, of an 
ebbing tide and damp, half-exposed rocks. The sky, too, was 
brilliant, a vast ceiling of blue throbbing with stars which 
here and there were curtailed by a flimsy veil of pure white 
clouJ. Overhead a crescent moon, as if resentful of the 
heaven's rivalry, hung pale and remote. Angelique was the 
first to speak : 

"Fve heard bad reports about you and that 'silly club. 
Poppa." 

He grunted and looked at her in a startled way: 

"If it's little Butch I'll ring the young devil’s neck. It was 
him, I'll warrant." 

"Ah, but you are wrong." 

"Then who?" 

"I'm not telling." She made a little grimace. "Many people 
say you've been spe'idiiig most of your nights there — is that 
true. Poppa?" 

"Not altogether." 

"I've also heard you sit alone — refuse to mix with others." 

"That, I admit, is perfectly true," he answered sternly. 
"These past six months I've grown weary of their inane and 
unintelligent conversation, consequently prefer my own 
company — anything wrong with that?" 

"Do you not still play at the tables, though?" 

"For almost a year I haven't." 

"Why?" 

"Because gambliif^ no longer interests me." 

"So you just sit there drinking and thinking?" 

"Exactly." 

"What about. Poppa?" 

"Those wasted years which " Monsieur Balant halted 

in the middle of the sentence. "Ah, but I fio not want to talk 
about those things — ^you must leave me here, dear." 

Smiling sadly, she slipped her arm from his: 

"Poppa?" 

"Well?" 

"Since I've been away you've lost something terribly 
important." 

"What, my pretty one?" 
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"Th& zest for living. These da 3 rs you do not laugh any 
more — ^why?" 

* He glanced furtively towards the lighted club windows, 
then back at her: 

“What you s^ is all too true, Ang61ique, yet given time 
rU snap out of these despondent moods.” The speaker ges- 
tured hopelessly with his hands. "You, also, have changed. 
You've grown much more beautiful, more observant too, and 
while as your father I applaud thr former, I do not relish the 
latter — to be questioned is, as you know, something I've never 
appreciated. Something in fne rebels,against it." 

The frown between her eyes deepened: 

“But I'm only tr 5 dng to help you. Poppa. It hurts me to 
see you unhappy.” 

“Have I ever hinted at being so?” 

“Not directly, yet there must be some reason for your 
shunning old friends — ^it is not like yoli to do that.” 

“I explained why a few minutes ago,” he returned some- 
what stiffly. "The crowd here bores me, has for years. 
Emotionally we are miles apart and as a man of some in- 
telligence I've grown tired of discussing the price of copra, 
plantations, or the growing menace of coconut crabs.” 

"I understand.” Her vofce sounded strangely wistful. "In 
Vila there’s so little for a man like you. Perhaps one day we 
leave, eh?” 

“Would to God I had the courage, darling.” 

’ “Courage, Poppa? It only means selling our little house 
and packing. Everything could be arranged within a few 
weeks.” 

He stood very straight, appeared to be looking across the 
harbour. But Monsieur Balant sa^ nothing except his own 
dark misery, and tonight, as in the past,' it was both frighten- 
ini7 and inescapable. Alaumed at last by his silence, Ang41ique 
reached out and gripped one of his cold hands: 

“ThetB is just one more question I must ask. Poppa — 
answer it and I'll 

His gaimt face was turned slowly: 

“What, dear?” 

“Are you ill? Know of something and are keeping it from 
me?” 

“Organically, I'm perfectly fit,” he said, tndng to laugh. 
“Blood-pressure lust below normal, heart and lungs sotmd as 
a beU, reflexes a trifle duggish, yet in keeping with my years. 
Satisfied?” 
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"Yes, Poppa." She was smiling again. "How long will you 
be?” 

"A few hours." 

"I'll give you till ten o'clock." 

"Better make it eleven," he advised, moving across the 
road. "I'm particularly thirsty tonight.” 

She waited until his tall figure had become part of the 
darkness, then began retracing her step?. Half-way up the 
hill, ^lowever, she halted, estood for some seconds silently 
debating a matter which, to judge from her lovely face, w£is 
obviously of great moment. Still undecided, she took three 
steps forward, paused, turned about and, muttering a husky 
"Ah, why not?” hastened towards the main street. 



CHAPTER XIV 


I T was nearing seven-thirty when Gort, his unpacking com- 
pleted, decided on a walk befoife turning in. After fiddling 
with the obstinate lock o( his door for some minutes and 
being convinced eventually that it had ceased to be of service, 
he moved into the darkened room and took Sam's wallet from 
imder a sagging mattress. With this safe in his hip pocket, 
he drew the door closed and moved cautiously towards the 
gate. 

While passing under a window of the bar, he heard angry 
voices. The woman's — ^he recognized* as Madame Journez's— 
was imploring someone not to stlirt any trouble. The sound of 
a table being overturned followed, then another voice, shouting 
in agitated Enghsh, challenged: 

"I'll kill the black swine for that." 

Gort smiled grimly, brelcithed a quiet "Nice place" and, 
gaining the road, turned left. 

The waterfront was full of smells, some pleasant to his 
nostrils, others sickening, honeysuckle and human filth, 
fr^vigipanni and ^hat dank offensive odour rising from mud- 
flats, all vied with each other for supremacy. 

The Rue Higginson was practically deserted. Occasionally 
a native passed, greeted him with a friendly "Good night, 
master," or "Bon soir," and quickly disappeared into the 
darkness, but there was life on the harjjour. Several small 
^ schooners, their portholes caressed with light, winked at him 
frAn their moorings, while here and there canoes, though 
tmseen, left glittering wakes of phosphorescence as they 
slipped through the {voiceless night. 

Unsure of foot on an unfamiliar road, Gort took ten minutes 
to cover two hundred yards. Pausing for the first time, he 
lit a cigarette and was about to continue when he noticed the 
shadowy outline of a figure leaning over some stonework near 
the wharf. As Gort drew near the man spoke : 

"Still very sticky, isn't it?" 

"Sure is/' 

."Should get a bit cooler soon, though — when that southerly 
lesdly gets going." 
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"Hope SO.” 

"A stranger to Vila, aren’t you?” 

"Arrived here four days ago.” 

"American, eh?” 

"Sure am ; and you’re an Aussie. I’ll bet on it.” 

The shorter man laughed : 

"Correct — ^the name’s Brown, Dave for short.” 

"And mine’s Gort — ^pleased to meet you.” 

"F^e,” Brown said, again leaning over the wall, "Where 
were you making for?” 

"Nowhere in particular.” 

"Just felt Uke a stroU?” 

"Hm, hm.” 

"You’U find yourself often doing that in this dump — 
nothing else here.” 

"Obviously you’re not too keen on Vila — ^been here 
l9ng?” 

“Going on six months and f^d up to the teeth already." 

“Then why stay?" 

“Under contract, worst luck — care for a smoke?"- 

“Got one, thanks." 

Brown lit a cigarette, puffed hungrily at the weed, then 
asked: 

“What's the latest news about your mate?" 

“He died this morning." 

“No!" 

“It's true," Gort muttered, jabbing his stick into the hard 
earth. “I’ve been going round in circles ever since. You see, 
only for me he'd have been alive tonight.” 

“Why?” 

“Weil, at the last minutt he decided to come with me.” 

“I wouldn't thinl? along those lines, old chap," Brown 
sympathized. “Doesn't do any good — poho, wasn't it?” 

“Yes, polio." 

“Rotten luck." 

Silence fell between the two men. Gort stood stiffly gazing 
across the road; Brown, shoulders relaxed staring down at 
the glowing end of his cigarette. He spoke first : 

“Going to bury the old bloke here?" 

“That's how he wanted it." 

“Jesus!" 

“I’ve no choice." Gort's voice, sharp and uncompromising, 
betrayed nerves strained to breaking-point. “There's not a 
soul m Vila knows anything about embalming, and with no 
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touching this port for three weeks, what else am I to 

do?" 

“Never thought of that,” the other said, half turning. 
“Don’t suppose it matters an 3 rway. To a dead man this lousy 
place is just as gpod as anywhere." 

“Perhaps you’re right.” 

Brown allowed the cigarette to fall from his fingers, then 
leaned forward so as to watch its life snuffed out by the 
mud’s dark fingers. Satisfied, he lAughed: 

“I’ll wager that when the Miranda enters this God-forsaken 
hole next month you’ll be 'straining at the leash. As for me, 
I’ll hang around and cry on your shoulder.” 

“Really hate the joint, don’t you?” 

“That and a bit more.” 

“Did you feel like this right from the start?” 

“On the contrary, I thought it was going to be all right — 
left the ship quite impressed as a matfer of fact.” 

“What are you doing here?” ‘ 

“I’m the local radio operator.” 

“So we’re not altogether shut off from the world, eh?” 

“Hardly — ^if you wished it I could have a message delivered 
to your home within a few hours.” 

“Swell — your quarters, how are they?” 

“Comfortable enough.” 

“And who looks after you?” 

“I’ve an excellent boy.” 

“All in all you sound pretty well provided for.” 

“In some things, 1 am,” the Australian admitted grudg- 
ingly, “but that’s only the begiiming.” 

"What’s the next part?” 

“Vila — ^it stinks to high heaven. 

“I don’t get you.” 

'•“You will — want to hear a strange story?” 

“True or fictional?” 

“TrA — every wcg'd of it. The last chapter was played here 
right before my eyes.” 

“Then how about another cigarette before you start?” 

“Thanks.” 

When flickii^ on his lighter, Gort caught a glimpse of 
Brown's face; its irregular features were hard set, the eyes 
cold, like those of a mullet recently dragged from the sea. 

“Just by way qf background, let me digress for a moment,” 
the other man said, throwing back his head. "I’U try and 
explain in a few words why I consider Vila only fit for swine.” 
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He paused, and pointed towards the harbour. "In daylight 
these waters are alive with fish, but God help anyone who 
eats one without first of all having a native inspect it." 

"You don’t say?" 

"It’s right— do you know why?’’ 

"No idea." 

"Because six out of every ten are poisoned." The speaker’s 
voice rose triumphant. "Like to hear a. few more don’ts, old 
chatf" 

"Fd appreciate being forewarned, if you don’t mind.” 

"Good.” Brown laughed again. "Swimming, better count 
that out, too — unless you happen to be with one of the locals." 

"Why?" 

"Get scratched by coral and you’ll be a cot-case in less 
time than it takes to change your clothes. You see the corad’s 
poisoned too ’’ 

"Hell!” 

"And never move out of Moors during the day without a 
topee.” 

"Sunstroke, eh?” 

"Correct.” 

"Anj'thing else?” 

"Well, if during your walk toifight there’s an earth tremor, 
don’t get scared. They occur here at least twice a week.” 
The Australian grinned in the darkness. “There’s some other 
points to bear in mind, but those I’ve mentioned are the most 
important. Now to my story.” 

"Yes — ^yes, of course.” 

"Ever heard of a native advocate?” 

"Can’t say I have.” 

"He’s a legal bloke, brought here from a neutral country 
to look" after the* niggers.” Brown, his ego appeased bji 
the knowledgeable role Gort’s lack of New Hebridean history 
accorded him, was getting eveiything out of the situation. 
"This, of course, is a condominion, with both Gredft Britain 
and France doing the honours — get it?” 

"I think so — ^the native advocate repreSents both countries, 
and being neutral is supposed to be quite impartial.” 

"Exactly. His job is to advise and defend the natives; in 
short, a father-confessor sort of thing.” 

"I cotton on now.” 

'The Australian made a wheezing sound as he drew at his 
cigarette. Withdrawing it, he looked up; 

"A Belgian by the name of de FoUet was in diarge when 
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I arrived. He’d been here going on for three years, and from 
wiytt 1 am told was exception^y brilliant. After dinner, it 
being my first night in Vila, a chap I knew took me for a tour 
of inspection; which eventually led us into that dive along 
the road. A three-piece band was playing and a crowd of 
niters clustered about the entrance, watching what was 
going on." Brown shrugged. "Through the smoke haze I 
noticed a white man swinging from beam to beam, uttering 
blood-curdling cries which kids asscteiate with Tarzan — ^it was 
M’sieur de FoUet, our native ^vocate." 

“I’ll be dog-gonned — drunk, huh?” 

"Worse — aright off his rocker." 

"Poor guy — ^he was recalled, of course?” 

“Two months later.” Brown bent down and, after running 
his hand along the stUl-warm earth, located a pebble. He 
kept tossing it up and catching it. Gort, following this almost 
childish procedure, had counted fourteeh before his companion 
went on : 

"On the day de Follet left for home, I happened to be on the 
wharf. I’ve never seen anything so tragic as him sitting beside 
a small port looking like a filthy beachcomber. He hadn’t 
shaved for a week, taken a <jath either, and his faded blue- 
serge coat was about three ^es too small — no socks, white 
unpressed trousers and dirty sandshoes completed M’sieur de 
Follet’s attire." 

"Sounds as though he’d really had it.” 

‘fhe Australian threw his pebble a little higher, made a 
half-hearted attempt to catch it, missed, then laughed: 

"Take a vote and I don’t think you’d find more than a dozen 
locals who wouldn’t get out if they could. Most of them lack 
the guts. A few can’t, because they'i’e making more money 
a month here than they’d earn in a year ‘elsewhere. • As for 
the rest, I wouldn’t give you thirty bob for the whole crowd." 

"I find it hard to believe that,” Gort said, watching a cloud 
sail lazily*- across the moon. “Naturally because of what’s 
happened I’m a bit p^judiced, yet had things gone according 
to plan I reckon we <^uld have settled down O.K.” 

“So you’re not passing through?” 

"No, sir— ^Id Sam and I travelled a long way to have a 
crack at Vila.” 

"Doing what?” 

"We thought of buying a small plantation.” 

"And now?” 

‘"The idea’s busted.” 
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"You'll return home?" 

"Probably." 

"Lucky beggar — ^married?" 

"No — how about you?" 

"Got two nippers." 

"Nice going." 

"Trouble is, I can't bring my family here. What with 
malaria and no decent schools, looks like I'll just have to take 
it on^gthe chin." 

"Feeling like you do, I'd get them here pronto." 

"Not on your life — it would be sheer murder." 

"But other children seem to be all right — little Butch, for 
instance." 

Brown looked around quickly : 

"Ah, so you've mot the kid, eh?" 

"Left him about an hour ago." 

"And you think he's^all right?" 

"Well, isn't he?" 

"No, the boy's d>'ing." 

"Dying?" 

"With T.B. — eve* voue here knows that." 

Shocked into silence, Gort m^ved a few paces along the 
wall. Of all the things Brown had told him,, only the news 
about little Butch struck home. On several occasions during 
the afternoon he'd remarked about the youngster's cough. 
Once, after a particularly severe spasm, he had resolved to 
take his new-found friend to a doctor at the first opportunity, 
yet not for a moment had Gort been really alarmed. Appalled 
now, he finished his cigarette and lit another. So the little 
guy was dying, eh? Well, that just about finished everything. 
Since their meeting he'd kept saying to himself: "I sure am 
lucky stumbling a&oss a kid like that. Sam was right. I've 
got to stay here to see the job through." 

Brown's voice just reached him: 

"I suggest we go to the club and have a drink — agieed?" 

"Some other time," Gort returned, fcdling into step. "Not 
far down the road, is it?" 

"About a hundred yards." 

"Then I'll do the distance with you — ^that is, if you're not 
in a hurry." 

"I'm not — ^why the stick?" 

"I kinda like it." 

"OhI" 

"Isay?" 
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"Yes.” 

"How long have you known about the little guy?” 

"About six weeks — terrible thing, isn’t it?” 

"Awful — ^he’s the cutest kid I’ve ever met.” 

"Very soon you’ll meet someone even cuter, old chap. 
M’amselle Balant — she’s absolutely terrific; right out of this 
world, as the saying goes. Interested?” 

“Not in the slightest.” 

"Woman-proof, eh?” 

"That's it.” 

"Then you’re in for a hell of a shock,” Brown challenged, 
giving his companion a playful slap on the back. “I’ve seen 
some beautiful women in my time, but no one like her, and 
I’m not kidding.” 

Gort increased the tempo of his shuffling feet. Brown’s 
enthusiasm did not appeal and he had only one thought in 
mind: to get to his room. There was so much to think about, 

decisions which must Ah, thank God, the other guy had' 

stopped. 

“Sure you won’t change your mind?” he heard Brown ask. 

“Certain.” 

“Hope I haven’t bored j'op.” 

“Not at all.” 

“What’s your name again?” 

“Gort.” 

“Short for Gordon, I suppose?” 

^.'Hm, hm.” 

“Then just another word b^ore you go.” 

"What?” 

"I wasn’t having you on about Ang61ique Balant.” 

"I didn’t say you were, did I?” * 

"No, but I had an idea you might think I was trying to be 
‘snajrt.” 

T*Iever entered my mind — I’m just not interested, that’s 
all.” 

"It was nice meeting you anyway.” 

"Thanks — ^good night.” 

"Good night— Gort.” 

Brown waited until the cripple’s footsteps faded along the 
Rue Higginson. "Nice bloke,” he muttered, swinging about. 
"Must have been in a motor accident or something.” 

By the time Gort reached Madame Joumez's hotel the cloud 
whicji for some minutes had obscur^ the moon drifted past 
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like the huge white sails of a phantom ship, moving towards 
the promised breeze from another world. 

Pausing at the gate, he glanced up into that mass of blue, 
white and gold glory and found himself marvelling at the 
nearness of the stars. They appeared so close that it seemed 
only a matter of rising on tip-toe and plucking as many as 
one chose from that throbbing, awe-inspiring background. 

“Won't be long now, Mrs. Murphy," he muttered aloud, 
lifting his walking-stick^nd running its tip across the bril- 
liant face of heaven, “barn's soul is already on the way — 
reserve a place up there for him, a high place, so he can see 
everything going on down here." 

His heart made a little lighter by this unprompted spiritual 
thought, he pushed open the gate and made for his 
room. 

A few seconds later the soft snick-snick of snooker balls 
brought him to another halt, but after one glance at the 
motley crowd clustered aly)ut a billiard table, he continued 
on his way. When half-way across the yard, however, his un- 
certain feet came together quickly, lemained thus for at least 
half a minute, ther* wc re pushed forward in strides both short 
and urgent. ^ 

Angdlique, absorbed in arranging the last of her flowers, 
did not^'hear his shuffling approach; she was, in fact, about 
to add a cluster of pink hibiscus to a jar collected from a heap 
of junk in the yard when his sharp “You're in the wrong 
room, lady," forced her around. 

For a time neither spoke. Ang^lique looked strangely 
child-like as she stood in the pallid glow of a swinging oil 
lamp regarding Gort through wide, somewhat frightened 
eyes. He seemed so stern and menacing standing over there 
at the door, like a man built of layer after layer of dis- 
illusionment ; so menacing indeed that had the room pos- 
sessed another exit she would have rushed through % in 
panic. Stooping a little, the spray of flowers still ^lutched in 
her left hand, thin nostrils dilated, face flushed one second, 
drained of colour the next, she mov^d slowly backwards, 
stopped only when an old-fashioned wardrobe made further 
retreat impossible. 

For his part Gort could only stare. A fathomless admira^ 
tion had replaced the suspicion in his eyes, yet so astonished 
were the man's senses that his face muscles refused to relax. 
Twitching horiibly, they moved along his lean jaw-bone, 
caught at his .gaping lips imtil they took on an ugly, 
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unnatural leer. “My Godl" the words kept tumbling in and out 
of his confused brain. "My Godl" 

Inarticulate and far less attractive to look at than ever 
before in his Ufe, he had nevertheless captured something 
very precious daring these dramatic last few minutes; the 
vision of a young woman whose beauty could only be de- 
scribed as angelic. To him her face was sheer poetry of 
feature, dignity, innocence and something else. Gort didn’t 
know what it was, yet as second succeeded second the im- 
pression that he sto^ in the presence of a great spiritual 
force deepened, almost overw^ielmed him. 

"Forgive me if I frightened you,’’ he whispered, when a 
moment later she raised a small hand to brush a wisp of hair 
from her brow. "Got a bit of a shock jnyself when I noticed 
a light in my room and the door open. Who are you.?’’ 

“The name — ^if does not matter, M’sieur,’’ she said in a 
voice that reminded him of a ’cello’s vibrant ring — “I go now 
— ^please.’’ 

She moved past him, had reachefl the door before he spoke : 

"One question before you leave — may I?’’ 

"I cannot stop you asking it, M’sieur.’’ 

"Then why did you come here?’’ 

She was standing on the stepfwith her back to him* 

"The sad news about your fnend — I heard of it and am so 
sorry.” 

"Who told you?” 

"LitUe Butch.” 

"Ah!” He drew long on the word. "So you’re — you’re 
M’amseUe Balant.” 

"That is so.” 

"It was very kind of you to call.” 

"I enjoy doing such things, M’sieur.” 

"Even for strangers?” 

"F*r anyone.” 

He took a step forward, but so did Ang 61 ique, moved side- 
ways beyoifd that arc of pale light coming from the open 
door. ' 

"You would have ificed old Sam,” he said simply, "liked 
him very much.” 

"His death is a bad beginning for you, M’sieur.” 

"Both beginning and end probably.” 

"Then you wiU return home?” 

"I’ll decide that one way or the other within the next 

week." 
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Her eyes swept his face : 

"It is not g<m to run away from a dream or make quick 
decisions, M'sieur." 

"Meaning I should hang on?” 

"If Vila suits you — yes.” 

"The reports I’ve heard have been far from encouraging,” 
he returned, leaning back against the door’s framework. 
"What do you think of it, M’amselle?” 

"I should be most unhappy to leave "here,” she answered 
quietly. "I came as a littie girl, and long ago my heart was 
captured by its valleys, blue lagoons and singing waterfalls.” 
The speaker paused to indicate a shadowy hill. "Vila has 
much to offer, M’sieur, but it’s not to be found among shops, 
narrow streets and man-made roads. Most people I know 
have never ventured more than a few miles from here — these 
I am sorry for.” 

His eyes weie tryiqg to penetrate the darkness, trying 
•desperately to reach her face, yet nothing showed in the 
gloom. 

"Are you there, M’amselle?” 

"Yes, M’sieur.” 

"Then please mov" into the light so I can see you.” 

"No — I go now — the flowers, I^ope you like them.” 

"What flowers?” 

"The ones I arranged — they are from M’sieur Nebrac’s 
garden.” 

His surprised glance toured the room, moved slowly from 
one glass jar to another, came to rest finally on a few dozen 
pink petals which speckled the* floor. Her voice made him 
start: 

"Nice, M’sieur?” 

"Lovply — your ggsture, too.” 

"Tomorrow I send a lot more — ^for your friend — little 
Butch — he will take them to the cemetery.” 

"You are very kind.” 

"Oh, it is nothing.” She was walking away, talfing with 
her all the perfume and youth of the nigjit. "If it were not 
for these small things, life would lose most of its joy, M’sieur. 
You sleep now — yes?” 

. He followed her rimning footsteps along the road, followred 
them with head inclined so as not to miss their fading echo. 
Even it sounded friendly and warm to him. 



CHAPTER XV 


T he faces of man and child were deeply drawn as they 
stood in the hot afternoon si)nlight, gazing down at a 
moiuid of recently disturbed earth. It had been a simple 
ceremony, witnessed by only a small group of people, the 
majority of which ccmsisted of curious natives. Gort, little 
Butch, Dr. Anderson and Sister Almond had stood around 
the youthful-looking Father Gallagher while he read the 
service, had listened attentively as “The joy of going Home, 
of being taken away from this unhappy world to find ever- 
lasting love,** was stressed with great sincerity. 

After the service the small gr^up of whites had talked for’ 
a while, but on Gort declining Dr. Anderson*s offer of a lift 
back to town and Sister Almond*s pressing invitation to join 
the hospital staff at dinner, three of the party had gone their 
respective ways. 

Now Gort and little Butch, topees in hand, stood silently 
before taking their leave of Sam’s last resting-place. As 
cemeteries go, it was a lovely spot ; graves, some covered with 
flowers, others b^e pathetic strips of earth hardened by sun, 
wind and rain, lay side by side. Palms, their fronds heavily 
burdened with green coconuts, threw long patches of shade 
across this tiny strip of holy ground in which the dust of 
men, women and children had merged in voiceless supplication 
to G^. 

Beyond a low stone fence, the hill fell away sharply, dropped 
into gardens, sparse tangles of jungle and boulder-strewn 
slcipes. From there its continuity was broken by the Rue 
Higginso]^ behind which Vila’s harbour stretch^, a vast 
expanse of shimmering water. 

Little Butch, ccgnpletely dressed for the first time in 
months, looked rather ridiculous in a badly pressed and ill- 
fitting linen suit. A present from Ang£hque, it • had been 
purchased in Paris for her young friend in the anticiration 
of his having added at least half a stone to his frame during 
her long ab^ce. Hence both safari-coat and short trousers 
made their owner ^appear even thinner and shorter than he 
reaUy was. A shirt at least an inch too big in the collar, 
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a somewhat taded blue tie and a pair of well-worn sandals 
encasing sockless feet, completed the child's attire. 

Presently he gave a long sigh, at which Gort asked: 

“Reckon we’d better be making back, don't you?" 

The child's pale face was lifted : 

“There's something I'd like to know, M'sieur. Would you 
mind telling me?" 

“If I can." 

'Why do they always t)ury dead people in the ground?" 

'Tn lots of places they're cremated,” Gort said, placing an 
arm on the boy's shoulder. “It's much quicker." 

“What's cremated?” 

“The bodies are burnt— only takes a few minutes according 
to an article I once read." 

“BurntI" The child's eyes were pools of horror. “Oh, 
M'sieur, surely that isn’t true — it's an awful thing to do." 

“I don’t see anything terrible about cremation, httle guy." 

“You don't?" 

“Not really. It makes life a lot easier on the people left 
behind, doesn’t drag at their hearts so much." <jort tore his 
gaze away from the bo3’’s astonrshed face, then finished 
quickly: “Take some of these CTaves, for instance, the ones 
covered with flowers, I mean po you think. it's easy for the 
loved ones of people buried here to be tortured by memones 
every time they visit this placed Old Sam was one. For 
years he spent nearly every Sunday afternoon at our cemeterj^ 
back home and for most of that time there was notliing there 
really to grieve about. Just dust and a large part of a fine 
man’s heart." 

“I don't understand, M'sieur — whose heart are you talking 
about?" 

“SJfcm's — ^wheniiis wife died, he kinda died, too.” 

“OhI" Little Butch lifted his hand quickly. “But it doesrft 
matter what anyone says, it's ver^’ \\Tong to burn pco^e — 
only in hell do they do such things.” 

Gort’s hand closed tightly over the j^oungster's shoulder; 
under his fingers the protruding bon^s felt so thin and 
frail: 

“So you believe there’s a hell, eh?" 

“I know there is, M'sieur." 

“How are you so certain?" 

“The man who stays at our place is always telling me 
about it — ^he’s such a horrid fellow, M’sieur." 

“In what way?." 
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"He’s dnmk all the time and is always knocking poor 
Mummfe about.” 

"Good God!” 

"One day I’m going to kill him, M’sieur.” 

"How long has he been living with you, little guy?” 

"For years noV.” Those lovely innocent eyes were ablaze 
with indignation and hurt. "A lot of people say he’s having 
an affair with my Mummie, but it’s not true, M’sieur, not 
true.” 

During his years of soldiering Gort Saundeis had witnessed 
a lot of terrible things — youth blown to pieces, beaches littered 
with wounded men, ships slipping under water, dyed red 
with the blood of his own countrymen. All these he had 
lived through and been unable to shed a tear, yet standing 
there now with the child's words ringing in his ears, he was 
unable to breathe a word of comfort. In fact, had he been 
alone he would have walked over to that headstone less than 
ten paces away and cried, cri^wi because what had just 
happened was to him the most pathetic utterance he'd ever 
heard from human lips In his distress the man’s voice 
sounded curt : 

"Better get going — no sei^se in hanging around here any 
longer. Come on.” 

As they neared the road he felt soft fingers close about 
one of his thumbs, heard a voice say: 

"Can we wait a.minutc, please, M'sieur. That silly cough's 
coining on again ” 

"Sure — ^go right ahead.” 

Sweat and tears running down his face, Gort watched the 
child bent almost double, watched little Butch's whole frame 
racked by convulsions of such violence»that it seemed he must 
collapse from sheer exhaustion. Then, suddenly, it was all 
oVe^ and the man was down on one knee, dabbing a handker- 
chieT to blood-smeared lips. "I say,” he kept muttering, 
"I say.” 

The blue eyes under their pain looked embarrassed: 

"It's — ^it's just a«cold in the chest, M'sieur — nothing 
serious.” 

"You’re coming over to the hospital with me tonight, 
nevertheless. I’ll have Dr. Anderson give you a thorough 
going-over.” 

"But I don’t like taking medicine, it’s ” 

"Little guy?” 

"Yes, M’sieur.” 
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"Does it hurt when you cough?" 

"A bit." 

"Where?" 

"All over my back." 

"Thought so." The index finger of Gort's left band was 
pressed against a beautifully shaped but tiny nose. "When 
were you last examined by a doctor, feller?" 

"Only a short time ago." 
whom?" 

"M’sieur Balant." 

"When?" 

"Just before Christmjis, I think it was." 

"And what did he say?" 

"Nothing, M’sieur." 

"Nothing at all?" 

"No. He kept grunting, though, and looking awfully 
.stern." 

"That settles it," the man said, rising to his feet. "Fll meet 
you at eight o'clock outside the hotel." 

They walked at a slow pace down the hill. Little Butch, by 
now recovered, chattered on in his inimitable style, Gort 
listening, breathing a "Yes" or i‘No," occasionally. In this 
fashion they reached the waterfront. It was busy with small 
craft being unloaded and the dark sweating bodies of natives 
jogging up and down. 

They were passing the Rue de la Douane before little 
Butch asked a question which snatched Gort’s thoughts from 
their sombre trend. 

"Don't you think it’s very evil to bum people’s souls, 
M'sieur?" 

"Bum what?" 

"People's souls-»-it must happen, you know." 

"Now get that right out of your head; you're quite wrone.'* 

"I can't sec how, M’sieur. When we die our souls gerto 
heaven, don't they?” 

"Sure." 

"But a burnt soul can’t, ran it?" 

Gort drew to a despairing halt and looked' down at the 
child: 

"You’re all mixed up," he said softly. "My belief is that 
immediately we cease breathing our souls leave our bodies. 
Of course, a lot of people don’t agree with tliis theory. It's 
just a matter of opinion, I guess." 

"And what about hell, M’sieur?" 
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"Same thing again. Some people believe there is such a 
place, bthers don’t.” 

Hands linked, they moved on, were nearing the hotel when 
Gort asked: 

“How are you getting on about school?” 

"I am doing A correspondence course, M’sieur. At least, I 
was until last year.” 

"Go on.” 

"Well, I had to stop." 

"Why?" 

"Coiudn’t aflord the lessons any more.” 

"Oh!” Gort squeezed the soft fingers in his. "That's some- 
thing else we'll have to look into.” 

Little Butch was skipping along. 

"M’sieur?” 

"Hm, hm.” 

"Why are you so good to me?” 

"Guess I can’t help it.” 

"But we’ve only known each other a few days — such a 
short whUe, isn’t it?” 

“Long enough for me.” 

"I’m awfully glad I met you, M’sieur.” 

"Same here.” = 

"We’re going to be great friends, aren’t we?” 

"I’ll say we are.” 

"And one day soon the three of us will spend a day in the 
vajley — won’t that be nice.” 

"Three of us?” 

"Yes. Ang61ique, you and 1.” 

The man did not answer. Emotion was again pushing into 
his throat and he felt sick, and tired,* and old. Beside him a 
Christ-child walked, a dying Christ-child. “His heart bled for 
littlp guy. 

When Ijer attention was attracted by the fierce beam of a 
torch moving slowlyk across the lawn. Sister Almond, who 
since dinner had been seated on the front step, cast aside 
her cigarette and called: 

"Who’s that?” 

Gort's voice, strangely flat tonight, came back to her from 
under the first column of palms: 

"Saunders here, and a friend. Is it O.K.?” 

"Of course.” 

While waiting for the visitors to approach, Sister Almond 
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frowned. Oh, what rotten luck! He'd decided to come for 
dinner after but why so late? High tea, as they called 
it at the hospital, had been over some time, and with Motya, 
their cook, gone, all she could offer her guests was sandwiches 
and 

"Good evening. Sister,” little Butch greeted, switching off 
the torch. “Still very warm, isn’t it?” 

"Ah, so it’s you,” she Jaughed, going forward to meet them. 
"Idy, how dark it is!” 

*We’ve called to see Dr. Anderson,” Gort, a few yards to 
his youthful guide’s rear, explained. "Is he about?” 

"You’ve had dinner then, Mr. Saunders?” 

"Little guy has. I just sat and watched him eat.” 

"Don’t feel hungry, eh?” 

"Not a bit.” 

Sighing her relief, Sister Almond led them across the 
veranda and mto the small waiting-room. There she stooped 
to pump vigorously an Aladdin lamp which stood on a table 
near the window. Rewarded by her effort, she smiled and 
looked at Gort : 

"What’s your trouble, Mr. Saunders?” 

"It’s our friend,” he said, pointing towards little Butch, 
who, already seated, was reaching for a magazine. “I want 
him thoroughly examined — ^particularly his’chest.” 

Watching her closely, his concern mounted; that smile on 
her lips had vanished, and obviously ill at ease she was again 
bending over the lamp. He counted ten before she glanced 
up: 

"You’re worried about his cough, I suppose?” 

“Sure am — ever heard it?” 

"Often.” Her eyes* swept towards the child. "Remember 
me stopping yoh in town only a few weeks ago, dear?” 

Little Butch nodded and rubbed his sandals together: 

"Yes, Sister, I do.” 

"What did I say to you?” 

"That I was a very sick boy and should call at the 
hospital.” 

"Why didn’t you?” 

The youngster’s eyes, heavy with guilt, sought the comfort 
of Gort: 

"Shall I tell the truth, M’sieur?” 

"I’d be very disappointed in you if you didn’t, feller.” 

"Very well.” He placed aside the magazine with reluctant 
fingers, then stared straight at Sister Almond. "I didn't call 
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here because on the day you spoke to me I'd just heard about 
Ang41ique coming home, and she can do much more for me 
than any doctor. Just wait and see.” 

"We're still going to have you examined, though,” the man 
said sternly. "It will only take a few minutes, won't it. 
Sister?” 

"Half an hour at the most,” she answered, offering little 
Butch her hand. "Come with me, dear.” 

Gort listened until their footsteps iaded along the hall, then 
lighting a cigarette, took up a place by the window. Sure, sure, 
he knew this room, every cheerless inch of it. Seemed a long 
time since he was here though — ^months, in fact, yet in hours 
it was 

He turned when the door opened, greeted Sister Almond 
with a gruff: 

"Left him with the doc, huh?” 

She nodded and held forward a tumbler , saying: 

"Drink this, it will lift you up a hit.” 

He stared down at the colourless fluid, then across at 
her: 

"Draught, huh?” 

"No — ^gin.” She smiled, byt her eyes did not co-operate 
with her lips: “You look as thopgh you could do with it.” 

"Bit white around the gills, am I, Sister?” 

"Like death walking.” 

Grinning stiffly, he took the glass and sipped at the fiery 
spirit: 

"Nfeat, isn't it?” 

"Yes.” 

"If you're trying to give me a head. I've one already.” 

"In that case ru get you some aspiriii.” 

"Don't bother. An encouraging report about little guy 
might help, though.” 

HeS glance avoided hi&: 

"The da)^ of miracles are over. I'm afraid, Mr, Saunders.” 

"I'm keeping my finge^ crossed, just the same.” 

"The poor child’s v^ ill, you know that, don't you?” 

"So a guy told me last night." 

“Where ^d you first meet little Butch?” 

"Here on the island just after Sam died.” 

"Far too pretty for a boy, isn't he?” 

“Swell Idd — ^from now on he’s my buddy.” 

"When have you decided to leave Vila, Mr. Saunders?” she 
asked, takkig a place beside him at the window. 
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"Haven't made up my mind yet— depends on what happens 
in there." 

“You mean Dr. Anderson's report?" 

"That’s right.” 

"But assuming the news is bad — ^very bad?” 

"I’ll remain.” 

“May I ask why?” 

His eyes, warmer thaA she’d ever seeai them before, were 
gazing right through her. 

“Guess it’s because little guy stepped from this island right 
into my heart.” 

A simple statement — ^yet the sincerity behind every word, 
the honesty of the man who breathed it, made Sister Almond 
hurry to the door. 

“Excuse me,” she whispered, “excuse me.” 

Gort was lighting his fifth cigarette since arriving at the 
hospital when Dr. Anderson entered the room: 

“The little fellow’s with Sister Almond,” the surgeon 
explained. “They’re looking at some photographs — ^mine. 
Are you keen on photography, Saunders^” 

“Not very — ^never got beyond the Box-Brownie stage.” 

“Most interesting hobby,” the other went on. “Here, of 
course, the sunlight’s a bit harsh, yet I’ve had some excellent 
results. Must show them to you some time.” 

“Thanks.” Gort slipped a Chesterfield from his shirt 
pocket. “Smoke, Doctor^” 

“Not just now — ^what do you think of Madame Joumez’s?” 

“Bit primitive — do for a while, though.” 

“Not quite up to the Waldorf standard, eh?” 

“Hardly.” 

“You’ll find conditions pretty rough in Vila, old chap.” 

“They were much worse in Korea and here I’m not beii\g 
shot at.” 

The shorter man laughed: ‘T’ve no argument against that 
one, Saunders. How’s your tummy behaving, anyway?” 

“At the moment there’s a few butterflies crawling around 
it.” 

“You’re very unlucky really,” Dr. Anderson sympathized, 
while pacing the room with short, quick steps. "First of 
all your friend dies, then of all people you could have fastened 
on to here, it had to be little Butch — fascinating youngster, 
isn’t he?” 

Gort’s eyes were following his companion’s white-clad figure : 

"What’s the verdict, Doc?” 
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"I didn't even examine him." 

“You didn’t, but " 

"A sheer waste of time, old chap," the surgeon said, draw- 
ing to a halt. “The boy is doomed — galloping consumption, 
you know.” » 

“Good GodI" Tiny points of sweat were forming on the 
cripple’s upper lip. "Nothing can be done for him?" 

"Nothing.” 

"And how long do you give him?’ 

"Three months at the most." 

The sharp click, click of a' walking-stick striking against 
uncovered floor-boards made Sister Almond close the ^bum 
on her knees. In the same movement she rose and watched 
Gort coming down the hall. In passing he did not look at her, 
didn’t even spare a glance for little Butch who stood 
waiting. 

"Come on, feller,” he muttered, grabbing at the child’s 
moist hand. "Don’t want to stay here all bloody night, do 
you?” 

They were only a short distance from the water’s edge 
when he drew to a halt. Taking a long breath he expelled 
air slowly, then asked: 

"Is that wind I hear?” 

“Yes, M’sieur — we might have a rough trip back.” 

"Who cares? — let it blow hard as it dam-well likes.” 

“Your wound, is it hurting?” 

"No, sir. Don’t feel a thing.” 

"Yet you walked so fast.r Little Butch’s fingers kept 
opening and closing under Gort’s. "I was really scared for 
you.” 

"I’m doing fine.” 

“M’sieur?” 

‘^“Yes.” 

"What did Dr. Anderson say?” 

"ReckoitS you’re O.K-.’’ 

"But why didn't he famine me?” 

"Didn't see %ny refcon to. I guess.” 

“So you’re not worried any more?” 

"Right — ^brother, that gale, sure it’s blowing now — ^just 
listen to it.” 

“I like the wind, don’t you?” 

"I do tonight.” 

“And the harbour, *it’s so beautiful. See those little white 
waves, the way they’re dancing towards us." 
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'^Better switch off yoiir torch," the man advised. /'Can't 
risk its batteries giving out before we get home." 

In silence and complete darkness they stood staring about 
them. Shadows covered everything, yet the wind as it rushed 
in violent gusts through madly swaying palms filled the 
night with angry sound. Presently Gort felt his companion 
shiver: 

"What's wrong, feller?'^ 

"I'm getting cold." 

"Tnen away we go — ^you first." 

"This is the worst part, M'sieur — do be careful." 

"I shall." 

Their canoe, bobbing and dipping in the choppy water, had 
covered only about forty yards when they noticed a lamp 
hugging the steep hillside. A second later Sister Almond's 
white figure was caught in the beams of their torch. 

"Come back," she yelled, "come back. You'll never make 
the mainland in this storm."t 

"I can't hear a word," Gort shouted, making a megaphone 
of his hands. "The wind's too strong." 

"Sister's probably frightened," little Butch called to his 
friend. "Wants ur to sleep at^ the hospital. 'Tis a\vfu]ly 
rough, M'sieur." 

"I don't give a damn." Anger born of nervous reaction 
was heavy on the man as, leaning forward, he snatched at 
the paddle. "Here, give that to me. We'll make it or bust, 
little gny,” 

Their frail craft did credit tq its maker over the next two 
hundred yards, for as yet Gort's distress had made him 
oblivious of the sharp stab of pain which struck like a knife 
thrust in his stomach ^very time safety called for a special 
effort. When, hcf^ever, their canoe passed beyond the pro- 
tection afforded by Iririki Island and met the hurricane^ 
ever-increasing fury, he became suddenly conscious of Doth 
bodily agony and his inability to cope with the situation. 

Huge waves, their tops thrashed to white foam by a howling 
wind, rose like a menacing dark wal!» ahea^, behind and 
around them, one second lifting the canoe contemptuously, 
the next hurling it into a churning, frothy abyss. It was 
during one of these heart-chilling slides that Gort, in a frantic 
endeavour to balance their lurching craft, felt the paddle 
wrenched from his fingers. He shouted something, an oath 
probably, made a dangerous lunge to starboard, then with 
legs fully outstretched, back pressed against the canoe's 
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curved framework, hands gripping each side, waited for that 
shattering impact which followed every slide downward. 

Little Butch, kept busy bailing out, did not hear the man's 
cry of dismay, nor was he aware of this new predicament 
until their craft, after riding safely through the sea's last 
onslaught, began lurching from side to side. 

“Keep her nose shoreward, M'sieur,'' he called. “It's our 
only chance.'' 

“I can't. The paddle's gone.'' 

“That's bad — I — ^look out, here's another wave. Hold on 
tight, M'sieur." 

The curling foam-shouldered monster caught them broad- 
side, smashed against the craft with stunning force, spun it 
aroimd, then upward. The child was flung overboard first, 
and Gort, in an effort to grasp his companion's arm, followed. 

He remembered little of what happened during the next 
few dreadful minutes beyond rising to .the surface and calling 
repeatedly: “Where are you, whjre are you?" 

A relief he had not experienced before swept through Gort 
when presently another wave brought them together. As 
their bodies touched he cried out in sheer, unsuppressible 
joy: 

“All right, feller?" 

“Yes, M'sieur." The boy's voice was sharp with fear. “I've 
got hold of something, a piece of wood, I think." 

“Then hold on, little guy." 

“M'sieur?" 

“What?" 

“It's our boat I'm clinging to." 

“That's swell — I'll join you." 

Pummelled and engulfed alternately by hissing waves, 
they clung there without speaking. Gort, treading Water, 
protected little Butch as best he could, kept the child's 
shS^ering body between his and the bobbing canoe. Another 
minute passed before either attempted to lift a voice against 
the howlifig elements. Jt was Gort: 

“How are you making out, feller?" 

“I'm tired, M'sieur, very tired." 

“I've got hold of you, though — don't be frightened." 

“How — how far are we from the shore?" 

“About two hundred yards." 

“Then you swim for it, M'sieur." 

“Don't be crazy." * 

“Please do, M'sieur, we're drifting out— out, I tell you." 
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"But the wind's dropped — Glisten/' 

"I can't — ^too tired." 

"Little guy?" 

"Yes." 

"There are lights on the wharf; someone must have seen 
us." 

"You swim, M'sieur — ^you swim." 

"Not on your life — I — The words on Gort's lips were 
stilled as a vivid flash of lightning leapt Across the sky. In 
it he l&d a brief glimpse of the child's face. Its colour shocked 
him. 

"Jesus Christ," he whispered again and again, "Jesus 
Christ." 

In the subsequent ten minutes the man's assumed courage 
was sorely tried. They were drifting out to sea, there could 
be no doubt about that now ; but there was nothing he could 
^do. only hold on and hope for the l)est. Those lights on the 
wharf were getting smaller,, seemed a good three hundred 
yards away, and little Rutch's body grew heavier every 
second, pressed against his stiffening muscles, like a bag of 
steel. 

"I’ll take him, M'sieur." Angei^jque's voice snatched Gort's 
mind from its numb semi-conscious state, revived him as 
does a damp towel when pressed against a weary boxer’s 
brow. He felt the warmth of her skin make contact with his 
for an instant, then heard her say: 

"This rope, lash yourself with it to the canoe, M'sieur. 
I'U be back." 

"No need for that," he called. "I can make the shore on 
my own. I'll follow you in." 

"Ready, M’sieur?" 

"Ready, M'amselle." 



CHAPTER XVI 


' I ’'HE hurricane, having blown ^self out, was followed by 

A torrential rain, of a density nhat reduced visibility to 
inches. In the enveloping void Gort became separated from 
Angelique, yet every now and then her encouraging “We're 
almost there" or “If you get tired, float, M'sieur," infused new 
life into his aching limbs. Then, suddenly, her morale-lifting 
voice grew fainter, vanished altogether, leaving him alone in 
the darkness. 

On swimming away from the wrecked canoe, he had been 
very confident of reaching the shore, “but with the rain this, 
assurance deserted him, as sooi¥ did his strength. He had no 
idea which direction to follow, couldn't even see a light or a 
single star, and he was about all in ; so near complete collapse 
that thoughts of drowning had lost their stimulating urge 
to greater effort. 

Dunng the next five minutes Gort lost awareness of time 
and space. Will-power alone kept his heavy limbs moving. 
He had ceased to wonder about Angelique and little Butch. 
To him they no longer played a part in this terrifying valley 
of darkness. He felt akin to a worn-out machine about to 
fall apart. “You'll never majce it, feller," he'd told himself a 
dozen times; “haven't a chance in the world." 

Meanwhile, Angelique had reached the wharf, and after will- 
ing hands had relieved her of the uncbhscious child she called: 

“M'sieur Saunders, has anyone seen him?* ' 

3ave Brown answered : 

^No, but several boats are out. One may have picked 
him up.V 

“That's most unliktdy," she returned, pushing her body 
away from th^ seaw?ed-covered steps. “We were together tiU 
a short while ago — ^your torch, please." 

“Not thinking of trying to find him, are you?" he asked, 
handing over his flashlight. “You're not in the race." 

But she was already swimming away, swimming with an 
ease that astonished Brown, one arm propelling her naked 
body, the other holding aloft a torch. 

Grort was going down for the second time when she reached 
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him. Through the sharp crescendo of sounds filling his ears, 
he heard her pleading: 

"Do not fight with me, M'sieur. Both of us will drown if 
you do. My arm, please release it." 

With his last remaining atom of reason, he obeyed the girl, 
felt himself sinking, saw a circle of light which appeared to 
revolve at terrific speed around the whole crumbling universe, 
then as quickly everythiiW took on its former aspect of 
darkness. Dave Brown draped Gort from tlie water, but when 
Monsiefir Nebrac bent down to assist Angelique the girl shook 
her head. 

"Thank you, no," she muttered between laboured breath. "I 
am without clothes. Will you please get me a rug, M'sieur?" 

While waiting, voices reached her. Someone was sa5dng: 
"Little Butch will be all right, but this bloke*s had it, I think." 
She lifted her head quickly to inquire why, yet try as she 
might could not utter a?*single word. 

* Angelique was only vaguely aware of taking a blanket from 
M'sieur Nebrac, or the warmth of it around her body as she 
was helped up those slimy tide*washed steps. She remembered 
being carried along the wharf, her father muttering some- 
thing about "Murder, allowing her Jo go out in such a storm," 
then she too passed into the comforting darkne^ of uncon- 
sciousness. 

The taxi in which a very irate Monsieur Balant and his 
daughter were passengers had just departed when Dave 
Brown, using the same resuscitation method as he had fre- 
quently seen employed on Sydney beaches, rolled Gort over 
on to his stomach. With the patient's left leg between his 
knees, hands placed on his left and right lower ribs, he pressed 
slowly^ downward. This movement had been repeated about 
twenty times when<lort, rolling his head in agony, whispered: 

"That'll do, mister, that'll do." 

"I'm only pumping water out of you, mate," Brown replira 
in hurt tones. "Better keep on for a while." 

"No, mister. Afraid I can't stand it — ^badly knocked about 
down there, you know." 

"OhI" The Australian rose, and while drying his wet hands 
spoke to the crowd. "Spread out a bit, will you — spread out." 

• As the circle of humans widened, a tall, extremely hand- 
some man in his late fifties came forward. Bending over 
Gort, he spoke: 

"I'm the British Resident Commissioner here, Mr. Saimders 
— ^is there anything I can do for you?" 
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"That’s very nice of you, sir," the cripple said, while being 
assisted to his feet. "M’amselle Balant and little Butch, how 
are they?" 

Brown answered: 

"They’re all right. The girl's on her way home, and Harry 
Jordan left here with little Butch half an hour ago." 

"You’re a lucky man,’’ Sir George rejoined, running fingers 
through his well-trimmed goatee Ipard. "Had that hurricane 
kept blowing, nothing could have saved you — ^Ang^lique did 
a magnificent job.” 

"She got me just in time," Gort confessed, leaning back 
against the rail. "Another few seconds and it would have 
been all over. As you say — a really wonderful job.” 

Brown cut in again: 

"You should have heard her old man. Sir George — did he 
go crook!” 

"Poor fellow was nearly out of his illind,” the Commissioner 
said, a trifle stiffly, "little wonder, too. Few swimmers could 
have done what his daughter did tonight and survive.” 

"But to listen to the doctor anyone would think we'd pushed 
her in.” Brown’s voice still sounded hurt. "I didn’t know a 
thing about it until Harry told me she’d dived off the wharf." 

"I'd overlook Dr. Balant’s harsh words, old chap,” the 
other suggested. "He’s not himself lately. I'll drive you to 
your hotel, Mr. Saunders." 

^"Thanks a lot: ’Fraid I'll have to borrow your walking- 
stick, though — can’t get along without one.” 

"By all means — here, tak^ it.” 

As the Commissioner's car drew up before Madame Journez’s 
Gort held out his hand : 

"Good-bye sir. It’s been very nidfe meeting you.” 

"As a matter of fact, I was on my way to call on you when 
"tjjje hurricane started. Only returned from Tanna this after- 
noon and heard about your friend. I’m dreadfully sorry, old 
chap." ( 

Their native driver threw open the door, sa3dng: 

"I'll help jjou, Master.” 

"I’ll manage,” the cripple replied, climbing out. "Easy does 
it." 

"Keep that stick, Saunders," Sir George called. "I’ve a 
dozen at the Residency." 

"Wouldn’t heaj- of it — I’ll get another first thing to- 
morrow." 

"But I absolutely insist, my dear fellow." The speaker 
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laiighed quietly. “I'll show it on our ledger as a gesture 
towards furthering Anglo-American relations — ^fair enough, 
eh?" 

“You have me there," Gort said, running the thickly 
knotted wood throu^ his half-closed hands. “Don't suppose 
you could spare the time to join me in a drink." 

"Be delighted — after you get out of those wet clothes." 

“That's fine." 

As \{iey moved across the yasd Sir George asked; 

"You're not in the main building, apparently?" 

“No — ^that's my room over there — ^have you a match?" 

“I think so — ah, here we are." 

“Thanks." 

Lighting the lamp, Gort turned it full on, then motioned 
Sir George towards a chair. 

“Hope you Ufcc whisky. Sir George." 

“Never touch anything else, old chap." 

"Swell." He opened a drav^r and, after rummaging roimd 
among some soc^, withdrew a bottle of Scotch. ‘.'Water or 
soda?" 

“Water, thanks, but if it's all the same to you I'll wait 
until you've changed. Risky getting about like that." 

Five minutes later Gort, attired in a pair of jeans and a 
clean white shirt, re-entered the room. Over one shoulder 
hung a towel and in his left hand he held a small jug of water. 
On seeing him, the Commissioner smiled ; 

“Feel much better now. I'll wager." 

“Sure do. Help yourself to a whisky, sir." 

Over their first drink the two men talked of generalities, 
the Russian menace, U.N.O., Korea, the steady infiltration of 
Communist influence throughout Europe and the Far East. 
In these the older iftan found his companion to be particularly 
well-informed; in fact, had already summed Gort up as m 
excellent type of young American as he began steering their 
conversation into more personal channels. 

“Sister Almond tells me you might be with us for a while, 
Saunders." 

Gort waited while his guest poured out another whisky, 
then reached for the bottle: 

■"That's correct — ^most of the folks aroimd here whom I've 
spoken to think I'm crazy, but I'm sta3dng nevertheless." 

“Good show — ^hope I can help you." 

“'Thanks — ^you know about mv visit to the hospital tonight, 
I suppose?" 

6-XDA 
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"No, old chap. I’ve been in town since three o’clock." 

"Thei you wouldn’t have heard.’’ 

"Heard what?” 

"About little Butch. According to Dr. Anderson he has 
only a few months to live.’’ 

"But that’s common knowledge, Saunders." 

"I had no idea he was dying," tl^ crippled man said, frown- 
ing into his glass. "Even now, I dm’t believe it.” 

"I feared something would happen to that poor child," Sir 
George commented angrily.^ "It’s one of the most sordid 
tragedies I’ve ever encountered. His mother’s a hopeless 
drunkard, as you’ve no doubt heard." 

"I hadn’t.” 

"A terrible case. As for the fellow she’s living with, he’s 
about the lowest thing I’ve ever set eyes on." 

"Then why not throw him off the island, sir?” 

"I’m without the power, unfortunrftely. After all, he is an 
Englishman, and although I d^est the cove I’ve got nothing 
on him — ^nothing anyway that would justify my ridding Vila 
of his vile presence." 

"Little guy’s mother, what nationality is she?” 

"French, widow of a Major White. They were married in 
India." 

"What happened to the Major, Sir George?” 

"He was killed in Burma some time in ’43, but his wife 
di(te’t arrive here till ’48.” 

‘^ow was she those days?” 

^'An attractive woman. She opened a shop not far along 
the road, built up quite a good coimection, too. Used to make 
hats for my wife.” 

"Then along came bad guy, eh?” * 

"Yes — slipped into the harbour one morning on a dirty 
Mttle cutter — ^probably stole it. So started the tragedy of 
little Butch, as we call him.” 

"WMdt happened, §ir George?” 

"The same old story, Saunders. A bounder meets a sex- 
crazed womm and'within a few months has her at his mercy — 
seen the same thing happen yourself.” 

"I’ve read of such cases.” 

The Commissioner sipped thoughtfully at his whisky. He 
liked Saunders; found him a splendid conversationalist and 
easy to get on with, obviously came from a good ^family. 
Engli^ antecedents, no doubt. 

‘Tou know,” he said, balancing his glass on the chair’s 
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narrow arm-rest, "some strange things happen in Vila, un- 
believable things really, yet I’ve been here nine years and still 
like the place. I'll be damned sorry to leave, as a matter of 
fact." 

Gort was watching hi% own fingers taming the tumbler 
they held first one way, tlnn the other. He did not look up. 

"It’s O.K. by me, tool yet up till now the criticism I've 
heard has been pretty vmous — quite a. bit of beUy-aching 
goes ^ here, doesn’t it?” 

“Admittedly, but where in this world can one go without 
meeting disgruntled people? I’ll wager some of them are to 
be found even in heaven.” 

“True enough.” 

“I’ve always said,” the older man continued with emphasis, 
“that only fools find Vila difficult to live in. Of course, the 
climate’s tough. Hot as blazes in the summer and rain drips 
.into one’s very soul dufing the wet season. There’s hurricanes, 
too, much more violent and sustained than the one you ex- 
perienced tonight ; but if a man is prepared to put the best foot 
forward, much can be accomplished. After all, native labour is 
cheap and copra looks like fetching a high price for years.” 
The Commissioner paused to finishaoff his drink, then resumed : 
"Naturally there are pitfalls, lots of them. Shortage of white 
women for one thing, lack of any real social life another, 
which, needless to say, is the reason why that club over there 
has so many members. Therefore, my advice to you, Saun- 
ders is drink in moderation, choose your friends wisely and 
for heaven’s sake don’t let loneliness push you into the arms 
of any designing women — particularly married ones.” 

“Have you any clue as to why I came here?” Gort asked, 
breaking the brief silence. 

Sir George smildQ across at his companion: 

“News travels quickly in Vila, old chap — something to 
with buying a plantation, wasn’t it?” 

“We had thought of that.” 

“Then you could not have arrived at a better time.” 

“Why?” 

“Because less than an hour ago I met a fellow called 
Henshaw, who owns a small place, about four miles out. 
He’s returning to England and wants to sell.” 

"Do you know the property?” 

“Very well; been there often enough.” 

“And the price?” 

“In your money about ten thousand dollars.” 
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“Ten tiiousand doUarst" Excitement had lifted Gort's 
voice, and while shufSing across the room he seemed to hear 
old Sam saying, “Don’t be a fool, lad. If this place is a 
proposition, of course you can buy it. What about that will 
m me bag? Sure, sure — ^you can be stubborn, let pride make 
mugs of us both, but we were ini this adventure together, 
partners understand, and I want wu to go through with it, 
son, just like I was standing there nght beside you. I ’’ 

The Commissioner spoke: 

“If you’re interested. I’ll arrange an inspection any time 
it’s convenient. Henshaw has a jeep and will drive you to 
Makeeta.’’ 

Gort halted at the door: 

“I am interested, sir. Trouble is, I haven’t got that much 
money — ^there’s Sam’s will, of course, but ’’ 

“May I ask who Sam is, Saunders?’’ 

“My friend — ^the one I buried this afternoon.’’ 

“He left a will, you say?’’ 

“Yes. Also brought with him about five thousand dollars." 

“In whose favour is this will?" 

“Mine. I’d hesitate to claim it, though." 

"He has relatives living, h gather?" 

“No one, as far as I know." 

"Then what’s bothering you?" 

"Pride, I guess." 

“Have you the vdll handy?” 

“It’s over in that bag — I’ll get it." 

The Commissioner read oiUy a few paragraphs of the late 
Samuel Morphy's shocking handwriting, and after ascertain- 
ing its witnesses. Captain Bouchier and First-Officer La 
Chande of the Comte du Pont, both 'of whom were known to 
,him, he handed the document back. 

'That seems definite enough, old chap. Say the word and 
I’ll have my secretary take you to our legal adviser tomorrow 
— ^Bailejkw^ fix evaryjhing up for you." 

“I'll inspect the place first," Gort replied in an embarrassed 
way. “I’m a prettyandep^dent sort of ’’ 

“But there^s no doubting that will, my dear fellow,” Sir 
George interrupted, takjng his topee from the bed.' “It’s as 
clear as daylight. I’ll get a message through to Henshaw first 
thing in the morning and. arrange an inspection. He should 
be hare any time aft^r ten o’clock. Good night, old chapb" 

• • • • • 

IBs visitor had been gone some time when Gort threw away 
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a half-smoked cigarette and rose from the front step. He 
had almost reached the Rue Carnot when a passing native 
greeted him: 

“Bon soir, M'sieur." 

Gort stopped. 

“Just a moment, feller 

The native switched ofiBiis small flashlight. 

“What, master?" 

“Do you know where little Butch lives?" 

“Yes, master." A hand, invisible in the darkness, was 
lifted. “You go along, follow big feller road, turn up hUl not 
far." 

The white man smiled despite himself and tried another 
approach: 

“What’s your name?” 

"WiUie." 

"Fine — doing anything for the next ten minutes?" 

“I call on sick father, masteA” 

“Then I’ll tell you what I’ll do. Take me to little Butch's 
house and I’ll give you a dollar — know what a dollar is?" 

The native coughed in his eagerness: 

“Oh, yes, yes, master. Big feller silver. Buy much. For it 
I show you. This way, master, this way.” 

About two hundred yards fmther on they turned into the 
Rue de la Douane, had almost reached the hilltop when Willie 
halted and pushed open a gate, which hung desperately on its 
single rusty hinge. 

“Bad place, master," he said in tones of awe. “I no go 
past here.” 

Gort blew out his breath: 

‘"nianks, Willie — and now your torch, can I buy it?" 

“Torch, master?*' 

“Yes — ^that flash%ht you’re holding — ^how much?” 

“It cost two shfllings and sixpence, Australian money, 
master." 

“O.K. — there’s another dollar. Will that do?” 

By the flickering illumination of worn batterie;^ the native’s 
astonished eyes gazed at the two bills resting in his sweating 
palm. He seemed unable to comprqhend that this modest 
'fortune belonged to him. Suddenly, however, his dark face 
broke into a big grin : 

“You good man, master," he said. “I buy big one light 
tomorrow. Come along, go far and see plenty. Little light, 
he'yours all time. B6n soir." 
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"Good night, Willie." 

Guided by the torch, Gort pushed his way through hibiscus 
trees whose branches, through years of neglect, were in places 
locked together. No paths showed in this wilderness. To 
reach Madame White’s dilapidated j little house standing box- 
like on high wooden stilts, one Ihad to move cautiously 
through an ever-encroaching junae of creeper, shrub and 
vine. Yet the place was not without beauty; pink, white and 
red blossom brushed against the white man’s face as he moved 
forward and a mixture of, sweet exotic perfumes filled his 
nostrils. 

On climbing seven protesting steps, Gort hesitated. He 
didn’t know how things would go from here. If what he had 
heard was true, Madame White might prove a difficult person 
to handle. There was also her lover to contend with. What 
if both were drunk and became hostile? He’d be in a bad 
spot all right. Didn’t take much to put him on his back these, 
days. Different story a year ago, huh? But why think of 
that? There was the question of little guy to settle. 

He lipped an involuntary "Ah!” as the door flew open. In 
the haze of cigarette smoke and foul air he saw a woman, 
her frock ripped down the front, regarding him through 
startled and inflamed eyes. Caught unawares, he was speech- 
less for a moment; meanwhile the woman had stepped back 
a few paces, there to lower the blood-smeared bottle she held. 
Madame White kept muttering something, but so rapid and 
thick was her French that Gort could not understand a 
word. 

"I called in to inquire about little Butch,’’ he explained, 
thrusting the flashlight into his trouser pocket. "We were 
together when the hurricane started.'” 

She brushed back a handful of grey, mafted hair, but made 
m) attempt to cover her exposed right breast, which drooped 
dejectedly through the dirty cotton frock that served as her 
6uter covering. 

"You'd better go away, M’sieur,” she warned. "We 'ave 
big fight. I Ijit 'im«with this — very ’ard.” 

"You hit little Butch with thatl" Gort whispered, indicat- 
ing the bottle. 'T ”c 

"No, ze man,” she interrupted, ♦ steadying her swaying 
figure by gripping the door. "Tonight when they bring my 
boy 'ome, JjJce— Jie make a scene. I get angry — ^t«Il 'im to 
gp. 'E start beating me — so I smash ’im over ze 'ead.” 

Gort’s shoulders dropped in relief, but his eyes retained 
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their shocked ex|^ession. He had never seen a woman so 
completely repulsive as Madame White: dirty, hair (^bev- 
elled, breath reeking with methylated spirits, her bloated face 
had a coarseness which had to be seen to be believed; a 
broken nose, eyes rimm^ by swollen, inflamed lids, skin 
pock-marked and raddled with rouge, head sitting on a shape- 
less body, the Frenchwonfin looked what she was — a creature 
who had slipped into the vilest depth of human degradation. 

Appalled and on the verge of vomiting, he moved down a 
step before asking; 

"The boy — how is he?” 

She ran a tembling hand across her lips : 

"Very tired, M'sieur. We let him sleep — ^yes’” 

"And the guy you hit, where is he?” 

"In there.” 

"Perhaps I'd better have a look at him — ^might be hurt 
badly.” 

"Better 'e die,” she said with drunken bravado. "I do not 
care — ^we 'ave a drink instead, eh, M’sieur?” 

"No, thanks.” 

"Then per’aps you could spare me some cigarettes?” 

"Here” — he threw an unopene(i packet on the table, and 
as she lurched forward added: "You realize,- of course, that 
little Butch is very ill.” 

The woman flopped on to a chair. 

"He cough a lot, M'sieur — ^keep us awake at night.” 

"That’s why I called — I’ve got something to talk over with 
you.” 

She was clawing at the cigarettes’ cellophane wrapper and 
did not lift her ugly face : 

"You axe a doctor, M’sieur?” 

"No.” 

"A missionary, maybe?” 

"No.” 

She shrugged and held the packet forward: 

"This silly paper, I cannot get it off. M’sieur, please ” 

"I’ve a loose one here,” he said, shufflin^acros^the veranda. 
"Take this.” 

After four attempts she finally succeeded in striking a 
match, then looked up at him, her small eyes sharp with 
animal cunning : 

"Sit down, M’sieur.” 

"What I have to say will take only a few minutes,” he said. 
."It’s about your son.” 
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"So?” 

"I'd like to take him off your hands for a while.” 

Her sagging lips tighten^ at the comers: 

"Why you do that, M’sieur?” 

"I’m very attached to little Buttl^i and can offer him a good 
home.”- 

"Ah — ^that.” She vaved her dirtjr hand. "It is not enough. 
We want 'im 'ere — ^,'e is a good boy.” 

"A d)Tng boy, Madame.” 

"Ze cough, it will get better, M'sieur.” 

"You’re wrong there.” Gort was tr5dng to keep his voice 
down, yet every word he uttered was edged with a deepening 
anger. "Tonight we visited Dr. Anderson, who left no doubt 
in my mind as to the true state of affairs. The little chap 
can’t live much longer, Madame.” 

The smoke escaping from her flat,tened nostrils stopped 
for a few seconds, then as quickly resumed: 

"You came here to frightefl me, M’sieur,” she muttered 
presently. "The boy, ’e is all right, and without ’im ’ow could 
we buy our things. No— no — I will not let ’im go.” 

"Not even for a consideration?” 

"What you mean?” 

"Payment — ^in dollars.” 

She was sprawled across the table, her naked breast pressed 
against its grease-coated timber. He watched Madame White 
make a supreme effort to straighten, fall, then slump 
forward: 

" ’Ow much you give me?’.’ she asked. " ’Ow much?” 

"A hundred doUars.” 

Hfer lashless eyelids were closing^, closing notwithstanding 
their owner’s will. 

"A little more, M’sieur. You are rich and* can afford it.” 

'"O.K.,” he said, crushing underfoot the cigarette that had 
fallen from W fingers. "I’ll' make it a hundred and fifty, 
provided you are agreeable to let him stay with me for three 
months. How’s that?” 

"You take^’im ntfw, M’sieur?” 

"Immediately I get a decent place to live.” 

"And when you give'me ze money?” 

"On the day I call for him.” 

"It is good, M’sieur — ^very good.” 

Contempt filling his eyes, he stood listening to the woman’s 
deep breidhing; now she was asleep his desire was to ^t 
out of this filthy place, but concern for little Butch sent him 
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shufBing along the hall. On entering the first room on the 
left, he tarried for a moment to inspect the snoring wretch 
who lay spread-eagled on an unmade bed, held ^ torch 
close to the man’s lacerated and bruised face. “You’ll ^ 
O.K.,’’ he muttered aloud, bushi^ Jake Larins’ head roughly 
into the filthy grey blankift. “Pity is she didn’t finish you off 
properly." 

He was in the hall again when a voice called: 

"Is that you, M’sieur?” 

“Sure is, feller.” 

“rUgetup." 

“St^ where you are — I’m coming in." 

As Kong as he lived Gort would never erase from his 
memory the picture confronting him as he threw open the 
door of little Butch’s room. A white face, caught by joy, 
showed in the flashligl^t’s yellow beam. Pain was there, too; 
sat deeply engraved, yet that pleasure born of youth’s un- 
sullied affection was creeping over it, spreading out as does 
a filmy cloud when struck by a tearing wind. 

“Surprised? ' the man asked, flashing off his torch. 

“Ah, M’sieur, I’m glad to see you — so very glad." The 
boy’s voice was full of thankfulness. “I’ve been l3dng here 
wondering what had happened.” 

“Only for M’amselle Balant I'd have been dead meat by 
now — Show’s tricks?” 

“I’ve been coughing a lot, and my chest is awfully tight.” 

“I’ll sit on your bed,” Gort said, feeling his way across the 
room. “We’ve got an important matter to settle — ^won’t take 
long.” 

“M’sieur?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m sorry you saw my mother like that. She’s not always 
drunk, you know.” 

“Give me your hand, little guy.” 

“There, M’sieur.” 

"Swell — such a little hand, isn’t it?” 

“I’m very strong, though.” 

"Sure.” 

“Where’s my mother now?” 

“On the veranda.” 

"Asleep?” 

“Hm,hm.” 

"Was she nice to you?” 

“Of course.” 
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"Mother was so pretty once, M’sieur — ^had such beautiful 
skin.” 

"So everyone tells me.” 

"It’s true. Even I can remember the way she used to look 
— shall I get you her picture?” 

"Not now,” Gort muttered, nfbbing the child’s fingers 
vigorously. "How does that feel?” 

"Nice.” 

"Know what I’ve decided to do, feller?” 

"What, M’sieur?” 

"Look after you — ^when I find a home.” 

There was a long silence. He knew little Butch was sitting 
up, could feel the boy’s eyes on his face, felt their full power, 
and was not ashamed of the mist in his own. He swallowed 
hard before speaking: 

"If you’re worrying about your mother — don’t. We’ll see 
she-gets along O.K.” 

'Die boy’s fingers, though tightly clenched, were growing 
warm under Gort’s: 

"Wouldn’t it be wrong for me to leave her now, though, 
M’sieur?” he asked presently. "She gets so sick and ” 

"That’s just what I’m thinking about,” the man interrup- 
ted, "Both of you are ill and just now require a good long 
rest, but after a few months with me you’ll be all right — 
understand?” 

"You — ^you really want me to stay with you?” 

"I’m all for it, feUer — ^but what about you?” 

"There’s nothing I’d rather do, M’sieur — nothing.” 

"Then the whole thing’s arranged,” Gort murmured, gain- 
ing his feet. "All I’ve got to do is to find a home — see you 
tomorrow.” 

He was nearing the door when the child 'spoke: "M’sieur?” 

"WeU?” 

"Can Ang61ique live with us too?” 

The Clippie’s laugh held a forced ring: 

"No, sir — ^this is an all-man’s show,” 

"But she’lVbe able to visit us, won’t she?” 

"Any time.” 

"Good night, M'sieiir«” 

"Good night, feller.” 

As Gort shuffled past Madame White he paused to place a 
five-doUar bill close by her dirty folded arms, but when she 
stirred he hurried outside to rid his heaving stomach of its 
bile. 
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T he crescent moon was waging a losing battle against a 
black cloud when, sweating freely from every pore, Gort 
reached Dr. Balant's neat white viUa. He stood, torch in 
hand, for a full five minutes, debating whether or not to call 
at such an hour, but, urged on at last by the lights flooding 
all frSht windows, he pushed open the gate. 

Knocking twice on the open door without response, he 
called : 

‘‘Anyone in?” 

A voice, Ang61ique*s, came to him from a room on his left : 
‘‘Is that you, M'sieur Saunders?” 

‘‘Yes, M’amselle. Are you in bed?” 

Her gay laughter answered and, before he had completed a 
futile search for a cigarette, she was running towards him, 
running and tying the girdle of ker gleaming cream-coloured 
satin dressing-gown. 

‘‘I must have dozed off,” she explained, offering him both 
of her cool, soft hands. “Tm so sorry — do come in.” 

‘‘I'm sorry for waking you.” Gort was staring at Ang61ique 
as he had on their first meeting, yet his eyes, though full of 
admiration, were impersonal, had that clean, deeply impressed 
look of a man studying the face of a beautiful child. 

Still gripping his hand^she led him forward, saying : 

‘‘Your apologies I do not hear, M’sieur, so come in — come 
in.” 

Grinning sheepishly, he was led into a comfortably 
furnished room. Several mats of similar design covered the 
highly polished floor, and ever 3 rwhere he glanced hiige bowls 
of flowers showed against pastel-blue walls; six lounge chairs 
in shell pink covers were placed about the roon^ accompanied 
by occasional tables on which rested ash-trays to create an 
atmosphere both warm and artistic. , 

‘‘You've a nice place here,” he said, waiting for her to 
release his fingers. ‘‘I like this colour scheme very much.” 

*‘It's Poppa's idea, M'sieur. He had it done just after I left 
• for Paris.” 

‘‘Very effective, too.” 
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"Do sit down. M’sieur.” 

When he complied she sank into a chair opposite and for 
the first time appeared embarrassed by the severity of his 
gaze. 

"You do not look well,” she said. Aireaking the short silence. 
"Your face — ^it is so pale.” 

"It’s been a tr5dng day, M’amjelle, and I’m tired — dog 
tired.” 

"Then would yod care to lie down for a while?” 

He shook his head while pushing it deeply into the centre 
of a clean-smelling cushion: 

"You’re very brave, M’amselle. I’ve read of men being 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honour for less than 
what you did tonight." 

"I was very scared for a while, though,” she returned, her 
face quite serious. "Feared you would force me to let you go.” 

"I panicked, huh?” 

"You were drowning, M’sieur«^-didn’t know what you were 
doing.” 

His heavy lids flicked back. Under them the man’s eyes 
were streaked by thick veins of blood. 

‘T’ve never been much good at saying things,” he mur- 
mured, "bit too practical, I guess; but whatever happens I 
want you to know I’ll never cease being grateful.” 

"Ah, it was nothing, M’sieur.” She was smiling across at 
him. "Always I swim like one big fish and after you ceased 
struggling I had no trouble.” 

"That doesn’t alter the fact, of your saving my life.” 

"One day perhaps you do the same for me — ^yes?” 

"Fd do my best, anyway.” 

Laughing, she slid from the chair dnd, after settling herself 
comfortably on a mat, asked: 

"Where do you come from, M’sieur?” 

'‘Two Springs, Kentucky.” 

"Kentiicky.” She repeated the name several times. Then 
suddenly he felt homesick as in a soft, crooning voice 
Ang^lique be^an sieging that ever-popular Stephen Foster 
melody: 

"The sun shines bright on my old Kentucky home, 

‘Tis summer, the darkies are gay . . .” 

As a child of four Gort could recite without hesitation those 
much-loved words. They had been part of his nursery days, 
had remained with him along the road of life, yet never before 
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could he recall being affected by them. Ang^lique's voice, 
smooth as a silken thread, moved the man deeply, evoked 
memories which for years had remained dormant in his mind, 
opened for him forgotten vistas across which ghostlike figures 
moved. Danny Paul, Jim Nelson, Jenny Lynne, Gambler his 
first dog, Titch a gold-fish swimming leisurely in a big glass 
bowl, Sam a rooster, st.utting proudly up and down sur- 
rounded by a dozen admiring hens. In rapid sequence these 
flashed past, college days, young manhood, people and little 
things, books, a baseball bat, a set of new golf clubs. The scene 
changed. Gone were the pleasant heart-stirring cameos. He 
was in Iwo Jima again, a strip of sand, men, some known to 
him, tithers just men, being mowed down in a deadly cross-fire, 
the sky full of darting, shooting planes, the earth heaving, 
carnage everywhere. Russ Cryson moving by his side 
shouting 

"M'sieur.** Ang61ique was on her knees staring up at him 
in great alarm. 

He sat bolt upright. 

“Huh?” 

“What were you thinking about?” 

He passed a hand across his eyes: 

“Iwo Jima — ever heard of it?”* 

“Often during the war — were you there, M'sieur?” 

“Sure was.” 

“Hence your walking-stick, eh?” 

“No — that came later.” 

“Accident?” 

“Much less refined — a Communist bullet.” 

“Ohl” Her lovely face strained-looking, she resumed her 
position on the floor, sat«with arms entwined about legs. “Did 
a Russian soldier^hoot you for entering their zone?” 

“Wrong again, M'amselle.” His smile held that tenderness 
of an aged professor correcting a youthful pupil. “It happeiied 
in Korea.” 

“Ah, it is a silly war, M'sieur.” Ang61ique's voice Vas very 
definite. “I've thought so right from the start. Could not 
understand why your President fell intcf Stalin's trap. First 
it was only North Korea to subdue, now China with her vast 
reservoir of manpower has stepped finto the picture. Where 
will it all end, M'sieur?” 

Gort leaned forward, elbows resting on knees. He was half 
inclined to challenge the statement, speak up in defence of 
Mr. Truman and say: “That's a short-sighted view, really. 
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Already practically the whole of Europe is under Russian 
domination — ^we saw it happening but could do nothing about 
it; but when Stalin said to his gang in North Korea 'Start 
shooting, bo5rs,’ we were forced to show our teeth.” Logic 
and his ability to debate the question prompted him to express 
this view, but sitting there studying her face, transparent in 
its ebony backgroimd of shoulder-length hair, he could not 
bring himself to drag realities into the room. He just wamted 
to sit there and lo<& at her. 

Ang^lique spoke: 

"General MacArthur — ^you’ve heard the news about 
him?” 

“What news?” 

"He’s been dismissed — it came over the radio tonight.” 

"For heaven’s sake!” he whispered. "For heaven’s sake!” 

“According to the einnouncer,” she went on, “it was because 
of General MacArthur’s failure to cany out the policy set , 
do^ra by the United Nations — I v^as most surprised.” 

“You and a few million others,” he said, taking up his 
walking-stick from the floor. “Ma’m, that sure is something. 
Heard the news yourself, did you?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

He stared at her, his grey eyes reduced to thin white slits 
by quivering half-closed Uds: 

“You are shocked, M’sieur. I can see that.” 

“Darned right, I am.” 

“Yet perhaps it is for the best,” she said, watching him 
rise to his feet. “After all, generals, like the common soldier, 
must obey orders; but I too am sorry for him.” 

A,half-grin crept' along the man’s lips; 

“I think we’ll hear a lot more about General MacArthmr,” 
he muttered. “Old soldiers don’t take things lying down, not 
liis kind an5rway.” 

She smiled and, accepting his hand, leapt with the grace 
of a young doe to her feet, sa5nng: 

“Little*Butch — you hear nothing about him, M’sieur?” 

Gort’s stick was ^flowing the outline of a pink hibiscus 
which some expert’s hand had woven into the carpet for a 
base. 

“I called at his place ‘tonight, M’amselle — ^have you ever 
been there?” 

“Not for some years.” 

“You’re wise — ^fllthy hole, isn’t it?” 

“I should have warned you against visiting that terrible 
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place," she muttered, walking with him to the door. ‘Did 
you see our little friend, M'sieur?" 

"Yes." 

"And how is he?" 

"Not the best; complained of a pain in his chest." 

"You've heard him coughing?" 

"Much too often." 

"I cannot understand what's happened to him," Ang61ique 
said with real concern. "Once he could outpace me in a climb 
and many times we swim to Iririki Island together, but now 
even a short walk leaves him distressed." 

Gort came to a shuffling halt near the steps. He didn't quite 
know» how to meet the situation and, while turning over what 
she had said, glanced sk 5 rwards^ It, he noted, was still packed 
with clouds, but directly above a patch of blue showed wherein 
a few stars and a watery moon sat huddled together. 

"Even a short walk leaves him distressed " Angelique's 
words kept running through the man's thoughts Why tell 
her, he mused; won't do any good Anyway, she’s bound to 
find out — ^not from you, though. Let someone else thrust the 
dagger into her heart — that's not your job. You've got to 
sit pat, let her go on believing 

He heard the sharp click of a IStch, then her voice: 

"It's my Poppa — I want you to meet him " 

Muttering to himself in French, Monsieur Balant swayed 
towards them. Remorse had been heavy upon him all day, 
and the half-dozen pemods consumed during a brief visit 
to the club had added fuel to the fire of his torment. 

"QueUe misere!" he was saying "Quelle misere!” 

An embarrassment allied to hers swept through Gort as, 
standing there in the shadows, he watched Ang61ique step 
from the veranda and take her father's arm. 

"Oh, Poppa!" she kept whispering. "Oh, Poppa!" 

Gort waited some minutes, but when she failed to reappear, 
he breathed a low "Must be getting the old man to bed," and 
moved off. 

When near the gate, however, her voice reached him: 

"M'sieur!" 

"I thought Fd better get along," he said, coming to a halt. 
"Anyway, time's getting on." 

"Please do not judge Pcppa as he is tonight." She seemed 
to be gliding rather than walking towards him. "He's upset 
because of what happened earlier — and is a poor drinker." 

He pushed open the gate, but did not pass through. 
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, . . _ i. M’amselle. 

As his only child you did a very foolish thinig, no matter how 
praiseworthy.” 

‘‘With excellent results though, M’sieur,” she defended 
wistfully. ‘‘Tonight Poppa had a good excuse for drinking, 
yet had it been otherwise little Butch’s body and yours might 
have been washed up by tomorrow’s tide.” 

‘‘Perhaps yours, too, M’amselle.” 

‘‘That is most doubtful. Only over the last few minutes 
did I feel really tired.” 

Frowning, he walked through the gate, closed it, then stood 
with his free hand gripped about one of its small spiked rails. 

‘‘I’ve some pleasant news for you, M’amselle.” 

‘‘What, M’sieur?” 

‘‘I’ve come to an arrangement with Madame White for 
little Butch to live with me — when I find a home, of course.” 

In a quick gesture her hand went «ut and covered his, 
pressed it firmly, but beyond a whispered “Oh!” she did not 
speak. ' 

“Do you approve?” 

“Wholeheartedly!” Her voice was very low. “If you were 
to say to me: ‘Wish for something and it will come true,’ I’d 
ask nothing more than foi* little Butch to be taken away 
from those evil people.” She paused to steady her trembling 
lips, then finished: “My only doubt, M’sieur, is you — ^your 
abiUty to look after him. Also why you should burden yourself 
with a delicate child.” 

“I had an idea you might query my motive,” he returned, 
digging his walking-stick into- the yielding earth. “After all, 
we are almost strangers, and ” 

“Ah, please do not misunderstand, me,” the girl broke in 
hurriedly. “I meant no offence, nor do I doubt your motives, 
but is it not illogical for a badly wounded man to accept such 
a responsibility when neither honour nor circmnstances 
demand that he do so?” 

Gort looking down at her in a quizzical sort of way: 

“There are other factors to be considered, M’amselle. Com- 
passion’s one. «.It shduld outweigh everything else, but apart 
from that I’ve become, very attached to little guy.” 

Her hps twisted themselves into an uncertain smile: 

“We call him Kttle Butch, M’sieur.” 

“I know.” 

“Yet you keep referring to him as little guy — ^it sounds so 
strange — ^particrUarly to me.” 
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“Why to you?" 

“Because I named him little Butch." 

“I see." A boyish grin ran along his lips. “How come?" 

“It happened a long time ago.” Ang61ique was still pushing 
against the gate's loose latch. “As a child he loved playing 
butchers; even today there are make-believe shops in the 
bottom of our yard where we used to trade — a whole street 
fuU of thenj." 

“You, of course, were the patient customer, eh?” 

“Not always. On occasions I too became young again and 
was proprietress of a business which dealt only in rare orchids. 
These I bartered for choice cuts of steak, chops or even the 
humble sausage.” 

"Back home I controlled every railroad in the U.S.A.,” he 
said, his voice warming like hers. “Later I turned my attention 
to automobiles, had both Henry Ford and General Motors 
by the throat before J was twelve.” 

“So among other things you are a brilliant financier, 
M’sieur.” 

“In the days when a handful of marbles could buy New 
York I was.” 

Smiling, she stepped back from the gate: 

“I thii^ little Butch will be vdy happy with you." 

“It won't be my fault if he's not.” 

“And I’m glad you've decided to stay in Vila, too." 

“You are?" 

“Yes, very glad." 

Gort flushed, and in a moment of confusion started down 
the hill. He didn’t know why her compliment should embarrass 
him, but it did. He felt like a schoolboy who on prize day hears 
his name announced as, dux — ^terribly self-conscious, but very 
proud. Ten shuffling steps were taken before he drew to a 
halt and turned. 

“When we get settled I hope you’ll come and visiteus, 
M’amselle.” 

Her voice came from well back in the shadows: 

“I’d love to, M’sieur — ^good night." 

His hand closed over the torch. Prelfeing d^wn the switch, 
he swung a feeble patch of light to where he imagined 
Ang61ique waited, but only the petals of frangipanni stark- 
white against their dark green foliage showed beyond the 
gate. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


G ORT, who had breakfasted early, was sitting on the 
veranda of Madame Joumez’s hotel enjoying his first 
cigarette of that morning when he noticed a dilapidated jeep 
pull up to the accompaniment of squeaking brakes. 

Having nothing better to do, he watched its driver, a short 
fair man of about forty-five, remove a dust-coated topee and, 
after rimning a handkerchief across his sun-tanned face, slide 
from behind the driving-wheel. 

While passing, the stranger nodded in friendly fashion 
before disappearing through the open door. He was back in 
less than a minute, however — ^approached with his right hand 
extended. 

"Terribly stupid of me," he said. "Should have recognized 
you right away. My name's Henshaw and you're Saunders — 
trifle early, aren't I?" 

"So much the better," Goft returned, allowing the other to 
help him to his feet. "I'm ready when you are." 

"That's marvellous." Henshaw's small blue eyes seemed 
out of place in their owner's youthful face. They looked tired 
and somewhat furtive as he went on speaking in short, clipped 
sentences. "Fine fellow. Sir George. Got a message through 
to me last night — ^sball we go?’' 

G^rt threw an anxious glance towards the jeep. It was 
almost six months since last he had ridden in one; yet as he 
stood now in the hot morning sunlight, memories of another 
Englishman and a soft voice tugged at his mind. Sure, it all 
seemed a long time ago since Lieut. Cartwright had picked 

him up n«rth of Seoul and 

"You'll be absolutely wild about Makeeta," he heard 
Henshaw say. ^"Wouldn't dream of getting out of it but for 
my wife. Cruel thing asthma, Saunders. She's down with it 
aigain, you know. Really dreadful to hear her." 

Gort caught only a word here and there. Lieut. Cartwright 
and he were bumping along through the snow. God, how his 
shoulders burned! Couldn't be much further, though. Once 
over that hiU and 
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A somewhat puzzled Henshaw was speaking again: 

“Copra prices are bound to rise. Labour's a bit stiff, of 
course. Lazy beggars won't work. Still plenty of money 
about, though.'' 

Nice guy, Cartwright, the kind who had made England 
what she was. Probably scared stiff, but to listen to him one 
would think they were out on a joy ride. Funny the way he 
kept sa3dng< "You know, old man,” or “If you ask me, old 
chap” — ^made him want to laugh out loud. The hill, eh? Once 
over it they should sight Seoul, and — Christ, must get that 
wheel somehow. Cartwright, Cartwright 

“We're on even terms now.” Henshaw*was still trying hard 
to cJtrry on a conversation. “Since the Communists got 
control of China, I mean. Up till then, the Froggies here had 
it all their own way. Imported batches of 'Tonkinese as 
labourers. Jolly good idea, really; bit tough on us chaps, 
though.” 

They had reached the jeep before Gort snapped out of his 
mood. This time he followed his companion’s every word. 

"Take youi time, old chap — that stick, let me hold it.” 

Once seated, the passenger’s personality changed. He even 
smiled when Henshaw jumped ir^ beside him : 

“How long have you had the old bus?” 

“Going on four years — ^a disposak job. Bought it the first 
week I arrived here. Never given the slightest trouble.” 

“Pretty good, eh?” 

“Oh, definitely.” 

Until they left the narrow road skirting Vila harbour both 
men were silent. Henshaw, intent on dodging numerous pot- 
holes, had been kept busy while Gort for his part was content 
to sit back and watch the sun-drenched earth go sliding past. 
"Their jeep was hosing its way slowly along a palm-bordered 
track when Henshaw spoke : 

“You’re a bit closer to home now, Saunders.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, your coves built this road. Hard to believe a few 
years ago it was twenty feet wide.” 

“Sure is,” Gort agreed, leaning sidewa5rs •and searching 
for the remaining ten feet. “Where’s the rest gone?” 

“Hidden beneath the jungle — ^smfike?” 

“Thanks.” 

With both weeds alight, the shorter man asked: 

“Been on that stick long?” 

“About five months.” 
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"You’ll be able to chuck it away after a trear here." 

"Hope so.” 

"How does this part of the country appeal to you?” 

"Vila?” 

"No, what we’re driving through now?” 

"Very pretty.” 

"Then wait till you sight our valley — ^it’s really beautiful.” 

They had covered another mile before Gort's sombre spirit 
started to thaw out. On rising he’d felt no enthusiasm for this 
journey because yesterday's reaction had permitted him only 
fitful sleep and, on waking, doubts persisted in prodding at 
his unsettled mind. Now they were retreating as under a 
canopy of interlocking palm fronds they began to climb. 

"Man, that sure is something,” he muttered five minutes 
later when Henshaw, with a "Well, here we are,” applied the 
hand-brake. 

The scene was one of intense beauty; so intense that it 
hurt and amazed because it wa^ so real, and did not vanish 
in the blinking of an eye. Thousands of feet below amidst a 
riot of palm and flaming flowers, a small house stood at the 
base of a frowning mountain. Dwarfed, but undaunted by the 
creeping approach of an ever-p)ossessive jungle, it squatted in 
the valley's heart like a white phantom ship becalmed on a 
sea of a hundred colours. 

Along the mountain’s broad shoulders poinsettia trees 
stabbed the dark green background with swords of scarlet, 
and from somewhere, hidden and delicate, came the exquisite 
and unmistakable perfume of frangipanni. 

But to so much heart-throbbing beauty there must be an 
accompaniment, add this was to be found in the distant 
symphony of a waterfall, glinting like molten silver in the 
pale translucent trc^ical sun. 

"I’m going to miss all this,” Henshaw said, breaking the 
speil which held his companion. "Thought I'd go balmy for 
a while, though. I’d been used to the hustle and bustle of 
Hong Kdhg, but when Madge arrived I began to appreciate 
its quiet.” The speaker’s voice dropped: "Down there one 
gets closer to God, ^imders. I did anyway. That’s my big 
regret for leaving here.” 

Gort’s gaze swept the other’s face. It held a strange expres- 
sion, a mixture of pride, kept in check by lines of sadness. 

‘"Then why sell?” he asked quietly. "Perhaps if you send 
your wife away for a while it might do the trick.” 

"Doesn’t work. Madge went to England in ’48 and last 
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year I packed her off to Australia. She came back looking 
marvellous both times." 

"Yet the asthma recurred, eh?" 

"Within weeks, and every attack seems to get worse." 

"You'll return home, I suppose?" 

"Rather." Henshaw's tired eyes brightened. "I've not seen 
the Old Dart since '39. Often wish I'd never left it." 

"Why?" 

"Well in '42 the Japs came along." 

"You were caught in Hong Kong?" 

"Both of us." The speaker’s hands gripped about the 
driving-wheel tightened. "On the morning they herded us 
together my wife was a beautiful woman — expecting, too. 
When we met again in '45, I didn't recognize her. God, she 
looked dreadful, Satmders." 

"And the baby?" 

"Miscarriage." 

"Rotten luck — ^had any children since?" 

"We've tried hard enough." 

A long silence fell between the two men. Henshaw sat 
slumped at the wheel, Gort staring, now across the valley, 
now down at his hands which had suddenly become clammy 
and feverish. He was thankful Vhen at last the driver set 
the jeep into motion. It saved him from trying to think of 
something to say. 

Five minutes later they were well into the valley. Huge 
rocks covered by a thick layer of light green moss sat between 
gorgeous masses of ferns, splashed here and there with bril- 
liant colours. The air, cool after the humid heat of Vila, was 
balmy with perfume, not of flowers or violets, but something 
much stronger, yet by virtue of its elusiveness and pungency, 
strangely tantaHzing to the nostrils. Palm fronds, their tips 
touching, made a dark-green sea of every slope and ris0* 
stretched on as far as the eye could see in undulating 
grandeur. 

Soon they were bumping along a clearance in Ae centre 
of which a white bungalow rose on hi^ grey stilts. As the 
neat little house spread out before him, Gortis heart action 
quickened. Here, he thought, is the place we talked about on 
the way over, Sam. You couldn'f visualize what I had in 
mind, but there it is, old-timer, there it is. 

Henshaw drew his jeep to a halt near the front steps. 
Switching off the motor, he asked: 

"Not disappointed, I hope, old chap?" 
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"No, sir," Gort whispered. "No, sir." 

"You know that's one thing I admire about Americans," 
Henshaw said, hopping out of the vehicle. "You're much 
more frank with your emotions than we English. For instance, 
if you were the seller and I the buyer, I'd probably sit 
here and try to look unimpressed." He smiled. "Before 
reaching that front door I’d cite a number of reasons why 
Makeeta wouldn't suit me, then when you were really miserable 
I'd get big-heartdd and offer to do business at my price. 
It's a fact." 

Gort was still grinning: 

"Reckon that's what makes us good allies, Mr. Henshaw. 
With your reserve and our enthusiasm we'll give Russia 
an awful kick in the pants one day — aright enough, huh?" 

"Bravol" 

They were crossing the drive when a sound brought the 
visitor to an abrupt stop: 

"What’s that?” he asked. 

"My wife, fighting for breath. Makes your heart bleed to 
hear her, doesn't it^" 

"Poor woman has asthma badly." 

"That's why I'll not be ^ble to show you our main bed- 
room," the smaller man explained. "My wife's terribly 
sensitive and — ^be careful of those steps, old man — they're a 
bit steep, you know." 


It was after three o'clock when they started back for Vila. 
Gort, pre-occupiedp did not' encourage conversation, and 
Hen^aw, saddened by the prospect of leaving Makeeta, proved 
most co-operative. His was that naftiral love a man some- 
times has for a property. To him it did not cbnstitute just an 
iiivestment; he'd purchased it while still suffering the effects 
of the brutal treatment meted out to him while a prisoner 
of war. pe was bitter, too, bitter against God, life and his 
fellow-men, but Makeeta had restored his faith, given him 
time to think and dr^am and forgive. 

There were ^till scars on his back, deep scars left by 
bayonet and lash. Once he used to remain in the bathroom 
much longer than bodily cleanliness warranted, studying 
those ugly marks through a hand-mirror, cursing, giving vent 
to his outraged feelings, but for over two years now he’d 
hardly given them a thought. Makeeta had done aU this to 
him, yet today . . . Little wonder Henshavs^s whole interest 
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seemed absorbed in that narrow winding road reaching up 
from the valley he*d often referred to as “Paradise glimpsed 
through the crude eyes of man." 

They were on high ground in sight of the sea when Gort 
spoke: 

“Your boys, will they stop on?" 

Henshaw was dusting the windscreen with a piece of rag: 

“Jimmy will, I know — ^not so sure about the other two." 

“Then what do you advise?" 

“Fd have a yarn to Sir George — ^hell get you a new team. 
However, youVe nothing to worry about until the coconuts 
begin to fall." 

“When's that?" 

“June usually." 

Gort lit two cigarettes and, handing one to his companion, 
asked : 

“Reckon you're nohe too happy about selling Makeeta, Mr. 
Henshaw." 

The other laughed shortly : 

“Fact of the matter is Fm awfully damned miserable. Had 
a lump in my throat when you handed me that thousand- 
dollar deposit. Pleased it's your^ though. Would have hated 
one of the Froggies to get the old place." 

“There's no hurry about your getting out, you know. I 
can wait." 

“Thanks all the same, but now Makeeta's gone Fd rather 
you take over as quickly as possible. My wife feels the same 
way too." 

“Suits me — ^how long should it take the sale to go 
through?" 

“A few weeks — ^meartwhile, we'll stay with some friends in 
town." 

“When do you aim on doing that?" 

“Friday at the latest." 

“Then if I arrange to pay the outstanding nine thousand 
dollars to your solicitor tomorrow, would you liave any 
objection to my moving in on Saturday^" 

“Not in the least, old fellow." 

“Say — that's fine!" the passenger exclaimed, giving his 
companion an enthusiastic slap on xhe back. “Sure is." 

Their jeep was lurching along Erakor Road when Gort, 
struck by an overwhelming desire to share the news of his 
purchase of Makeeta with little Butch, asked: 

“Mind if I leave you here?" 
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Henshaw brought the v^cle to a rolling stop. 

"You're quite happy about the deal, Saunders?" 

"Right up to my ears — what time shall I meet you to- 
morrow?" 

"Ten-thirty — ^at your hotel." 

"Fine — ^thanks for everything." 

"Good-bye, old chap." 

Walking at a pace surprising for one so badly handicapped, 
Gort shuffled alodg through the late afternoon. The track 
he foUowed was new to him, its grade steep, yet excitement 
had given to his feet a confidence not experienced since 
Korea. 

Great things were happening to him. His heart, heavy this 
morning, was now light, kept pounding madly, and a smile 
he was not aware of lay wrapped around the man's lips. 

During the drive back he had made big decisions, decisions 
which pleased him immensely. He had pondered on the grim 
side, too: little guy, old Sam and his own sterile body. But 
momentarily these were pushed aside, had given way to 
pleasurable musing. 

Twenty minutes later, however, finding himself standing 
at the gate of Dr. Balant'^ house, he came back to earth 
with a suddenness that jarred. You're slipping, feller, he 
remonstrated silently while backing away. Got out of 
Henshaw's jeep to make a call, but you didn't intend coming 
here, did you? Turned softy that's your trouble. This girl's 
only got to glance your way and you blush like a silly boy. 
Go on, admit it. Fallen in loye with her, haven't you? Nol 
Then what in the bell are you doing right now? Sure, sure, 
we djl know you’re making a hasty retreat, but it's too late 
now, you fool — too late. 

Ang^lique came up the hill carrying a wide-brimmed cream 
straw hat in one hand, a basket of fruit in the other. She 
wa^humming a tune, and every few steps her small sandalled 
feet movcifl in a girlish hop to keep time with the song's rapid 
metre. 

Under the light of Ifintem and crescent moon Gort had been 
made aware df his masculine clumsiness in Ang61ique's 
presence, but seeing her for the first time by daylight, with 
a djdng sun rippling her lovely head into waves of glistening 
ebony, was an experience he would always cherish. 

"TTiis afternoon we looked for you, M'sieur," she said, 
placing the ba^et at her feet. "Asked many people, but no 
one could help. You've been out of town— yes?" 
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He nodded but did not meet her laughing eyes: 

'That's right — I left quite early to inspect a place called 
Makeeta — ^you probably know it." 

"Makeeta" — she repeated the name as that of an old friend. 
"Oh, yes, yes — ^very well. It's in the valley I was telling you 
about — the Valley of Sounds." 

In his great moment Gort sought the backing of a cigarette. 
He knew what he was about to say would please her, yet 
manlike did not hasten the revelation. At her soft "No, thank 
you, M'sieur," he lit a weed, then blew a quick puff of smoke 
skywards. 

"The trip today did me a heap of good, M'amselle — I'll never 
forgA it." 

"Yet you saw only part of our valley." Her face was 
serious now. "About a mile past Makeeta there is a little 
track on the left. Follow it and you will find a miniature 
. Garden of Eden." 

"When were you last there; M'amselle?" 

"On the Sunday before I left for France — little Butch, 
Poppa and I had a wonderful day. We were all like children." 

"Is the place you speak of far from the road?" 

"Two nules — ^maybe less." 

"Pretty rough going, I suppose?" 

"One must tread carefully when skirting the ravines below 
which it lies, M'sieur." 

"That leaves me out, I guess." 

Her eyes, green as the sea on a sununer morning, were 
fixed on his face: 

"Leaves you out? I do not understand." 

"Well, I mean" — ^he smiled — "these old legs of mine, they 
don't climb very well." 

"OhI" Ang^lique's gaze moved instinctively downward, but 
for once Gort was not embarrassed. He wondered why. 

"Ah, M'sieur," he heard her say, "I'm so sorry." 

"Sorry?" 

"Yes, for being so inconsiderate — I should not tfave done 
that. You're " ^ 

He laughed and tapped the stick against hisulegs : 

"They're getting stronger every day, M'amselle. What's 
more, I've quit being sensitive — ill the company of friends, 
anyway." 

"Then I did not hurt you?" 

"Not a bit." 

"Ah, that is good." Her lips, red and moist, broke into a 
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half-smile. “My poor heart, it s&ys 'Thank you very much.’ 
You come inside — yes; have dinner with us.” 

Everything in Grort pleaded with him to accept, but after 
a brief hesitation he shook his head: 

“Some other time. Tve Mother’s last letter to answer and 
later intend calling on Madame White.” 

She frowned and picked up her basket: 

“You’ll have a visitor tonight, M’sieur.” 

“Madame White?” 

“No, little Butch. I left him only a short while ago. He’s 
very unhappy.” 

“Why?” 

“He’U teU you all about it tonight,” she said, moving slowly 
past him. “I ” 

“Do you know what happens on Saturday, M’amselle?” 

“What, M’sieur?” 

‘ILittle guy and I are going places — I've even got his room 
picked out.” 

Ang^lique’s back was still turned on him : 

“\^ere, M’sieur?” 

“Makeeta — I paid a deposit on it today.” He watched her 
lithe body straighten, then, swing his way. The surprise in 
her eyes he had expected, but not their tears or 

“You’ve — ^you’ve bought Makeeta, M’sieur?” she whispered. 
“It is yom very own?” 

“And little guy’s---yours, too, whenever you care to visit 
us — ^Ang^Uque.” 

Her damp eyes followed his first twenty or so shuffling 
steps. She wanted. to run after him, to stand in his path and 
say'. "I never knew my name sounded so pretty before, 
M’sieur — I really didn’t,” but by the time his dragging feet 
had carried him ten yards she was incapable of uttering a 
^gle word. 

O . • • . • 

On reaching Madame Journez's Gort did not go to his room; 
instead, ne sat on a rock near the water’s edge and allowed 
his eyes to wander aj: will. Out there the sun was burning a 
hole in the far^ distant horizon where it was welded with the 
sea, an immense sun ■'fiercely burning its way out of sight, 
spraying the west with ifiolten gold and copper. Along the 
surface of the sea fires played in a maze of colour beyond 
description, reaching nearer and nearer as the arrogant king 
lowered himself further and further to rest, reaching past 
the long silhouetted finger at Devil’s Point to the very shore 
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against which a rising tide lapped with quiet sighs as though 
the ocean itself was ready to sleep. 

Soon the only movement out there was a slender trail of 
smoke. It, too, looked tired, seemed to float from the ship's 
funnel and drift listlessly to the blazing west ; the smoke and 
now five canoes, toys with mechanical paddling figures, sliding 
across the burning sea. Suddenly Gort knew that both Vila 
and he had .spent their energies. Instead of the noisome 
laughter and shouts of natives, instead of the sing-song calls 
of Tonkinese, instead of the restless movement of men going 
about their affairs, there was a stillness, complete and eerie. 

By now the sun had become a mere golden arc amid all 
that fantasy of colour and from the fanoe a strange sound 
drifted inshore in waves half-joyful, half-sorrowful, as mission 
boys made their way home. Strange uncertain lights shot 
up into the sky, lights coloured with the abandon and beauty 
.only the Supreme Bekig can achieve. Within minutes they 
too were gone, leaving a weird half-glow to hover over the 
world. Then it was night, a fieavy all-enveloping blanket of 
darkness penetiated only by long stabbing rays of far-away 
stars. 

The ship was no longer visible, had been replaced by a 
dozen gleams escaping from illuminated cabins, a little 
universe suspended between heaven and dark waters. 

Lighting a cigarette, Gort blew a smoke-ring towards 
Iririki Island, now dissolved into a single eye of light coming 
from a window of the Resident Commissioner's house. 
Presently he spoke aloud: 

"My destiny is here, Sam, I khow it; can feel it with every 
breath I take — ^so long, old-timer." 



CHAPTER XIX 


H e had just begim the third page of his letter to Mrs. 

Saunders wheft little Butch, carrying a thin brown kelpie 
pup, stepped out of the night. A heart-tearing picture, Gort 
thought, placing aside his pad and regarding the visitors with 
mock surprise. 

He did not know which of the two looked more pathetic. 
Little Butch, his hair neatly combed for once, stood balanced 
on one foot, while the other moved slowly up and down its 
owner’s left shin. His face, colourless as a wax mask, was 
caujght by a smile which, though warfn, did not succeed in- 
liftmg the shadows of suffering from the child's eyes. 

The puppy, its small head resting lightly on little Butch's 
arm, appeared to find interest in Gort also: ears half-cocked, 
moist nose wrinkled, and eyes light-brown in colour were 
turned towards the man who, muttering a quiet "Say, what 
have we here?" rose from tlie bed. 

"She is mine, M'sieur — a chap from that schooner out there 
gave her to me on my way home this afternoon. She's very 
sweet." 

"A lady, uh," Gort murmured, running his hands over the 
dog's protruding spinal column. "What's her name?" 

"The man said she didn't Have one." 

'"nien what do you suggest we call her?" 

"I)o you like Maria?" 

"Sounds all right to me." 

"I think it's very nice," little Butch agreed, placing his 
charge on the floor. "Do you know why, M'sieur?" 

"No." 

"Well,*you see, it was the first name I ever heard." 

"Go on — ^how lon^ago, feller?" 

"When I was quue yoimg," the child said after a short 
pause. "I remember Daddy dressed up in soldier's clothes 
rushing into the big lounge-room we used to have and sasdng 
to Mother: 'Sicily's fallen, Maria. The war can't last much 
longer, darling.' " 

"Where were you living those day^, little guy?" 

"Calcutta — ^have you ever been there?" 

i88 
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‘‘No." 

‘‘Our house was large, M'sieur — ^had such a lot of rooms." 

‘‘Is that so?" 

‘‘And we had servants, four of them." 

Gort’s eyes followed the dog as she moved about the room, 
sniffing at several bags standing near an old-fashioned wash- 
stand, complete with jug and chamber. He sighed before 
asking: 

"What year was your father killed, feller?" 

"Early in 1945, M'sieur." 

"You remember him, though?" 

"From the moment he told Mother about the war, I 
rememller everything, M'sieur — everything." 

Maria had located a pair of Sam's old felt slippers and 
was bedding down for the night when little Butch spoke : 

"Lady dogs make the best pets, you know; they've got a 
much better dispositioil — ^anyone will tell you that." 

Laughing quietly, Gort sat down on the bed, gestured for 
his companion to do likewise, but the child shook his head. 

"I came to discuss a serious matter, M'sieur," he said, "and 
would rather stand, if you don't mind." 

"Nothing gone wrong at home, I hope?" 

"No." 

"In that case your problem can wait — I've something really 
exciting to tell you." 

"What, M'sieur?" 

The man clapped his hands together. 

"On Saturday we move, little guy. How does that strike 
you?" 

"Move— but I " 

"Now let me do the •talking," Gort interrupted, leaning 
forward. "We're? partners, see — owners of a plantation you 
know well, but I'm keeping its name a secret until later." • 
The speaker laughed again. "When I called at your place 
last night I had no idea where we were going to live — ^was 
determined to find some place, mind you, yet belfeved it 
would take time — a few weeks at least. Now everything's 
arranged. We've a swell home, cute like^a dolUs house, and 
there's a garden — say, what's eating you up, feller?" 

The boy's face, twisted with emotidn, was turned away. 

"I'm — I'm afraid I'm going to cry, M'sieur." 

"Cry?" Gort's voice was still at a triumphant pitch. 
."Wager you'll be laughing when I tell you where our new 
home is." 
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"I do. M’sieur— I do.” 

"(Mil — ^you’ve seen Ang4Iique?” 

"Yes— ^e was waiting for me on the comer.” 

"Well, aren't you pleased?” 

“For you.” Uttle Butch appeared to be straggling hard for 
words. "But I can't leave Mother alone with that awful man, 
M'sieur. She is sick and needs me — ^please say you under- 
stand.” 

Had an unseen 'hand struck Gort down, his face could not 
have registered more surprise. It was a study in disappoint- 
ment, grew longer and older as second succeeded second. You 
can't have heard right, he told himself, while watching the 
youngster moving rouypd the bed, but he knew he had, Imew 
that Madame White, as she floundered in the vilest depths 
of human degradation, would be assured of this pathetic 
child's affection. The thought hurt. To him Madame White 
was beyond the pale, a drunkard, imclean, horrible. She had 
pushed decency aside, lived for years with a creature so evil 
as to make one's senses reel, yet from this cesspool of shame 
a boy's soul had emerged unsullied, fresh, clean and beautiful. 
It seemed to be floating about the room on tired wings when 
Gort roused himself. 

"When did you make thfc big decision, little guy?" 

"Early this morning, M’sieur.” 

“After talking things over with your mother, I suppose.” 

"No — ^before then.” 

"I see — ^what did you have for breakfast this morning, 
feller?” 

"I wasn’t.hungiy, M’skur*.” 

",3Much means you had nothing?” 

"Yes.” 

"And lunch?” 

"Roast chicken.” 

“Where?” 

"At Ang61ique’s house.” 

The ftian was lost in thought for a time, and when next he 
glanced up little Butch stood near the door, dabbing at his 
eyes with a flayed handkerchief. 

"There's no need 4:o be upset,” Gort said reassuringly. 
"I'm not crying, am I?”*- 

"But you're a nxan, M’sieur, and I’m so very sad.” 

"Don’t feel like laughing myself,” the other confessed, 
leaning back against a badly chipped enamelled bed-frame. 
"I kinda had things all worked out — you know how it is.” 
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"Last night I couldn’t sleej) for thinking over what you 
said,” little Butch returned, wiping his cheeks free of their 
tears, "but this morning when I found Mother asleep on the 
floor, her dress all tom down the front, I knew everything 
I'd been dreaming about wouldn’t come true. That's why I 
decided to stay and look after her.” 

When he spoke the man’s upper lip trembled slightly. 

"And who’s -going to look after you?” 

"I’ll manage all right, M’sieur.” 

"Alone — with those two people?” 

"Yes.” 

“And what happens if you get sick?” 

"I’ll hot get sick. My cough’s getting.,better every day.” 

"It won’t if you make a habit of missing breakf2ist — ^mtist 
eat, you know.” 

“I ” The words on little Butch’s lips were brushed 

aside by a spasm of violent coughing. Shaking from head to 
foot, he made for the door, iipached it just in advance of 
Gort, who with a distressed ‘T’ve got hold of you, feller,” 
thmst his handkerchief into the child’s feverish hand. 

The short, though vicious attack was just over when a 
voice coming from the shadows made them turn: 

"I was passing when the coughiilg started,” Sister Almond 
said, pausing on the threshold. “It was dreadful — dreadful.” 

“I’m fine now,” little Butch returned. "Sorry about your 
handkerchief, M’sieur. Do let me take it home and wash ” 

"Like hell you will,” the other interrupted in a flat voice. 
"Who cares about a handkerchief, anyway?” 

Sister Almond’s gaze played between the faces of man and 
child. They were a tragic pair, she thought; one, his feet 
planted wide apart, depending on a walking-stick for balance; 
the other beauMirl beyond description, yet d)nng and 

Gort spoke: 

"If I ever catch you out again at night, know what I’m 
going to do, feller?” 

"No, M’sieur.” 

"Kick you in the pants — catch on^” 

“Mr. Saunders is right, dear,” Sister AlmonA said, taking 
a packet of cigarettes from her pocket. "You should be in 
bed. I readly mean that.” 

The youngster’s big blue eyes were looking straight at 
Gort. 

"I had to see you, though, didn’t I, M’sieur?” 

"What you had to tell me could have waited.” The man’s 
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tone, thonj'h sharp, was more distressed than angry. 
"Another tmng, you should wear woollen singlets. This going 
about half-naked has got to stop." 

"Wear wool on a night like this? " little Butch queried, finger- 
ing nervously a button on his shirt. "It's so hot, and " 

"All the more reason why you should be wearing singlets, 
feller. I’ll buy half a dozen tomorrow. Make sure you wear 
them, too.” 

"Half a dozen,* M'sieur. Oh, no, please." 

"Why not?" 

"I couldn’t possibly wear all those at once.” 

"Mr. Saunders didn’t mean that, dear," Sister Almond 
explained quite serioqsly. "It’s only necessary to wear one at 
a time." 

Blonde head nodding in understanding, the child moved over 
to where Maria slept contentedly on old Sam’s slippers. He 
squatted there for a long minute, stroking the puppy’s manger 
spotted ears. "Poor wee thiqg," he kept saying, "poor wee 
tiling.’’ 

"Sure you wouldn’t like to stay the night?" Gort asked 
when, after a final pat, his young friend picked up the dog. 
"It’s O.K. by me if you do." 

The child wanted to decline, wanted to say "No, M’sieur, 
thank you very much." How, though, when that awful cough 
was tearing at his throat? But he did the next best thing — 
threw them both a smile before stepping into the protecting 
arms of an all-enveloping darkness. 

Guided by coughing, they followed little Butch’s flight, 
followed him across the y^d and along the road, followed 
hifi until eventually merciful distance shut from their ears 
that choking sound. 

"I feel like a drink," Sister Almond said wHen Gort seemed 
• inclined to remain standing at the door for hours. "A good 
stiff whisky might cheer me up." 

"Me, too,” he confessed, throwing a hand towards the 
dressing-table. "It’s over there. Sister. Will you do the 
honours?" 

She poured him Midmost half a glass, repeated the dose for 
herself, then laughed: 

"Don’t be surprised if this puts me on my little pink ear — 
whisky usually does, unfortunately.” 

He was still staring into the night. 

"There’s some brandy in that right-hand drawer if you 
[Mrefer it.” 
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"No, thanks." She held a tumbler forward. "Here's yours 
—mind if I sit?" 

"Not at all — ^put any water in mine?" 

"Why spoil it?" 

With a deep frown creasing his brow, he sank on to the bed, 
then met her amused brown eyes: 

"Trying to get me drunk, are you, Sister?" 

"Any objections?" 

"Reckon not — drink much?" 

"Very little — do you?" 

"Get on it sometimes." 

"When depressed or otherwise?" 

"OtHerwise, mostly." 

"I'm different," she said, sipping at the fiery liquid. "Norm- 
ally I hate this stuff — its taste, I mean — ^but get me really 
blue and Tm a horse of another colour." 

"And that's how you*are tonight, eh?" 

"Definitely." The woman's lips were smiling with her eyes 
now. "Whisky brings out the worst in me, so you'd better be 
careful, Mr. Saunders " 

Her facetious statement left him cold, for he only grinned 
and asked: 

"What's on your mind^" 

"Little Butch. Every time I see him lately my morale goes 
sliding downhill." 

"This might sound screwy to you," Gort returned while 
placing a pillow at his back, "but I've already written him off. 
Tonight, for instance, I wasn't talking to a living being. To 
me he's already dead, has been since that night I took him to 
Dr. Anderson." The speaker shrugged. "If ever Vila's been 
visited by a kid angel, it 's» little guy — the only thing he lacks 
is a pair of silver icings, and I'm not kidding either." 

Sister Almond's gaze left his face, was fixed on the amber 
fluid rolling from side to side in her glass : 

"You believe there's such a place as heaven, theg, Mr. 
Saunders?" 

"A month ago I didn't." 

"But you do now?" 

"I’m kinda getting around to it." 

"How come?" 

"That's very difficult to explain. Sister. Until I started at 
Duke 'Varsity I was a firm believer in the hereafter, didn't 
have a doubt in my mind. Then for years I went along, let's 
call it a middle road, sometimes mentally questioned its 
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existence and at others was all for what I’d read in the Good 
Book.” Gort paused, leaned well back against the pillow, and 
resumed: "Nineteen forty-two found me \mchanged; nearly 
every Sunday morning I accompanied Mother to church, felt 
the humbleness all people experience while kneeling in a holy 
place, or listening to the voices of men, women and children 
singing hymns. However, World War Number Two left me 
lacking in a lot of things. Still went to church, mind you. but I 
didn’t get a kick out of it any moyfl While our preacher was 
giving his sermon my thoughts drifted ofi to places I'd been, 
places where only the guns of man spoke and hate followed a 
guy’s every step. Came Korea. Even now I don’t know what 
made me rush in for another mental hiding ; maybe I was bored 
with those postwar years. ' Gould have been because things 

didn’t turn out as I had planned they would. Jenny ” The 

speaker halted, finished off his drink in one gulp, and pro- 
ceeded: "Anyway, to Korea I went, "Copped the works and 
came out of it more atheist than Christian.” 

Sister Almond lifted her eyes. Under their dark-brown 
orbs humour was spreading itself : 

"Surely this place hasn’t resurrected your faith, Mr. 
Saunders?” 

"Not completely, but f find myself strolling along that 
middle road again.” 

"Neither for nor against, eh?” 

"Sort of.” 

"But what changed you?” 

"Sam’s death, I guess — ^that and some of the folks here.” 

"Such as?” . 

"Little guy.” Gort’s head was lifted from the pillow. 
"Laughing at me, aren’t you. Sister?” 

"With you.” 

"Meaning?” 

"I listened to a man who was almost as convincing as you 
are, a long time ago. He ended up by taking me for a plain 
ordins^ sucker.” She smiled across at him. “That’s the 
word, isn’t it?” 

"Dependsiwhat Jrou’re tr3nng to convey.” 

Sister Almond swallowed a mouthful of whisky, shuddered 
as one usually does wHfen rmaccustomed to neat spirit, then 
laughed: "As you already may have gathered. I’m a very 
cynical young woman, Mr. Saunders.” 

"I’ve not noticed it.” 

"Well, I am — thanks to one of your countr3nmen.” 
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"You don’t say." 

"I most earnestly do," The woman’s eyes had taken on a 
strafe coldness. "Brom was a bit like you in a way; good- 
looking, excellent conversationalist, plus a boyishness which 
could knock down most barriers — ^mine included." 

"You fell in love with him?" 

"Worse — we were married on the 20th of December, 1943." 

"I’ll be doggone!" Gort had risen to a sitting position. 
"That sure is a shock to me. Sister.” 

"I knew it would be." 

"Where did Brom hail from?” 

“Texas. In 1946 I had everything arranged to sail, when a 
letter from his attorney arrived. I’ve been cynical ever since.” 

"It was that kind of letter, huh?" 

"The most heartless document I've ever read.” 

"HeU— why?" 

“Well, among other things I was accused of making no 
endeavour to join my husband and would be divorced forth- 
with.” She siniled. "I was still hysterical when poor Mother 
returned from town, hours later. Put on a terrible show, I 
believe.” 

Without speaking, Gort watched^his companion pour herself 
another drink, then stand studying its colour against the 
swinging oil lamp around which hundreds of small insects 
circled. In her distress she had become quite pretty, he 
thought. There were no tears in her eyes, yet hurt had 
loosened her erstwhile small mouth, given it a tremor and 
moisture which stirred him to pity. 

“Better slow down a bit,” he advised presently. "You’re 
drinking neat whisky, remember.” 

"Who cares?” 

"Your head wih tomorrow." 

"My worries — I’m not on duty till 5 a.m." 

"Off all night, eh?” 

"Yes — ^interested? ’’ 

“You don’t really want me to answer that, do you?" 

"Might after I’ve had a few more of thqpe.” 

"Sister?” 

"Well.” 

"How’d you get over here?” 

"By canoe, of course.” 

"And where did you leave it?” 

"Just along the beach — why?” 

"I just wanted to know, that’s all.” 
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"Think I’m getting drunk, don’t you?’’ 

"No — ^merely sounding a warning." 

"I’m over twenty-one, Mr. Saunders." 

“Sure you are — smoke?” 

"Thanks." 

As. Gort held out the packet his finger-tips made contact 
with hers. They were cold, clammy as a corpse not long dead. 

"Say," he muttered, striking a match, “you're frozen. Feel 
all right?" 

She inhaled deeply at the cigarette. 

"Of course — ^let me pour you another drink.” 

"Nothing doing — I'm sitting on this one." 

"Got you scared, haven't I?” 

"Scared?" 

"Yes. But you're quite safe. I'm a very moral person, 
really.” 

. His eyes slipped from hers to the dhorway, against which, 
the tropic night leaned dark and voiceless. 'N^ile speaking he 
rose: 

"You could have saved your breath. You've been hurt, so 
have I. That's why I know how you feel.” 

The words had a soothing effect on Sister Almond. For the 
first time in minutes her shoulders dropped to a relaxed 
position and the face she turned to him, though still a trifle 
pale, was composed. 

"I think you're a nice bloke,” she said, placing aside her 
glass. "And that, coming from an Aussie, means something ” 

"Sure does.” He was grinning self-consciously. "Where do 
you come from?'.' 

"New South Wales. I was bom at a place called Wagga 
Wagga." 

“Cute name.” 

"Cute place, too.” 

"I spent a few months in Sydney during the last show,” 
he rejqined, watching her take up a scarf from the chair. 
"We were billeted at Bondi and, being summer, I spent most 
of my leave on the beach. Man, did I get a colour upl” 

"Bondi.” €he whispered the word as one does when com- 
mencing a poem. ‘Oh, gosh, don't make me feel homesick, 
Mr. Saunders — don't, pifease.” 

"Sorry.'’ 

Sister Almond smiled and walked with him to the door, 
but when he made to follow her across the threshold she 
lifted a protesting hand. 
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"There's no need for you to bother — ^my canoe’s only a few 
yards from here.” 

“No trouble at all. Do you think I should get my torch?” 
"Hardly worth it,” she said, linking her arm through his. 
"Do you mind?” 

"Friends, aren’t we?” 

"You bet.” 

They covered the first twenty or so paces in silence. Sister 
Almond kept taking in deep breaths of the humid salt-tanged 
air, he stabbing at the soft eauth with his stick in the fasluon 
of a bund man. 

She spoke first : 

’•'You haven’t mainaged to find a hoigie yet, I suppose?” 
"BeUeve it or not, I did — ^today.” 

"Oh!— where?” 

"In the Valley of Sounds — sure am excited about it,” 
"How marvellous! ^Vhat’s the place hke?” 

"A dream house sitting in the prettiest setting I’ve ever 
seen.” 

"A plantation, of course.” 

"Hm, hm — small, though.” 

“And how far out?” 

"About five miles.” 

Her finger-tips were tapping against his wrists. 

"Little Butch — She’ll be going with you?” 

"No.” 

"But ” 

"He’ll not be coming — says he’s got to stay and look after 
his mother.” 

"Poor kid.” 

"Could have cried when he told me, but the longer I think 
about it the more I know he’s right.” 

"So you’ll be on your own again?” 

"Yes.” 

"It won't be too lonely for you?” 

"Hard to say.” 

"Know anything about plantations?” 

"No, but rU learn.” 

"That’s the idea.” She drew him to a halt at a spot where 
the incoming tide brought a gentle lapping sound from partly 
submerged rocks, "Gorgeous night, isn’t it, Mr. Saunders?” 
"Delightful. Pity there’s no moon, though.” 

"For myself. I’m pleased.” 

"Why?” 
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“Because I’ve grown to hate that mass of ramshackle 
buildings girdling the harbour — they're so ugly." 

"You're too critical.” 

“Perhaps I am." She laughed and unhooked her arm from 
his. “I’d better be getting along now. Thanks for the drink, 
your company, too, of course.” 

“It was nice having you.” 

She stepped on to the sand and a few seconds later he 
heard her fiddling about with the canoe. 

“Anything wrong. Sister?” 

“I couldn’t find my torch — ^have it now though.” 

“Want a push?” 

“Heavens no! I’m sn old hand at this.” 

“Sister?” 

“Yes.” 

“When you see Doc Anderson tell him he’ll soon have an 
iron lung at the hospital.” 

“How?” 

“A gift from old Sam — in dollars.” 

"But ” 

“I'll have little guy take me over to the island tomorrow. 
It can all be fixed up in a few minutes.” 

“Mr. Saimders?” 

“WeU?” 

“I think you’re an extremely nice bloke now.” 

“It's old Sam’s money, not mine,” Gort said, swishing at 
the darkness with his stick. “So I’d like it to be called the 
‘Sam Murphy iron lung.' ” 

“Don't worry— it shall be!” 

“SweU.” 

Phosphorescent glory swept before and behind the first 
sweep of her dipping paddle. 

“You’ve made me very happy tonight,” she called back at 
his shadowy figure. “As for Dci Anderson, he’ll be like a dog 
with two tails — he really will.” 

“Ola Sam should get a kick out of it too. Sister.” 

“And we’ll see ypu tomorrow?” 

“In the afternoon some time.” 

“That’s grand — 'bye now.” 

“Good night.” 

Gort waited until those brilliant swirling eddies of light 
faded to a mere shimmer, thra with a low “Strange person,” he 
turned and walked towards his room. 



CHAPTER XX 


F ollowing a custom developed during the Second World 
War, Mrs. Saunders was waiting at her front gate when 
Steve Hendred, the local postman, turned into West Avenue. 
Anxious for news of Gort, she followed the old man's course 
along the road, consequently did not notice Jenny Lynne and 
Annfiber May coming from the opposite^direction. They were 
only a few paces away when their approaching footsteps 
attracted her attention. 

''Well," she greeted, opening the gate. "How are you both?" 
"We had quite a iTice time in New York," the younger 
woman said. "Amber May was so thrilled, weren't you, honey?" 

The child, an attractive titian-haired girl of five, tugged 
at the sleeve oi her mother's frock. 

"Tell Nanna about what we did at Coney Island, Mummy." 
"My, my; so you were there." Mrs. Saunders was looking 
most impressed. "Isn't that wonderful?" 

"I rode a big 'os^, Nanna." 

"Did you really?" 

"And — and went down the big dipper too." 

"How thrilling — who with?" 

"Uncle Harry — I was terribly scared at first, though." So 
saying, Amber May skipped off hcross the lawn in search of 
Tim, a Persian cat who, more often than not, was to be found 
in the Saunders' garage. 

Jenny Lynne's^yes followed her child when she spoke: 
"Strange how she always calls you Nanna, isn't it, Ma?" 
Mrs. Saunders' gaze was fixed on the postman, who at that 
moment had paused before Ben Jennings' mail-box. 

"Yes — ^yes, it is — very odd." 

"Gort, how is he?" 

"Loves the tropics — you heard about poor old*Sam?" 
"Mother wrote to me about it, Ma." 

"We were all terribly upset and 

"I've got a long letter for you this morning," the postman 
interrupted, sliding an envelope from the pile in his hand. 
"Good day to you, Jenny. Bit raw, ain't it?" 

The younger woman did not smile or comment — she just 
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stood there watching that letter^ around which her heart was 
wrapped, being delivered. 

'"From Gort, isn't it, Ma?" 

"Hm, hm. Let's go inside, dear." 

A log fire was throwing a ruddy glow across the lounge- 
roon\ when Jenny Lynne, having seated herself in what ^e 
knew to be her ex-fianc6's favourite chair, said: 

"This reminds me of 1944. Ma — our sitting here and Gort 
thousands of mfles away. Remember how we used to read 
his letters to each other?" 

Mrs. Saunders' fingers were poised ready to tear open the 
envelope, but at the question they remained fixed : 

"Of course I do," sl^ smiled sadly. "Shall I read you what 
he has to say?" 

"Oh, yes, please." 

Still smiling, the older woman tore open the lettor, was 
about to commence when Jenny Ly^crne spoke: "It goes 
without saying that you skip anything personal, Ma — 
promise?" 

"I don't think you'll find a single paragraph here I'll not 
be able to read aloud," Mrs. Saunders said, taking her glasses 
from the arm-rest. "Gort's no longer the. romantic young 
man you knew. In practically every letter I've received from 
Vila he's mentioned a girl by the name of Balant, but you 
can take it from me there's absolutely nothing in it." 

"On the contrary, I know he'll fall in love again." The voice 
sounded like that of a drowning woman shouting for help. 
“This girl — ^what's her name again?" 

"Balant." 

/'Who is she?" 

"The daughter of a retired French* doctor — she's been very 
kind to Gort." 

"Pretty, I suppose." 

"Very — shall I read now, dear?" 

"Perhaps you'd better glance through it first, Ma." 
"Nonsense — ^here we go." 

**Deaf Mother, 

”So mu^ has Jh^appened since my letter of last week that I 
don*t know where to ^start. Having written at length about 
my taking over Makeeta, the beauty of this valley and numerous 
other reactions to yours truly becomtng a planter, one would think 
thaJt my source of information had just about reached exhaustion 
point, yet such an assumption would be far from the truth, 
**Every day something happens which is worth recording 
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an paper, precious that must quicken the pulse of any 

columnist: yet being at my best a poor correspondent, I can 
write things only as I see and feel them. 

**0n the morning Mr. Henshaw drove me out to inspect 
Makeeta we stopped at a spot which offered a wonderful view 
of this valley. Ill not forget either it or Mr. Henshaw* s words, 
when from out of the blue he said: ‘Down there one gets 
closer to God, Saunders.* This simple statement coming, as 
I*m sure it did, direct from a man's heart, made a great impression 
on me; in fact, even now as I lie in bed hovering between wake- 
fulness and sleep, those words float through my mind like an echo 
from an almost forgotten world. 

“After Korea, as you know, I turned my hack on God, used 
^o ask myself: ‘What*s He done fo^ you?* or ‘If there* s a 
Supreme Being, why doesn*t He do something about all this 
rottenness going on down here?* In short, I was fast becoming 
an qtheist, but not now. These days such questions never strike 
a discordant note ogL the harp strings of my inner conscience, 
for around me beauty has spread itself with nature* s blessing, 
and instead of doubting the Deity*s existence I find myself 
thanking Him for having guided my shuffling feet into this 
garden paradise. 

“Perfection, I once read, is the unattainable, a philosophy 
Vve learnt to respect since living at Makeeta, for here I fourid 
everything but a remedy for paift, not physical pain. Mother, 
my old tummy seems to he getting stronger every day, but if 
it came to a show-down Fd willingly accept those minutes of 
agony I once suffered if it were in my power to prolong consider- 
ably the life span of little guy. 

“Nothing Fve experienced in the past has affected me so 
profoundly as this pathetic child. Don*t ask me why, I couldn*t 
tell you: perhaps it*s because he was the first one I met after 
old Sam died, or perhaps, having been denied any prospect 
of paternity, I saw in diim the answer to my own humiliating 
dilemma. Whatever the reason, the fact emerges Fve grown 
to love him with an affection few men could claim for another* 
offspring. This emotion was naturally accentuated on the night 
Doc Anderson told me about the boy*s malady and the many 
hours Fve spent with him since then have deepened my hurt. 

“It*s a dreadful thing to sit by a child* s side in bright sunlight 
or wander under a shady canopy of palms, his J^and in yours, 
and be thinking: ‘He*s getting thinner, paler every day — can*t 
last much longer.* 

“Thus you sight. Mother, the only cloud hanging over this 
valley — tear it aside, push it over those green-covered mountains 
and an earthly paradise is yours for the coming. Why not 
join me, honey? I know you*d be very happy at Makeeta — 
it*s really beautiful and, being only a short distance from Vila, 
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one can drive to town whenever the urge to do so strikes. Anyway, 
please think it over. 

had a letter from Doctor Anderson yesterday. He informed 
me that the iron lung is already on its way from the States and 
should arrive here any day. He*s a swell guy — has arranged 
for one of the hospital's private rooms to he named after old Sam. 
Needless to say, I was most appreciative. 

**Now for the big news." 

Here Mrs. Saunders paused, glanced hurriedly through the 
remaining paragraphs, then with an embarrassed “That 
wouldn't interest you, dear," turned over two pages and 
without meeting Jenny's eyes resumed her reading: 

"Had a rather tfeird experience last night — Fd only been 
in bed a few minutes when I heard what I thought at fifst 
to be someone tapping on the veranda. Getting my torch, I 
went to investigate and almost died ^ of fright on Seeing a 
shell twice the size of my fist moving towards me. This was- 
startling enough, hut a closer examination revealed of all 
things a lobster-like creature with a huge claw propelling its 
shell-house my way. For a while I was too fascinated to act 
(fascinated or scared, I don't know which). When, however, 
it got within a few feet of the door I struck it with my stick. 
Realizing at length the futility of such tactics, I picked up 
ugly guy and (ducked him over the veranda. He was still 
there this morning, large as life, sunning himself on the 
lawn when I approached with my house-boy, who informed 
me in quaint pidgin English: 'Bad fella go walkabout, bring 
'em down nuts, up over. Very bad.' Later, Dr. Anderson 
translated this ambiguous statement for me, explaining that 
I had encountered what is" called a coconut crab; moving en 
masse they have been known to leave a plantation practically 
bare of green nuts overnight, not fo mention breaking many 
a man's ankle with their vicious clipper. This information 
rattled me a bit, for as Doc put it, there is a chance they might 
be heading towards Makeeta. Needless to say, Fm keeping 
my fingers crossed. 

"W^llf Mother, as time is getting on Fd better say good night. 
Please give earnest thought to my suggestion about coming here, 
if only for a holiday. Fd love to have you. 

"I remain, 

"Your affectionate son, 

"Gort." 

Mrs. Saunders was removing her glasses when Jenny Lynne, 
who sat fingering a handkercluef, asked: 

“What's wrong with the little boy, Ma?" 

“He's dying." 
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“D3dng — ^what of?” 

‘‘Consumption.” 

‘‘Oh, gosh, how awful!” 

“It’s very sad.” 

“Gort’s letters are always interesting, aren’t they, Ma?" 

The older woman’s sympathetic eyes swept a stiU attractive 
face that over the last ten minutes had paled perceptibly. 

“Always, dear — he seems to get so much into them, doesn’t 
he?” 

“A few days before we left for New York,” Jenny L 5 mne 
went on, “I was going through an old trunk in the lumber 
room and came across a bundle neatly tied with ribbon — ^hurt 
m?so much to read them — but I did, |very word.” 

Two of Mrs. Saunders’ fingers were tapping on the envelope, 
tapping excitedly, for much as she liked her guest, she wished 
to b»^?Jone. Page three was full of wonderful surprises. How 

really marvellous that Gort had 

. “He seems awfully keen for you to visit Makeeta, Ma.” 

“I might too, later on.” 

“Gosh, how I envy you! I’d give almost anything to see 
him again.” 

“I understand, dear.” 

“Of course it’s very stupid of Ine going on like this,” the 
other confessed with a surge of new spirit. “Undignified, too, 
but now I’m free again I’m in a position to fight for the love 
in my heart.” She lifted her gaze quickly to challenge Mrs. 
Saxmders. “A woman’s right, isn’t it, Ma?” 

“I guess so.” 

“But it is.” Jenny L5mne’s voice sounded as agitated as 
her face looked. “We can all make mistakes, and I’m a far 
better woman for having made mine. Suffering, though hard 
to bear, gives us>something — ^you must admit that, Ma.” 

“I do — when did your divorce go through, dear?” 

“Five weeks ago last Thursday.” 

“Pleased?” 

“Oh, yes — ^terribly pleased.” 

“You’re looking better, I’m happy to say.” 

“Feel it, too.” 

“Fine! Wonder where Amber May is?” 

“She’ll be all right.” 

“PerhajM I’d better go and see, just in case.” 

“Don’t bother — I want to talk to you, Ma.” 

“About Gort?” 

“Who else?” 
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“Over a cup of cofiee^ honey/’ the other suggested, rising. 
“I have a pot on the simmering plate. Only be a few minutes.” 

Once in the kitchen, Mrs. Saunders slipped from the envelope 
her letter, and turning to page three, read quickly: 

**Now for the big news. Probably my frequent references 
to -Mile Balant have made you curious as to what part this 
lovely young woman takes in my Vila set-up. Frankly, she 
dominaies the whole scene. As I write two facts stand otU 
very clearly: first, I owe my life to her; and, secondly, she is 
by far the most fascinating, beautiful and charming person 
Pve ever met, unspoilt, a creature of wind, sun and rain, 
Angilique {pretty name, isn't it?) made me catch at my breath 
the first time we met, 

**rd never seen anything like her before. In Hollywood 
she'd become famous overnight, but take her from here and 
this valley to me would become just another indentation in the 
ground, 

”I'm head over heels in love with hdr, Mother, Have been 
for weeks; yet Angilique knows nothing of my feelings. Pride 
is my strongest ally where she is concerned — always con- 
scious of what that dum-dum bullet did to me, Fve steered a 
middle course; striven hard to regard her as a rare gem 
which must be admired but not handled by man's crude 
fingers. However, Pm hugnan enough to know that a time 
will come when I'll no longer be capable of carrying on this 
game of make-believe, 

"As for Angilique, I'm quite certain she looks upon me as 
nothing more than a big brother, for not by word or expression 
have I detected anything which I could interpret as rheaning 
that my feelings are reciprocated. At this juncture, of course. 
I'm unable to think beyond little guy; his end I live in dread 
,.of, but I've reason to believe that it will draw Angilique and 
myself closer. You see, up to now we've been a team. Together 
we've explored the greater part of this valley, had numerous 
picnics and laughed our way home through the dusk. Soon 
these memorable outings will be finished for little guy — the 
question is, what happens then? Will it write finis to my love 
story or prove to be merely the beginning? 

"lH fairness to you I should have come out into the open 
weeks ago, but hesitated because I believed that my crippled 
feet woM prove fkr too big an obstacle for my heart. Con- 
sequently I kept referring to Angilique as plain Mile Balant, 
Now, however, the truth Pride has fallen by the way- 

side for, crippled and sterile as I am, I can't help loving 
Angilique any more than I can help grieving for little guy," 

When Mrs. Saunders, carrying a tray of coffee and cakes, 
re-entered the lounge a few minutes later Jenny Lynne was 
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kneeling before the fire, feeding small sticks to a dozen hungry 
flames. "You shouldn't have gone to so much trouble, Ma," 
she said, glancing over her shoulder. "We've not long had 
breakfast." 

"Now sit down, dear, and don't fuss." 

Abashed, the girl dropped into a chair and watched her 
hostess pouring out the coffee. Ultra-sensitive of late, she 
had noticed a change in Mrs. Saunders' voice — was still 
wondering why, when the older woman held forward a plate 
saying: 

"Try one of those cakes — ^they're delicious." 

"No, thanks. What's wrong, Ma?" 

^‘Wrong?" 

"You look worried." 

"Nonsense." 

'lP;it you do — been crying, haven't you?" 

Mrs. Saunders looked her visitor straight in the eye : 

"I thought you knew I never cried, dear." 

"Then everything's all right?" 

"Of course — how's your coffee?" 

"Just fine." 

Seating herself, the older woman kept her gaze averted. 
While reading page three of Cart's letter, she had become 
quite emotional, but now her new-found happiness was 
battling against pity for the girl who sat staring into the 
fire. "You poor kid," her thoughts whispered. "You poor 
kid!" • 

"I want your advice, Ma," Jenny Lynne muttered presently. 
"There's something I want to-do badly. I thought it all out 
while you were in the kitchen as a matter of fact." 

"Tell me, honey." 

"You might not approve." The girl was sitting forward 
with hands folded about her knees. "But you're Gort's mothjr 
and must not judge what I'm about to say from that point 
of view — ^we represent two different generations, Ma — this 
world's spun roimd mighty fast since you were my age." 

"Guess it has, dear." 

"What I mean is your girlhood belonged teethe schottische 
and covered all-over swimsuit period; mine to square-dancing 
and the thunder of guns. True, isi\;t it?" 

"Quite true." 

"Yet we sit here as friends, drawn together by a love for 
the same man — ^your son, who, but for Fate, would have been 
my husband today." The speaker expelled a trembling 
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breath and continued: "A lot of people would consider me 
indecent if they knew what was in my heart. It’s saying to 
me right now: 'Go to Vila — ^make one last effort in the pur- 
suit of happiness.’ ” She smiled sadly. “I’m willing to do 
it, Ma. Daddy will pay my fare and even if Gort doesn’t want 
me I’ll have the consolation of knowing I’ve done my best to 
make' amends for the way I treated him.’’ 

Mrs. Saunders did not speak for a while. Up till a few 
minutes ago she k had regarded her friend as a girl who had 
never grown up, but now she knew she was quite wide of the 
mark. A woman sat opposite her — a determined yet terribly 
pathetic womcin of the world who, if not discouraged, would 
place Gort in a most invidious position and in all probability 
be insufferably humilialfed at the same time. 

“I think that would be most unwise, honey,’’ she said at 
last. "After all, you did make your choice, and by what ].’• e 
gleaned from Gort’s letters he seems perfectly contented." 

■"You’re against my making the trip, aren’t you, Ma?’’ 

"Definitely.” 

"But isn't there a chance of om coming together again?” 
Jenny Lynne muttered, rising and stooping before the fire. 
"That little boy, for instance, Gort obviously is very fond of 
him. What’s going to happen when he dies?” 

"One recovers from such things, honey.” 

"Gort’s going to miss him though, you can tell from his 
letter.” 

"Granted, yet — 

"If I lost Amber May I’m sure I’d die, Ma.” 

“You wouldn’t, dear. Another thing, this poor lad isn't 
Gort’s own flesh alid blood.” 

'Hjrown to love him, though, hasn’t he?” 

"Very much.” 

"And if I arrive in Vila after little guy, as Gort calls him, 
has passed on, he'll at least appreciate my coming — ^that’s 
only natural, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Sr.Tmders looked across at the crouched figure and 
sighed. She didn’t know what to do. One voice in her urged 
for truth, the other diplomacy; yet after some moments of 
thought she hedded o^y her heart and said softly: 

"A man’s appreciation i^not sufficient, honey. The question 
is: 'Could Gort ever love you again?’ ” 

Jenny Lynne turned slowly: 

"Why not? Still young, aren’t I, and in my own way am 
far from unattractive? \^at’s more. I’d expect very little of 
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him — ^just kindness and the comfort of knowing he was 
about the place.” 

“What place?” 

“Malfppta ” 

“You’d go straight to him?” 

"I would.” 

“Stay there, honey?” 

“If he wanted me to.” 

“But what if Gort refused to marry you?” 

“I wouldn't care.” The speaker's face was no longer 
attractive. Her lips were too firmly set, her eyes too despair- 
ii^, her nostrils wide, dilated. “I’d even be prepared to give 
him a child. Shocked, aren’t you, Ma?” 

“No, honey,” Mrs. Saunders whispered, “just hurt. After 
all, I’ve known you for a long time, since a little girl, in fact, 
di.'i.T’m hurt because you’re forcing me to do something I 
don’t want to do— hurt you.” 

“How, Ma?” 

“Well, in the first place Gort can’t have a child.” 

The other s gaze lifted quickly. 

“Why?” 

“Because of that wound in his tummy.” 

“Oh!” Jenny Lynne’s feet seemed to slide more than lift 
over the dark m~Joun carpet. She had been at the window 
some while before her unsteady lips moved to speak : 

“That’s dreadful, Ma, dreadful; but we’d have Amber May 
to share, and ” 

“You must not go to VUa, honey,” Mrs. Saunders muttered 
from directly behind her guest. “Please let us leave it at that.” 

“I’m more determined than ever now,” the other challenged, 
swinging round. “Aftfr I leave here I'll Ctill in at Daddy’s 
office and ask him to advance ” 

“You’re too late, dear — there’s someone else.” 

“But you said ” 

“I didn’t know until I began reading that letter.” Mrs. 
Saunders was on the verge of tears herself. “Remember when 
I stopped half-way through and skipped a page? It was all 
about a girl named Angelique.” 

Those determined lines on the young woman’s pale face 
dissolved and only an expression qf hopelessness showed; but 
her eyes were dry ana she did not cry when out of com- 
passion Gort’s mother placed comforting arms about her. In 
fact, five minutes later as, hand in hand, they crossed the 
veranda, no one would have believed that Jenny L5mne’s heart 
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was broken. She even managed to smile as Amber May came 
running across the lawn, carrying a snarling grey Persian 
cat. 

"Put it down, darling,” she warned. "Might give you a 
nasty scratch.” 

"Has already,” the child lisped, holding out her right hand. 
"I was only t3dng a piece of string around her neck, too— 
didn’t hurt, though.” 

"I’ll have Betsy,” Mrs. Saunders rejoined, lifting the 
animal from the cWld’s arms. “Mummy’s going home now, 
honey.” 

Amber May laughed. 

"I like being here, Nanna — ^have such fun.” 

"I’m sure you do.” 

"Mummy?” 

"Yes, darling.” 

"Can we come again tomorrow?” 

don’t think so,” Jenny L3mne answered on her way to 
the gate. "Auntie Rhie wants us to go and live with her — 
we’re leaving for New York tonight.” 

"Oh, Mummy, I ” 

"Quiet, darling, quiet.” 

Mrs. Saunders reached the gate first, pushed it open: 

"You’re really leaving here, honey?” 

"Oh, yes. I’ve nothing in common with Two Springs any 
more — ^hate the place, in fact.” 

"Then when shall I see you again?” 

"I don’t know.” 

"But you’ll write to me occasionally?” 

"Now and then.'’ 

'T’m sorry about everything, dear, terribly sorry.” 

"It’s not your fault. Good-bye, Ma.” 

"Good-bye, honey.” 

*Mrs. Saunders did not watch her visitors cross the road. 
Anyway, had she tried, tears would have blotted out their 
ret^'eatin^ figures. 



CHAPTER XXI 


CINCE taking the taxi, Dr. Balant had not spoken a word 
‘^to his driver and already they were well into the valley, 
making heavy going along a road which last night’s downpour 
had reduced to mud. 

The morning, however, was delightful. Long shafts of 
sunight showed between the fronds of gently swaying palms, 
stabbed at the jungle’s glistening cafpet with a thousand 
golden arms. In as many places heat had extracted thin 
odf^igs of moisture from the earth’s rain-drenched surface. 
These now drifted heavenward, appeared as permanent marble 
columns built to support nature’s dripping roof. The sky, a 
deep blue, could be glimpsed only occasionally, for here in this 
paradise of p<xlm and interlocked jungle the outside world 
seemed something apart. 

Even Paul La Folette, an unimaginative fellow whose huge 
head sat on his fat shoulders lik^ a shapeless pumpkin, re- 
sponded to the gloPr" of the morning. Every few minutes he 
burst into song oi filled his lungs with great mouthfuls of 
sweetly perfumed air. Half a dozen times he’d endeavoured 
to strike up a conversation, but after the last rebuff, had 
muttered: '*^a me rase,” and given up the ghost. 

During most of the journey Dr. Balant had sat huddled in 
the back seat, gazing down at his unsteady hands which, like 
their owner's face, were damp with nervous sweat. Sick with 
torment, he was, trying \o prepare himself for a great crisis, 
but as yet had been unable to decide on any form of pro-, 
cedure. This he was trying to do now as the taxi, pushing its 
way through churning mud, neared Makeeta. 

Gort was making towards the largest of three copia sheds 
when he noticed the car draw to a halt. ”Ang61ique and little 
guy,” he muttered aloud, only to frown £• moment later when 
a tall white figure stepped from the taxi. 

"Good morning,” he called. “Anything I can do for you?” 

Without replying. Dr. Balant walk^ quickly in Gort’s 
direction. Now the hour was at hand he felt a little more 
composed. On nearing the crippled man, his new-born spirit 
received a further lift when the young planter smiled. Dr. 
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Balant liked that smile; it was so reassuring in circumstances 
such as these, he thought, to find oneself at the mercy of a 
man who, at least, looked a gentleman. 

"I don’t think I’ve had the pleasure of meeting you, sir,” 
Gort said as his visitor halted within a few yards of him. 
"My name’s Saimders.” 

“And I’m Ang^lique’s father, M’sieur. Ah, yes, I see you 
recognize me now.” 

"Only the voice,” the other said, shuffling forward with his 
right hand outstretched. "It was quite dark and ” 

“I was very drunk,” Dr. Balant interrupted, submitting 
cold fingers to his companion’s steel-like grip. "Ang61ique, 
poor child, was very cross with me for arriving home in such 
a condition.” 

"I’ve done the same thing myself a few times, sir,” Gort 
confessed behind a quiet laugh. "A few drinks now and 
doesn’t do anyone any harm. Have yovphad breakfast?” 

“Over an hour ago.” 

"Then come into the house and I’ll have Jimmy knock you 
up some coffee.” 

"If you don’t mind, I’d rather not,” the other muttered, 
lighting a cheroot, "but perhaps you could suggest a place 
where we can talk without being overheard?” 

Something in Dr. Balant’s voice forced the smile from his 
host’s Ups. Several times lately Ang6Uque had expressed 
concern about her father; his drinking bouts and moods of 
acute depression were, as she put it, “quite inconsistent with 
Poppa’s nature.”. But he had not given the matter much 
thought. Now, Jiowever, as iie stood looking across at that 
handsome face, a sense of uneasiness swept through him. It 
had grown almost to alarm when he s^d: 

"There’s a bench over there, sir.” 

"That will da nicely, M’sieur.” 

When both were seated the older man removed his topee 
and for some seconds stared into space. He was stiU doing 
so wheiT Gort asked : 

"What’s wron^. Doctor?” 

The medic(kleaneft forward with elbows balanced on knees, 
then glanced sideways; 

‘T would take you fore man of honour, M’sieur — are you?” 

"If you’re asking 'can I be trusted?’ you’ve nothing to 
worry about.” 

“Please do not be offended,” the Frenchman urged, "for as 
this conversation goes on you will understand that I’m at a 
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great disadvantage. In short. I'm here to plead for your co- 
operation, not demand it." 

"Meaning just what, sir?" 

"Quite obvious, isn't it, M'sieur? I have a daughter and 
you are the young man of late she's been visiting reguleirly. 
Does it not follow that I've come to discuss Ang61ique?" 

"On what grounds?" 

"A very delicate one, M'sieur." 

"I still don't get it." 

The other sighed and with his moist palms now pressed 
together, fixed his gaze straight ahead: 

"Would you be good enough to answer a few questions 
befllre I plunge any deeper, M’sieur?" 

"Of course." 

"Also give me your word as a gentleman that Ang61ique 
n.^er be told of my visit?" 

"I’ve an idea yoiWre barking up the wrong tree,” Gort 
said, running the end of his walking-stick across the moist 
loam. "In the first place, I can't see any reason for all this 
secrecy. Sure, Ang^Uque visits here, but if you're suggesting 
there's been anything between us to warrant getting con- 
cerned about, you're right off the beam." 

"M'sieur?" 

"Well." 

"You're getting angry." 

"More puzzled than angry, sir, yet " 

"You consider me impertinent for calling, isn't that so?" 

"Not really.” The younger man’s voice^had returned to 
normal. "After all, I'm a stranger to you and shouldn't object 
to being quizzed — that's why you caUed, isn't it?" 

"Would to God it were the only reason, M'sieur.” 

"OhI” Gort's startled* eyes swept his companion's averted 
face quickly and for the second time in minutes he experienced 
a cold wave of apprehension stirring inside him. Dr. Balant 
looked like a man standing transfixed on a roadway with 
a lorry hurtling towards him. Fascinated, he watched the 
physician's pale lips move. 

"In the life of all mortals there are Mind spots, M'sieur, 
a moment where sane reasoning gives way to passion, 
debauchery, or folly of another kind.« Most of us survive this 
lapse and the few who don't usually possess a faculty to shut 
it out as something unworthy of reflection." The speaker 
paused, flicked a speck of ash from the lapel of his coat, and 
resumed: "I, unfortunately, represent a tragic minority who, 
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as the yesocs slide past, are drawn closer towards life's dark 
abyss. Behind me shame's naked sword glitters threateningly 
and ahead I see nothing but shadows. There, in a few words, 
is my dilemma, M'sieur. I can't retreat or go forward without 
torment, nor will my pride allow me to explain why. However, 
your promise to keep this visit a matter of the strictest con- 
fidence would help me immeasurably." 

Before Dr. BaJant was half-way through the sentence it 
suddenly occurred to Gort that his companion was suffering 
from some kind of mental disorder. This query had become 
almost a conviction as he sat there now pondering over the 
words, "life's dark abyss," "shame's naked sword glistening 
threateningly," "can't retreat or go back without torment." 
Yes, there was the arfewer. The doctor had been drinking a 
lot lately, had reached a state where he imagined all manner 
of horrible things. Hallucinations, they called it. He 
harmless enough, though. Sat there quiet as a mouse^. Sure, 
sure, he'd coast ^ong easily with the poor old chap — try and 
humour him. 

"Whatever you say will be off the record as far as I'm 
concerned, sir." 

The physician muttered a grateful "Thank you," then 
began tracing an imaginary pattern on the top of his topee. 
"We French are very foolish sometimes, M'sieur. My daughter, 
for instance — ^it was unwise of her to call at your room that 
night without having first met you. I do not favour such acts, 
no matter how praiseworthy. Yet Ang61ique, she cannot 
help doing such ,^hings. Impetuous, strong-willed — she goes 
on singing her way through life and at heart is only a child. 
Already you have sensed it, eh, M'sieur?" 

"Her simplicity — ^yes, yes, I have.", 

"You know also that she is very fond of little Butch." 

"We both are." 

"It is a sad case. You have no doubt heard what is wrong 
with him?" 

"I w?is told some weeks ago." 

"But Angfilique, she still does npt suspect an}^hing." 

"Perhaps i^ is best that way." 

"Probably." 

A silence fell between the two men. Gort sat blowing 
smoke-rings into the brilliant sunlight; his companion one 
minute shifting about nervously on the bench, the next 
fiddling with his hat. 

"Since coming to Vila you have made a good impression 
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on a lot of people, M'sieur," Dr. Balant said presently. "At 
the club I often hear your name passed around — ^it is even 
rumoured that Sister Almond has fallen in love with 
you." 

"Damn rotl" Gort's eyes were touched with anger. "She's 
a very nice person, but as for being in love with me, that's 
too sUly for words." 

"I fail tb see why, M'sieur. After all " 

"You had some questions to ask me?" 

Dr. Balant allowed the cheroot to fall from his fingers, 
then sat motionless, watching a thin spiral of smoke rising 
from its smouldering heart. Suddenly he looked around. 

I'm going to ask you to do something for Ang^lique's 
sake, yours and my own, M'sieur." 

, "And that is?" 

‘ seeing my daughter." 

"Good God!" 

"I know I'm asking a lot of you," the other went on quickly, 
"but, believe me, selfishness has nothing to do with my 
request. We aie two men, M'sieur, brought together by a 
chain of tragic circumstances: Korea and the Ellice Islands 
are in this instance closely associated. To you one spelt 
permanent injury, for me years (rf stumbling through fear to 
reach fear. That's what I've done these past two decades. 
There's no escape or forgetfulness, nothing on which I can 
lean, because the dark abyss is my conscience and, like the 
turbulent waters of a bombora, is never still." 

Gort forced a smile from his lips. He was really sorry for 
the doctor, yet why on a beautiful morning like this should 
anyone sit there talking such a lot of nonsense? Dreadful 
thing, hallucination, gaj/e its victim no peace. Look at the 
poor old guy nt)W, eyes popping out of his head, fingernails 
digging at both knees, mouth sweat-rimmed — probably he 
was wandering about in that dark abyss again. Sounded a 
dreadful place, "stumbling through fear to reach fear," eh? 
What a damned pity that a man of his ability sHbuld be 
persecuted by such thoughts! If the truth was known he'd 
led an exemplary life; yet it wasn't ^nuch® good arguing 
against anyone in his state ; far kinder to let him leave Makeeta 
believing something had been achieved, even if it did mean 
telling a few barefaced lies. 

"Before we go any further," Gort said, turning to his com- 
panion and speaking with assumed seriousness, "I'd like to 
make a few points clear. In the first place, I'm not the 
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romantic type, far from it, but I do enjoy Ang61ique's com- 
pany. What's more, I'm egotistical enough to believe she’s 
not bored with mine. As for an)^hing coming out of our 
friendship, that’s most improbable. To her I'm just an 
agreeable, easy-going sort of guy — ^nothing more or less.” 

“If I shared your views do you think I’d be here?” Dr. 
Balant challenged, running a hand through his thinning white 
hair. “I know .^ng^que far better than anyone, and my 
observations have given me to understand that for the first 
time in her life she’s interested in a man — ^you, M’sieur.” 

Gort’s heart warmed at the statement, yet he came back 
with a nonchalant : 

“Again I say you are wonying yourself uimecessarily, 
sir ” 

“Please do not treat my words lightly, M’sieur,” the other 
interrupted quickly. “I am many years your senior ?ud ho 
fool. Oh, yes, I drink too much; carp be seen staggering 
along Rue Higginson most every night, yet my senses are stiU 
keen enough to warn me of this dangerous association.” 

“Dangerous association?” Gort’s good humour was desert- 
ing him. “Let’s assume everything you say is correct, I still 
fail to appreciate those two words. There’s nothing in my 
past I’m ashamed of, so if ycfj’ve got anything against me say 
it now and get it over with.” 

“That I cannot do,” the other muttered, rising. “Up till 
now I’ve been very frank — gone as far as I dare. The rest is 
up to you. In your hands rests the happiness of three people 
— ^remember that, M’sieur.” 

“Do you know what I think; Doctor?” 

»'Well?” 

“You’ve got everything mixed up. ,Ang61ique doesn’t care 
two hoots about me; it’s little guy she ” 

“Then you will continue to see my daughter, M’sieur?” 

“Don’t expect me to turn her away, do you?” 

“When so much is at stake one should be forgiven in hoping 
for the impossible, my friend.” 

Shaking his head in puzzled fashion, Gort rose. Up till a 
few minutes agp hb liLd judged Dr. Balant as a man suffering 
from a terrible mentAl affliction, but now he had other ideas. 
The poor devil was insane^ there could be no doubt about it. 

“I beg of you to ponder over what I've said, M’sieur. 
Angblique is a very sensitive young woman and at this juncture 
must not be destroyed by the dark nemesis which lurks in 
the backgroimd. She’s a proud child, so proud that a feigned 
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indifference on your part would have the desired effect. It is 
so little to ask in the circumstances." 

"You’re wasting your breath. Doctor.” Gort’s voice had 
given way to intolerance. "I’m far too fond of Ang^lique 
either to hurt her or to join hands with you in depriving her 
of a friendship which we both value." 

The physician took up his topee, stood gazing down at its 
dust-coated rim for fuUy a minute. When he spoke emotion 
hung on every word; 

"You leave me with but a single hope, M’sieur.” 

"What. Doctor?” 

‘^That over the next few weeks something wiU happen to 
save my daughter from being condemned to walk with me 
through the dark abyss. Unfortunately, she loves you; told 
jjie so last night when I scolded her for arriving home so late. 
But Vvith Angdlique I was more guarded — merely voiced my 
disapproval at her spending so much time at Makeeta. To 
you, however, I’ve been very direct, have I not, M'sieur?” 

Muttering under his breath, Gort took three shuffling steps, 
halted and glared back towards the tall pale-faced man who 
stood watching him : 

"I still have no clue as to what you’re driving at. Doctor,” 
he said. "All this talk about ‘threatening swords,’ 'groping 
through darkness,' etc., is right over my head — well over it 
— so in simple language, what are you trying to tell me?” 

"That you’ll never marry my daughter.” 

“If I get the chance you’ll not stop me.” 

"M’sieur?” 

"Yes?” 

"Are you in love with Ang61ique?” 

1 am. 

‘Then I advise you to leave Vila by the next boat.*' 

"Why should I?” 

"Because within an hour of your proposing to my daughter. 
I’ll be forced to break her heart — ^mine, too. (^od-bye, 
M’sieur.” 

The taxi had long pasiUd from view before Gort stirred. 
He didn’t know why that old lunatic *shouli upset him so 
much, but he had. Suddenly all warmth seemed gone from 
the sun, and chilled fingers were gripping at his every joint. 

“Don’t be a sap,” he kept telling himself on the way to the 
house. "Dr. Balant’s nuts— doesn't know what he’s sa 3 ring. 
What you want is a good stiff whisky. That’ll buck you up.” 
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Less than an hour earlier the sun had slid behind those 
palm-covered mountains to the west, but already night was 
established, had filled the valley with darkness and that awe- 
some silence only experienced where man has intruded upon 
the solitude of nature. 

Since taking up residence at Makeeta it had become a habit 
with Gort to walk to a place about three hundred yards from 
the homestead. | There the valley fell away in undulating 
waves of wild grandeur until reaching the base of a mountain 
some two miles distant. Here he had often stood watching day- 
light give way to dusk, but this evening for the first time in 
weeks he'd not ventured beyond the veranda. 

Some time before he'd succeeded in shaking off his depres- 
sion, yet somehow noifning seemed quite the same. Whether 
this was due to numerous whiskies consumed during the d^v 
or to his inability to completely ignore Dr. Balant's warning, 
Gort couldn't decide. “You know the p6or old guy's a screw 
loose, so why sit here worrying?'' he'd told himself at least 
twenty times since coming on to the veranda. But try as he 
might his thoughts kept returning to the dramatic interview, 
until finally, in an endeavour to snap out of it, he had risen 
and moved down the steps. 

A full moon of great brilliance was pouring its golden 
illumination into the valley before he halted and gazed about 
him. Everything within range of his eyes was clearly revealed 
— ^the road leading- to Vila, fringed on both sides by palms, 
the matted jungle beyond, stabbing the night with a hundred 
different colours, ^-nd down there Makeeta looking for all the 
tvorld like a smaU white shelf set on a carpet of green moss. 
Hfe heart responded to the scene, became lighter as he took 
in the mute beauty of valley and moon-drenched mountains. 
Five minutes later, however, as he started ‘homeward, the 
sound of galloping hooves made him turn about. 

Horse and rider were almost upon him when Sister Almond 
dragged hard on the reins. 

“Oh, |:osh!'' she whispered, drawing abreast of him. “You 
scared the daylights out of me, M». Saunders — don't ever do 
that again." 

He smiled and ran'" a hand along the mare's sweating neck. 

“Do what?" 

“Step from under those palms — I might have run you 
down." 

“Hardly likely." 

“It coidd happen,” she said, sliding from the saddle. “For 
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a terrible moment I thought you were a native — ^was I 
scared!" 

"Then I'm sorry." 

"Should be, too.” 

"Where were you making for?” 

"Your place, of course — pleased?” 

"Sure." 

She laughed, and while attending to her hair kept glancing 
at him. In the moonlight he looked taller and more dis- 
tinguished than ever. Of course, she was a little fool, running 
after him like this, but having waited in vain for little Butch 
to c^ at the hospital with an invitation for her to visit 
MaKeta, she’d lost patience and 

"Your riding habit suits you. Sister.’’ 

"Thanks — ^my hair, will it pass?” 

'•‘O.K, by me.” 

"Fine — why out walking at this time of night, Mr. 
Saunders?” 

"Something to do, I guess.” 

“That’s your place down there, isn’t it?” 

"Hm, hm.” 

"What a lovely spot! You must be so thrilled.” 

“I am. Pity you couldn’t have^en it by daylight, though. 
This valley has really got something.” 

“It’s very beautiful,” she admitted, draping the reins about 
her shoulder and moving off with him, "but don't you find 
living here a little lonesome?” 

“I did tonight for the first time.” 

"Hence my coming across you so far from nome, eh?” 

"It’s not very far,” he said quietly. "There’s a short cut 
about fifty yards further along. We discovered it the first 
week I took over.” 

She was looking skywards to wh§re the moon sat like i 
huge golden ball on a vast expanse of pale-blue velvet. 

“By 'we’ you mean Ang61ique Balant and little Butch, I 
gather?” 

"As a matter of fact Ang^lique knew ^f k,” he explained, 
"but didn’t happen to be about that day.” 

"Visits here quite often, doesn’t shf?” 

"That’s right.” 

"Better watch your step, Mr. Saunders.” 

"Why?” 

"Well, a beautiful young Frenchwoman calls on a lonely 
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yet eligible American — ^‘AU this and Heaven too,* as Field 
would say — ^follow me?" 

Gort smiled and, pointing to a path on his right, turned 
ofE the road; 

"I get what you’re aiming at. Sister, but you’re wrong, 
quite wrong." 

"So up to now your friendship’s been strictly platonic?” 

"Definitely.’’ 

"You STuprise me.” 

He made no attempt to pursue the conversation and Sister 
Almond, a little ashamed of having allowed herself to become 
personal, sighed in self-reproach. They walked slowly along 
the jungle track where moonbeams and shadows lay side by 
side. Once he halted U gather a gorgeous cream orchid whose 
heart was spotted with crimson, yet in handing her the 
exquisite bloom, said casually: 

."Pretty, huh?" 

His companion, however, proved even less demonstrative, 
for beyond a har^y audible "Oh, gosh!” she gave no indica- 
tion of what the gesture meant to her. Less than fifty yards 
separated them from the house when Gort asked: 

"Kind of cute, isn’t it?” 

"A dream, Mr. Saunderp,” she whispered, withdrawing 
moist lips from the orchid’s soft petals. "I shouldn’t be the 
least surprised if we encounter a fairy any minute.” 

He threw her a quick glance. 

"What’s wrong. Sister?” 

"Nothing— why?” 

“I could have sworn you’d been crying.” 

“"No — I’m just a little overcome, that’s all.” 

"Not upset or anything?” , 

"I did feel like bawling back there.” 

"When?” 

“While walking along that track — ^your picking this orchid 
for me, the moonbeams, shadows and the spiritual hush of it 
all.” 

“I get like that at times,” he cqnfessed, taking three quick 
steps to catchj upf^ with her. "Almost every day before sun- 
down finds me at a' spot over there. I watch Old Sol slide 
behind those mountains and start thinking to myself : ‘Wonder 
what I’ll be doing twenty years from now,’ but when the dusk 
starts creeping through the valley I know I’ll still be here.” 

"You sound like a very contented man, Mr. Saunders.” 

"Should be, too.” 
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When they gained the house she buckled the reins round 
the steps han^ail, then made as if to assist him, but he 
smiled and waved her aside, sa3dng: 

“I can manage these easily — after you.” 

The lounge-room was exactly as she had imagined it would 
be, small, comfortable and scrupulously clean. Flowers filled 
every veise; and six cane lounge-chairs, their cushions show- 
ing signs df wear, were arranged with good taste. White 
rugs covered most of the polished floor, and in the right-hand 
comer a radio, its dial aglow, gave out a mixture of music 
and static. 

Sister Almond heard him enter, but did not stir from her 
placi by the window. When, however, he bent over a pressure 
lamp and began pumping it furiously, sihe voiced a protest : 

"Must you?” 

Gort Jooked up : 

"Must I what?” 

"Well, that lamp — ^bright enough already, isn’t it?” 

"Suits me,” he said, straightening. "Care for a spot. 
Sister?” 

"No, thanks. I just want to stand here.” 

"The view’s good, isn’t it?” 

"Indescribably beautiful.” 

"Sure is mighty nice.” 

"But those palms washed by moonlight. Do come and look 
at them, Mr. Saunders.” 

“Mind if I get a drink first?” 

"No, go right ahead.” 

When Gort re-entered the room her girlish figure still 
graced the window. 

“In case you changed^our mind I poured one for you, too,” 
he said, holding^orward a glass. "Added equal part water.” 

"Then you’ll have to drink it yourself,” she returned quite 
firmly. "I’m never going to touch that stuff again.” 

"Mid-year resolution, eh?” 

"One of them.” 

"Then there are others?” 

"Another, anyway.” Her eyes moveAhft ^y. “Want to 
know what it is?” 

"If you feel like telling me.” 

“I’ve decided not to come here again.” 

Taking her statement lightly, he grinned, and after finishing 
off the contents of one glass asked : 

"You’re not serious?” 
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"Oh. yes, I am.” 

"But ” 

"You and Makeeta are not good for me,” she said with a 
frankness that made him wince, "so from now on I’ll keep in 
my own backyard.” 

Gort's face took on a bleak expression, not because of what 
she had said or the fact of her words conveying a meaning 
to him. The uneasiness stirring within him came from another 
source — ^Dr. Balant. This morning, lon^ before Ang61ique’s 
father departed, he’d written off his visitor as being simple, 
but Sister Almond’s statement had raised a doubt in his 
mind, for it confirmed one of the very things that had 
bolstered up his belief in the older man’s confused mental state, 
therefore 

"You needn’t look so worried, Mr. Saunders — I’ll not poison 
myself or take a header into the harbour. I’m very practical 
really.” 

His eyes warmed under her honest gaze: 

"You’re the kind of woman,” he was thinking, "who'd be a 
tower of strength to any man, but I’m not the guy. I'm sure 
she realizes it too.” 

Her quiet laughter interrupted his thoughts for the second 
time in as many minutes: 

"Well, aren’t you going to say anything?” 

"Sister?” 

"Yes?” 

"Quit this Mister stuff, will you — the name’s Gort.” 

"And mine’s V/derie — ^Val for short.” 

"Swell — now what say we eit?” 

"“Sure you wouldn’t like me to go?” 

"For heck’s sake brush that chip off your shoulder, will 
you?” he remonstrated, pointing to a chair. •‘There’s no need 
Jto get tough with me.” 

She smiled, took onedast look at the moon-bathed valley, 
then moved away from the window. After she was seated 
Gort followed suit, sat staring across at her: 

"Queer, isn’t it,” he said suddenly. "Just before old Sam 
died you advised 'tn^to get out of Vila — ^now the boot’s on the 
other foot — I^m telling you.” 

"What — Cleave the hospital?” 

"Yes.” 

"But I signed on for three years.” 

"Nothing to stop you breaking the contract, is there?” 

"Only a sense of duty,” Sister Almond reminded, leaning 
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back against a cushion. "After all, a nurse doesn’t regard 
her job in the same way as does a salesgirl or a stenographer. 
It becomes part of her life — that's why I can't quit." 

"So you intend sticking Vila out, eh?" 

"For another one year, two months and nineteen days." 

"Then what?" 

"I'll take a nice long rest — ^might even go to " 

Her wordfe were lost under the deep rumbling of an earth 
tremor. Gripping the chair's arm-rest she waited for it to 
pass, but when after about ten seconds the room still shook 
violently and every piece of furniture began bobbing up and 
dovm she spoke : 

"Tliis is the worst I've ever experienced — frightening, isn't 
it?" 

He rose and, moving over to the radio, switched it off. 

Scared, Val?" 

"I am a bit." 

"Same here." 

"But it can't last much longer." 

"That maie oi yours has the wind up, too. Listen to her." 

"Poor thing — ^hope she doesn't break away." 

"I'll go and see if I can quieten her down," but even as he 
moved past Sister Almond's chajr the rumbling died, was 
followed by an ominous (juiet. 

"That's the fourth we've had this week," she said, joining 
him at the door. "Getting far too consistent, aren't they?" 

He nodded and walked with her along the veranda. A few 
seconds ago the palms had been waving frantically; now, 
however, their fronds were motionless. Nothing stirred 
out there in the garden, even the roan mare stood perfectly 
still. , 

"This part Qf«the world sure is a puzzle," he muttered at 
last. "You never know what's going to happen next — ^rain,, 
hurricanes, earth tremors and heat allAave their turn." 

"Give me good old Sydney any time — ^much safer, isn't it?" 

"What about 1942, Val? — things were a bit sticky those 
days, eh?" , 

"You mean before the Coral Sea battlej"* 

"That's right." 

She made a little grimace: 

"This is where you start bragging, I suppose, Gort." 

"No." He grinned. "Uncle Sam did help a bit though, didn't 
he?" 

"Quite a bit." 
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“And when the next real show begins we’ll be together 
again, boots and all, eh?” 

“Youbetl” 

"Want to know something, Val?” 

“What?” 

“I reckon you’re a pretty swell person." 

"Thanks.” 

"Another thipg, I haven’t finished my drink — ^so you can’t 
go yet.” 

"Oh, yes, I can— right away, too.” 

"Still determined not to visit Makeeta again?” 

"More adamant than ever.” 

"Then I'll have to call and see you at the hospital.” 
"When?” 

"Next time I’m in town.” 

"Is that a promise?” 

"Cross my heart.” 

She laughed, and after mounting turned his way: 

"I’ve a better suggestion, Gort.” 

"I’m listening.” 

"Get bitten by a nice big Anopheles mosquito and we’ll have 
you with us for at least a week. ’Bye now.” 

"Good night, Val.” 



CHAPTER XXII 


F or almost an hour they had reclined on the bank, gazing 
up at a clear blue sky in which only one solitary cloud 
floated. Tired after their long walk and the sumptuous salad 
lunch Angelique had provided, both were content to lie on 
the long grass and submit their bodies to Old Sol's warm 
caresstfe. 

It had been a memorable day for Gort. ^During the morning, 
urged on and assisted by his two companions, he had thrown 
discretion to the wind. Several times he had hesitated 
y^hen comronted by narrow mountain ledges which seemed 
must test even the skill of an expert, but on reaching these 
frightening hazards Ang61ique had gripped the crippled man's 
hand and made Lim too ashamed to baulk. 

As for little Butch, he had never been so gay. “Ah, M'sieur," 
he'd said while the three of them were making ready to 
leave Makeeta, “I feel very happy this morning. Many times 
I've told you about our swimming nole and now we are going 
there. So it is I sing." 

Long before they had reached the mountain top the child's 
mood had been transmitted to both man and girl; it was so 
good to hear him laughing, to see his eyes, pyticularly bright 
this morning, now glancing skywards, now dancing in the 
spirit of song. During their perilous descent Gort had ques- 
tioned the advisability pf little Butch’s running ahead of 
them, but today* that frail under-nourished body seemed a 
thing of steel, and not once during the past six hours had he 
been distressed by coughing. 

Lying there now listening to the rippling melody of a great 
waterfall, Gort was re-living that never-to-be-forgotten first 
glance of what Angelique h§d so aptly described. as a little 
comer of creation. To Gort this lovely spc^ would be for ever 
green in his memory. He had visited most df the much- 
publicized resorts in America, had be^n awed by some of the 
grandeur seen, but not until near ten o'clock had his senses 
reeled before nature's beauty. 

Idyllic, unspoiled, heavenly, it stretched before his amazed 
eyes. Ahead a waterfall dropped from the mountain's mouth, 
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fell in twirling, gushing torrents, weaving silver patterns into 
the precipice's glistening countenance. Hundreds of feet 
below huge boulders reduced the volume to a fine lace-like 
spray, which in turn leapt upwards and out, forming a wondrous 
curtain of gold, silver and blue. From there a singing stream 
was bom, crystal-clear, its leaping, laughing waters slid in 
great haste between banks of fern and flower that ran in gentle 
tiers imtil they Joo became just another part of an ever- 
jealous jungle. 

Watched by excited eyes, Gort had stood for some minutes 
gazing about him, yet all the time he was made conscious 
of his companion's deep affection for him and the lush young 
^ass playing about his sweating ankles. He hated pressing 
it underfoot, it smelt so clean and sweet, but what else could 
he do when this bright green carpet of nature covered every 
inch of the ground? 

Stirred by the occasion, he had shufited from place to place,, 
followed by the girl he loved and a little friend he was about 
to lose. Something told him that never again would the three 
of them be privileged to visit this spot together — that there 
could never be a next time — and moved by a power much 
mightier than his will, tears had filled the man's eyes, as 
standing there gazing acros? this holy place he felt the presence 
of God, gladness and death. 

Little Butch's thin voice had interrupted Gort's thoughts. 

"Now, M'sieur," he had said, "we are going to swim. 
Ang^lique bought you these, so you've no excuse." 

The man had, protested, advanced a dozen reasons why he 
could not don those pale-blue trunks, but they had given him 
mo quarter until finally his pride wilted under the warmth and 
laughter of their incessant appeals. 

TTius the morning passed ; they had dived Tor white pebbles 
, thrown into clear blue water, climbed over rocks with the 
gusto of children, eatin like lords, and now with little 
Butch snoring on the stream's bank, Gort lay stretched 
out om his tummy, arms tucked under chin, gazing towards 
where a few feet away Ang 61 iqu 9 reclined in much the same 
posture. 

Presently lie askftd: 

"Asleep?" 

She did not lift her head. 

"No — just thinking." 

•^What about, honey?" 

"Poppa." 
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"How's he been latelyl" 

"Very strange. I do not understand him any more." 

"Still visits the club, eh?" 

"Too much — ^this morning he didn't arrive home till four 
o'clock — I'm so worried about him, Gort." 

Thinking deeply, he drew hhnself up on both elbows and, 
after lightmg a cigarette, lay there for some while staring 
across at that lovely head pillowed on two brown arms. The 
man's voice was as tender as his eyes when he spoke : 

"Have you any idea what's worrying your father, 
Ang^lique?" 

"That's our trouble," she whispered, without turning her 
face his^ay. "Once we were so close together, and when he 
is moody I only have to smile and everything is all right. But 
now all the time Poppa is distressed, gets angry whenever I 
question him." 

"Then ^hy do it?" 

"Because I know there's something on his mind and want 
to help him." 

He reached out, but with his hand only an inch from hers 
withdrew it quickly: 

"I say, honey?" 

"Hm, hm." 

"That something might be as, y6u know." 

She glanced at him. her eyes wide open with surprise: 

"Poppa — ^he has not called to see you?" 

"No," he lied, "but I've a pretty fair idea that he objects 
to your seeing me — ^have for some weeks — true, isn’t it?" 

Her gaze dropped from unde^ his, sougrit the solace of 
leaping waters: 

"True, but quite unjustifiably," she muttered presently. "I 
love the days w^ spend together and am no longer a little 
child who can be ordered about. Poppa, he forgets these 
things — that's what I told him the othgr night." 

"\^en he taxed you about coming to Makeeta?" 

"Yes — we had a scene." 

"When was this, honey?" ^ 

"On Tuesday night." She*had dragged a handful of grass 
from the earth, was watching its slender blcJdes slipping 
through her widely extended fingers. "Poppa says to me: 
This spending half your time with ^'sieur Saunders must 
stop, Ang^lique.' Then I get very cross with him for being 
so silly — tell him you are an honourable man and do only good 
things." 

8— TDA 
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The latter part of her statement meant much more to Gort 
than a compliment, sent a warm glow surging right through 
him. Part of it was already flushing his cheeks when he 
spoke: 

"Sure is good to hear you say that, Ang61ique." 

Their gaze met for an instant, then hers was roving all 
over the valley: 

"Have you not thought it strange that I've never mentioned 
my mother, Gdrt?" 

"You did once," he corrected, pressing his half-smoked 
cigarette into the ground. "We were standing at my lookout, 
watching the dusk, when I inquired about your mother. You 
told me she was dead — ^remember?" 

"Yes — yes, I do« 5 iow. It was only a few days after you 
moved to Makeeta, and little Butch he did not come with us 
that day." 

"Correct." 

Sighing, she picked up his discarded cigarette and, while 
watching a solitary pin-head of glowing tobacco fighting to 
create further life, said wistfully: 

"Even when I was very small Poppa would get angry when 
I asked questions about my mother. Those days he was so 
kind; but when, child-like, I mention her, his face would 
darken with hurt — it still does, Gort." 

"I wonder why, honey?" 

"Because for some reason he hates her." 

"Good lord!" 

"Many times^I have pleaded with him to tell me the story 
of that broken romance. The other night I thought he would, 
yet, as before, fiis lips were silenced by something hidden in 
the past — perhaps it shall always be so." 

He frowned and began stripping a blade'-of grass into tiny 
shreds: 

"I can appreciate hi)th sides there, Ang^lique. Yours for 
wanting to know, his for hiding what doubtless is a most 
unhappy memory. As a stab in the dark, my guess is Madame 
Balant left your father soon after you were bom. Seems the 
only answer, doesn't it?" 

"Perhaps ‘you arc right," she agreed, after a long yet not 
embarrassing silence. /'Mother, she takes no place in my 
thoughts, nor do the Ellice Islands. Apparently we left 
Niutoo when I was only a baby." 

"How long was your father there, Ang61ique?" 

"Some years, I believe." 
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"And did his wife accompany him from France?" 

"No, she left Paris later. Beyond that I know very little." 

"Which after all is sufficient to get a rough picture of what 
happened," he reassured gently. "Twenty years ago life any- 
where in those parts would have been primitive, to say the 
least, and your mother being a woman accustomed to the 
bright life of Paris was unable to settle down. What really 
happened after that, of course, only your father knows, but 
everything adds up to his being left alone with you to look 
after." He gave a little grin. "Made a mighty good job of it, 
too, if you ask me." 

"Those pieces I, too, have put together," she said very 
quietly, "but it is not enough. How, I ask, could any woman 
who loved a man leave his child? And agc^n, why, ft my mother 
is dead, should Poppa still hate her? No — ^no, there is some- 
thing else, a dark cave before which the past stands guard 
and will Ihot let me center." Her gaze returned to Gort*s. 
’"Once I did not worry over these things, but when Poppa 
forbade me to visit Makeeta again, nasty thoughts come into 
my head and 1 bin unable to sleep." 

"What do you mean by ‘nasty thoughts,' honey?" 

"Because I do not intend to obey Poppa — isn't that very 
wrong?" ^ 

"Even if it was, I wouldn't admit it," he said, allowing the 
tips of his fingers to make contact with hers. "The best part 
of your father’s life is over, ours has just started, and for my 
part I'd be wiUing to sacrifice almost anything if it meant 
keeping our friendship intact." 

Angelique really smiled for the first time in over an hour 
and, rising, stood looking down upon him, then suddenly she 
threw up her arms in a wild gesture of abandon : 

"After that I do not worry any more," she said behind gay 
laughter. "It is good — very good. And now, Gort, we swim , 
again — yes, we swim again." 

Her lovely body was gliding round the pool's sandy bottom 
when he reached the bank, but immediately his refection 
showed she beckoned him to^follov^ Taking a deejj breath he 
slid into the cool blue depths, had almost *e£(the^ her when a 
tremor of great violence hit the Valley of Sounds. In a second 
everything was shaking. Small rocks dislodged from their 
bases toppled into the water, cracks oozing red mud split the 
pool's side from top to bottom, created a roar which at twenty 
feet down struck the swimmers' ear-drums like an almost 
deafening explosion. 
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On sin^acing both man and girl were in a state of collapse, 
but assisted by a now very much awake little Butch they 
scrambled up the pool’s heaving side and lay taking in quick 
gulps of air. 

He recovered first and rising on knees bent over Ang^que, 
was’ about to turn her over when she struggled into a sitting 
position. 

“Are you all right, Gort?” 

"Still a bit groggy,’’ he said, slapping both ears to rid them 
of their humming. "I thought for a second the whole valley 
was going to collapse. How about you, honey?’’ 

“Dizzy — my poor head, it goes round and round.” 

“I got su^h a fright,” little Butch put in, throwing aside 
the coil of rope he Keld. “Never before have I seen every- 
thing shake so — that big rock up there, it almost came down 
on us.” 

“You did a grand job, feller,” Gort S>aid, sinking down by 
Ang61ique’s side. “For a moment, I feared the worst.” 

“Together we find much excitement, M’sieur. Last month 
the hurricane, she hit us ; and today, this. Next time perhaps 
Vila go up with a bang.” So saying, little Butch made off 
down the bank. His small figure was almost out of sight 
when Ang^lique caUed : 

“Where are you going, darling?” 

The boy’s happy voice just reached them: 

“To gather orchids for you and M’sieur.” 

They watched him hopping from rock to rock, finally to 
disappear behind the waterfall’s glistening veil. 

Gort spoke: 

“What a joy to see him so happy, Angdlique — ^really loves 
this place, doesn’t he?” 

She sighed and curled both arms around h^t knees. 

“I’m sure he is a very sick boy, though — ^his colour, I do 
not like it.” 

He nodded gravely, but did not voice an opinion, and the 
girl went on: 

“Lately I ha^e a queer feeling about our little friend. 
Even this n(on^|, as we set out from Makeeta a voice 
whispered some fc^htening things — ^things which make me 
very sad.” 

The man’s glance swept sideways: 

“For instance?” 

“I tell you some other time,” she parried, leai^ back 
against the bank’s steep side. “Today was designed for 
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laughter, and already I have talked in sombre tones — ^you like 
it here, yes?" 

"Couldn't imagine anything more beautiful, honey." 

"Gort?" 

"Yes." 

"Your mother, how is she?" 

"Very well." 

"And you think perhaps she might come to Vila one day?" 

"It's quite possible, but unfortunately mother's a real 
stay-at-home type and will be pretty hard to shift." 

"Two Springs — what is it like?" 

"I thought it was the finest place in the world once, but 
after the last war I kinda got set against it." 

"Why?" 

He smiled, and stretching out picked up his walking-stick: 

"Do^ou really want to know?" 

"Is it anything I*shouldn't hear?" 

"Good heavens, no! You see, as a kid I fell in love with a 
girl at school and by 1941 began thinking in terms of 
marriage." He laughed. "The day following Pearl Harbour 
I enlisted — still in love with her, mind you, but shortly before 
my division landed on I wo Jima I received a letter from 
mother explaining how Jenny had eloped with a guy named 
Dempsey." 

"Oh!" His confession had brought the girl into a sitting 
position. "That must have hurt you very much." 

"It did— for a while." 

"And you've not seen her since?" 

"As a matter of fact we bumped into each other on the day 
I decided to leave America." 

"Is that why you came to Vila?" 

"Meeting het had nothing to do with it." 

She sighed as if relieved, then asked : 

"Jenny was very pretty, I suppose?" 

"The day we met she was talking about divorcing Dempsey 
— ^looked terrible." * 

"You mean imhappy?"** 

"Very." 

"Were you not sorry for her?" 

He loosened a sm^^ stone witlr his heel and watched it 
rolling down the bank: 

"Those days I was too mixed up to feel sorry for anyone — 
least of all Jenny L3aine." 

"Like[,Poppa, you^were bitter, eh?" 
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*‘Sure was." 

"But now you are not like that?" 

"Far from it. I've become all sentimental again." 

"About Jenny?" 

"Good Lord, no!" He was pushing at another stone which 
would not budge. "If circumstances were different I could say 
a lot of things, but because of what happened in Korea my 
feelings must remain without a voice. One day, perhaps, they 
might get out of hand. When and if that happens I hope 
you'll not be around, Ang^lique." 

The true significance of his words were lost to her, for she 
interpreted them as referring first to his disability and, 
secondly, to herself, but vague as was the inference, it was 
sufficient to dampen thfe girl's eyes as with a soft "I'll get 
dressed now," she rose and, gathering up her clothes, ran 
with the speed of a young doe towards the jungle. ^ 

Handicapped, it took Gort a long time 'to dress, but when 
near four o'clock he stepped from behind a clump of palms 
she was waiting not twenty yards away. On seeing her he 
stopped short, then said in an embarrassed sort of way : 

"Darned if I could get one of my shoes on — foot must have 
swollen." 

She smiled and moved towards him. 

"Hence those bad words I hear while standing here, eh?" 

"Have you been waiting long?" 

"About twenty minutes." 

"Ang^lique?" 

"Yes?" 

"You've been crying?" 

'■‘A Uttle.” 

His free hand claimed one of hers : 

“Upset you, haven’t I?” 

»"No — ^made me very happy.” 

Reason demanded he release those cool fingers curled about 
his own ; but, crippled, sterile and unworthy of her as he knew 
himself to be, Gort was unable to muster his crumbling pride 
in time to remst h^r offered lips. Minutes passed before he 
forced the trembhn^ girl from him. A hot flush swam 
unmolested on her cheeks, was spreading out like the tips 
of a parrot’s wing, yet the joy in her eyes remained serene 
as she stood there looking up at him with a tenderness that 
hurt. 

“We’ve ‘come a long way since the night old Sam died,” he 
said very quietly. “I went back to my room determined to 
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quit Vila pronto, but on finding you there everything kinda 
changed. I’ve been living in a fool’s paradise ever since — 
know why, honey?” 

”Ah — ^it does not matter,” she said, pressing her moist lips 
against the back of his hand. ”I’m not interested in those 
silly little thoughts riding through your conscience, darling. 
You speak of Korea — ^what it did to you, but only for that 
Communist bullet we might not have met each other — ^true, 
isn’t it?” 

‘’Horribly true, honey, because ” 

“Please do not say it,” she begge4. "I love you for what 
^ou are, not as the Captain Saunders who landed in Korea. 
Your wounds, they are part of the man I gajfe my heart to 
unreservedly, proudly and for ever. Oh, darling, if only you 
knew how happy I am — if only you knew!” 

Had^ort been less affected he would have unburdened his 
mind then and thete, told her what is without doubt one of 
the most difficult of all confessions for a man to make, but 
affected ht was, and before his emotion subsided, little Butch’s 
untimely reappearance compelled him to remain silent. 

“I find only one orchid,” he said. “The climb — it make me 
cough, so I rest often. You like this one, M'sieur?” 

But Gort’s eyes did not leave«the child's lips; smeared with 
blood from a re ent haemorrhage, they made him shudder. 

“You’ve overdone things, feller,” he chided, slipping a 
handkerchief from his pocket and holding it forward. “Was 
it a bad attack?” 

“No, M’sieur.” 

‘‘Well, you look pretty dreadful, anyway.” 

“I lost a lot of blood and ” 

“We start for hon\e right away,” Ang61ique interrupted, 
fear sounding* in her voice for the first time that day. “I 
carry you on my back as far as the mountain. Our bashet 
we leave here.” 

The child, however, had other ideas; for ere Gort could 
lay a hand on him he was running across the clearanCe. 

“I’ll race you there,” he called. “Come on, Angelique.” 

But Fate had decreed that this, th^lifst gf little Butch’s 
many laughing challenges, would go unanswered. 

• • • » • 

Dusk was settling over the Valley of Sounds' vrtieti they 
arrived back at Makeeta to find a taxi waiting. 

During the long walk Gort had not been given the oppe:- 
tunity of discussing anything of a personal nature with 
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Ang^lique, because for practically every yard of the way little 
Butch had remained dose at hand, and now all chances of 
his having a few minutes alone with the radiantly happy girl 
vanished as Paul La Folette called; 

"It is lucky you are early, M’amselle. My wife, she has the 
fever and is very sick— we go straight away if you please." 

"I’m so sorry," Angdlique sympathized. "Who’s looking 
after her?” 

"Madame Befto, but she has an appointment and must 
leave at seven o’clock.” 

"I've a better idea,” Gort said as they gained the taxi. 
"You both have tea with me and we’ll drive back later.” 

"Not tonight, darling,” she said, opening the door. "By 
then Poppa would be £t his silly club, and I have much to 
talk over with him.” 

"About us, Ang61ique?” 

. "Yes, I tell him everything.” She smiled. "Tomorrow I 
come here first thing and let you know what happens.” 

"Sure you wouldn’t prefer me to come with you, honey?” 

"Not this time. I must speak with Poppa alone.” 

"I’m afraid you may find him difficult.” 

"Perhaps, but when Poppa realizes how I feel I’m sure 
everything wiU be all right.” ^ 

Little Butch pulled at Gort’s sleeve : 

"Can I come tomorrow too, M’sieur?” 

"Of course you can.” 

"Then I’U ” 

The impatient driver spoke : 

"Please you jump in — vre go.” 

As the car leapt forward Ang61ique leaned out of the 
window: 

"Happy, darling?” she asked. 

t "Sure am, honey,” Gort called back. "Sure am.” 



CHAPTER XXIII 


T nYLE did Aiig61ique and her young friend realise as they 
-L/stood at Dr. Balant's front gate watching Paul La 
Folette's taxi gliding down Rue Picanon that tragedy was 
lurking behind them. 

^ The tropic night had achieved absolute perfection over 
the last quarter of an hour, for not a clojjid had dared 
intrude upon the majesty that glowed in heaven's dark-blue 
face. The harbour had never looked so beautiful — ^placid as 
an Italian lake, it reflected with the clearness of a recently 
polishecf mirror the glory of far-away things. Every road 
which by daylight appeared as man had made them, rock, 
gravel and clay, were transformed into gleaming avenues 
draped ribbon-hke across the hillside. Palm clusters also had 
taken on a new aspect — very regal and still, they etched 
in silhouette fantastic designs along two horizons. As for 
the waterfront, nothing stirred down there except a flowing 
tide, and even .‘l was subdued as in quiet whispers it paid 
homage to the awe-inspiring splendour of moon and stars. 

In such a setting only the most blas^ could remain unmoved. 
Everything was so quiet, had assumed the sanctity of a vast 
cathedral. From afar came the faint m^ancholy voices of 
Tonkinese, and close by a child's tired eyes were being cooed 
to sleep by a mother's lullaby. These sounds alone carried 
into the Vila scene a reminder of living things. 

Who then wduld have believed that this night was to herald 
tragedy, would be talked of for years to come? The very 
word seemed incongruous and a sacTilege. Already, however, 
blood had been smeared across this peaceful landscape and 
death, like a monstrous figure, was still on the prowl. But 
how were Ang^lique and little Butch to foresee mr even sense 
the danger as, faces uplifted, they stood^staring towards that 
indescribable magic of blue and gold? 

"Can you ever remernber such a night as this?" the girl 
asked presently. "Just look at those stars, countless millions 
of them swimming aroimd the dome of heaven and all Hxt 
time they are winking at us in such a friendly way." 

"The moon too — he is happy," little Butch muttered, 

*33 
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''smiling for you and M'sieur Saunders. Soon now there'll be 
a big wedding, I know it." 

Ang^lique's laugh rivalled her eyes for pure unsophisticated 
joy: 

"Ah — we must not think too fast, darling," she warned, 
ruffling his hair. "Tonight my poor head is full of dreams, but 
who knows? — ^perhaps M'sieur Gort might not want to marry 
for a long* time ypt. That we have not even talked about." 

"You will tomorrow, though, won't you?" 

"Maybe." 

"Ang61ique?" 

"Yes, dear?" 

"Everything's turned out so nicely, hasn't it?" 

"Wonderful^," she said,' pushing open the gate. "I'll see 
you tomorrow, darling." 

As Angelique, smiling happily, climbed the stairs. Dr. 
Balant was just turning into Rue Higginson on his wiy to the 
club. For almost twenty years he had lived in mortal dread 
of the dark abyss, and tonight he had arrived at its very edge. 
There was no turning back or way of escape; circumstances 
had forced his hand, offered him no alternative; but before 
taking that last fatal step, he needed half a dozen pernods — 
something to quench if only for an hour this all-consuming 
fire in his soul. "Ah, Mon Dieu!" he kept muttering. "Ah, 
Mon Dieu!" 

Humming a song his father had taught him in the long 
ago, little Butch walked home along the Rue du Condominion. 
Light of heart, he did not hurry. Once when a huge black 
nfoth brushed against his face he laughed and, caught by the 
spirit of this gorgeous night, chased tlje insect for a hundred 
yards back along the road, then having captured it, held the 
trembling body in his cupped hands for a moment before 
bidding it adieu. A few^minutes later, when a car drew up 
beside him, he had paused again to say a few words to the 
French Resident Commissioner. It was very kind of M'sieur, 
but he didn'^ feel a scrap tired. Oh, yes, h^'d been running; 
was quite out pf bVeath really. No — ^no, only chasing a black 
moth. Why, of coufSe, Ang^Uque had been with him. They'd 
spent the whole day in the Valley of Sounds, and tomorrow 
would be returning to Makeeta. So Jake Larkins had been in 
town all afternoon — ^very drunk, eh? Well, perhaps he'd better 
hurry on home now. "Good night, M'sieur." 
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An electric clock in the Vila radio station showed the time 
to be exactly 8.30 when little Butch, his face white and drawn, 
pushed open the door. 

Startled, Dave Brown, who sat at a desk filling in the log 
of the day's business, uttered a gruff "Say, what's the idea?" 
but after one look at the boy's staring eyes he rose quickly, 
adding: "Seen a ghost or something, mate?" 

Little Butch ran an unsteady hand across his lips. He knew 
that even a few seconds of weakness on his part would defeat 
the purpose of this unannounced visit. Murder was in the 
boy's heart, cold premeditated murder, but Dave Brown must 
not sense it, otherwise the thing he wanted most in this life 
Vould be denied him. He swallowed hard before speaking: 

"I do not feel very well, M'sieur. Joday I go swimming and 
all along the road I cough." 

"Then sit down and take it easy," the man said, pushing a 
chair t!«)wards his guest. "I'll be back in a moment." 

When Dave Brown returned to the 100m he carried a small 
glass in one hand and a flask of brandy in the other. While 
pouriiig out a small nip he kept his eyes on the restlessly 
pacing boy. 

"Thought I told you to sit dowm," he reminded, holding 
forward the glass. "Got a bell^-ache or something?" 

"No, but ch( st is very sore, M'sieur." 

"Well, drini. this — ^meanwhile. I'll phone M'amselle Balant 
and see if she can come here." 

"No — ^no, please don't do that," little Butch pleaded. "She 
is so happy tonight and I do not want J:o worry her — I'll be 
better directly." 

"Ask me and I'd say you should be in hospital. Anyway, 
get that into you." 

"What is it, M’sieur?" 

"Brandy." 

"I'd rather not if " 

"Drink it — all in one go, too." 

The neat spirit made little Butch gasp for breathy but, once 
down, his heaving stoipach seemed more settled. Handing 
back the tumbler, he expelled a quickj^r^ath, at which Brown 
asked : "Feel all knotted up, don't you, mat??" 

"I've had a long day, M’sieur." 

"Where?" 

"Makeeta — ^with Angelique and M'sieur Saunders." 

The man laughed shortly. He had nothing against 
but was human enough to resent another member of his sex 
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enjoying almost a complete monopoly of M’amselle Balant’s 
company. 

"They're very thick, I’m told." 

“They love each other, M’sieur." 

The sneer on Brown's lips broadened: 

"Fast workers, the Yanks, aren't they, mate?” 

Little Butch shrugged. He was far too upset to care what 
his comp^^nion thought of Ang61ique and M'sieur Gort. 
Another thing, if he remained in here much longer there was 
every possibility of his breaking down, and that he dare not 
do. Strengthened by the thought, he looked straight at 
Brown: "I want you to do me a favour, M’sieur.” 

"What?” 

"Your rifle, cLn I borrow k and a few cartridges?” 

The other’s eyes narrowed with suspicion. 

"Why?” 

."There’s a mad dog at our place — I’m going to sbsot it.” 

"Jake Larkins, eh?” 

"Oh, no, M’sieur — I said a dog.” 

"Sure you’re telling the truth?” 

"I’ve no reason to lie, M’sieur,” the child answered calmly. 
"This dog I have not seen before, and Mummy is very scared.” 

Brown walked to the end of the room. Like most people in 
Vila he pitied little Butch, bht tonight the boy seemed dif- 
ferent, looked as though 

"Please let me h^ve your rifle, M’sieur.” 

"I don’t think I will,” the radio operator returned, taking 
up a place by the wi^jidow. "You know every dog around these 
parts, should do, imjnvay ; yet ypu come here and say the one 
ati-your place is a stranger.” He smiled. "Apart from that, 
you’ve got the jitters badly, so why not come clean and tell 
me what really happened?” 

Little Butch stood his ground. It was apparent to him that 
Brown required something much more plausible before he 
would hand over the rifle ; therefore the only course left open 
to him was to bluff his way out. 

"Perhaps you would rather shoo^ it yourself, M’sieur. If 
so, come with ine.” * 

Taken aback 17y this challenge. Brown glanced at the clock, 
then down at little Butch : 

"So there’s really a dog there?” 

"Yes, M’sieur.” 

"But what makes you think it’s mad?” 

"I know he is.” 
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‘'How?" 

"By the way he crouches on our veranda snarling all the 
time/' 

"On your veranda?" 

"Yes, Mummy closed the back door on him." 

"When?" 

"Just before I arrived home — ^he almost bit me, M'sieur." 

"I'm beginning to catch on now," the radio operator said, 
moving towards a bunk and taking from it a new Rernington 
rifle. "You walked right into the brute, eh?" 

"That's right — I got such a fright." 

"Look like it too," Brown sympathized, slipping six cart- 
riftges into the gun's magazine. "We'll soon fix him up, 
though — come with me." 

Little Butch was still standing flat-ftoted, wondering what 
he could say to keep his companion from accompanying him, 
when thc^adio apparatus buzzed into hfe. 

"Better not leave now, M'sieur," he advised, with evident 
relief. "Isn't it a message coming through^" 

"Yes, Janiiuit," Brown muttered, at the same time surren- 
dering his rifle. "Better coiuit me out, mate — ^be careful now." 


As little Butch jogged along 4he moon-drenched road his 
thoughts kept returning to Angelique dressed as a bride, and 
despite the agony swirling within him, the child smiled. Oh, 
yes, they would be terribly shocked, but neither of them knew 
he'd only a short while to live, so it didn't make much dif- 
ference. Strange the way he'd found out, fhough. Instead of 
waiting where Sister Almond left him, he'd crept over to the 
surgery's closed door and heard her say: "Mr. Saunders has 
just arrived w^th little Butch, wants you to examine him." 
There had been a long silence, then Dr. Anderson’s voice: 
"An absolute waste of time — ^you Ijjnow as well as I do the 
boy's riddled with consumption — can't live more than a few 
months.” 

Little Butch sucked some air into the very bottom of his 
bleeding lungs. Oh, yes, he'd been really^bravt that night, 
had sat looking at those photographs, jifct as if each one was 
of great interest, but all the time he was thinking of d 3 dng, 
and leaving Angeliqueu ivi'sieur Gort^d his poor Mummy. 

The boy's eyes under their mist of tears showed panic. Of 
course, the thought of going to hell scared him; he'd alw^y'; 
said his prayers and tried to do good deeds so that one day 
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God would accept him in heaven^ but after tonight he'd be 
placed in the deVil's keeping for ever. Even the thought made 
him want to scream. Little Butch again inhaled deeply, 
coughed and slowed his jogging feet to a walk. Where would 
he wait tonight? Well, seeing Jake Larkins always came 
in the back way, he'd take up a place near the steps. 

Gaining the side entrance of their house, the boy halted, 
and placing Brown's rifle aside, gripped the sagging fence 
with both hands. For some minutes his poor disease-ravaged 
body straightened and bent under the blows of violent cough- 
ing. Blood, saliva and sweat stained the grass at his feet, 
was spewed half-way across the weed-covered footpath, but 
immediately the attack passed he wiped his lips and moved 
cautiously totj^ards the steps. 

Madame White, her face smashed almost beyond recogni- 
tion, lay in exactly the same position as he had discovered 
her. She was sprawled on her back, one hand still gripping a 
broken gin bottle, the other a fistful of Jake Larkins' hair. 
The dead woman's eyes were wide open, yet as the whimper- 
ing child bent over her they seemed somehow to smile, looked 
kinder and clearer than he had seen them for years. 

From that moment little Butch lost count of time or events. 
After warming some water he knelt by his mother's side try- 
ing to wash her face free of blood and later had taken a sheet 
from his own bed and spread it over her body. This done, 
he had worked quickly, swept the veranda free of broken 
glass, tidied every room, even gathered some flowers and 
arranged them a^ best he could in the hope of creating a 
good impression on anyone who entered after the fatal shots. 

^ Near eleven o'clock he took up his position on the steps. 
He hoped Larkins would not be long, for it hurt him to sit 
there looking up at those lovely stars with so much hate in 

his heart. He (hdn't like feeling this way, yet Was that 

the side gate opening? 

As Jake Larkins pushed aside the sweet-smelling hibiscus 
bushes tand stepped into the brilliant moonlight he noticed 
little Butch with gun poised ready. Drunk beyond any sense 
of danger, fee lurched forward, had almost gained the steps 
when a bullet tearing into his chest made him stumble. 
Grunting, the intoxicated^man half rose. 

"For God's sake don't kill me," he pleaded, scrambling to 
his knees. "Yer Ma asked for it, son, honest she did. Tried to 
kill me with a bottle and " 

Little Butch did not hesitate. Squeezing the trigger three 
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times, he waited until Larkins' body had ceased twitching, 
then rose and moved indoors. A few seconds later Brown's 
rifle spoke again; this time, however, its sound was muffled, 
did not puncture the night with that sharp ping of the pre- 
vious reports, for tiny lips were closed about its cold muzzle, 
lips which never again would mutter; ''Fll race you to the 
mountain, Angdlique." 

« • • • • 0 

It was after eleven o'clock when Dr. Balant walke*d out of 
the now almost deserted Dijon Club. Half an hour earlier it 
had been crowded with members, but within a few minutes 
of a very agitated Frenchman rushing- in with the news of the 
night’s happening most of the players had departed in haste. 

From his table Dr. Balant had heard of the tragedy with- 
out turning a hair. Though fond of little Butch, he was far 
too absorbed in his troubles to give more than a passing 
thought those of anyone else, hence his remaining seated 
while others streamed out of the doors. 

This feeling of detachment grew to complete indifference 
when, on crosMng Rue Higginson, he felt an arm slip through 
one of his. He know it was Angelique, could feel her silent 
grief pouring all over him, yet tonight for the first time in 
years his heart could not react to hers. For all he cared, 
little Butch migh^ have been jus^a Vila legend, and Angelique 
some sentimentd' child who cried without making a sound. 

They had almost reached Rue de Paris before the dry sobs 
in her throat became audible. 

The man's voice came thick, yet unemotional: 

“When did you hear about it, dear?" 

She tried to speak but could not, and he went on : 

“There are occasions in life, my pretty one, when the 
tragedies of others d© not strike very deeply. Larkins, as 
you know, was* all bad, his mistress not much better, and little 

Butch '' Dr. Balant paused tfi stroke the cold fingefs 

curled about his left wrist. “Well — ^he was dying anyway, 
everyone around here knew it, yet, like myself, keptlhe news 
from you." 

“Dying, Poppa?'' 

“Yes, darling. For some months priof to your arriving back 
I suspected the worst, so one morning when he came to our 
place with a message horn M'sieur^Nebrac, I bullied him into 
having an X-ray. The plates are still in my study — show two 
badly affected lungs." 

“Oh, Poppa!" 
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"At tte best he couldn't have seen Christmas out, Ang4- 
Hque, so where, I a^, is there cause for grief?” 

"Because I loved him. Poppa." 

"But smely you would prefer the unfortunate boy to end 
his sufEeiing the way he md than vraste away before your 
eyes, dear?” 

“Either way would have hurt me terribly,” AngdUque 
whispered, "buf when I reached their house and saw my little 
frieiid that way — ah, it was awful — ^awful.” 

His hand was now pressed firmly against hers. 

"Who told you, darUng?” 

"M’sieur Brown.” 

"Were the police there?” 

"Yes — ^theynsked me many questions.” 

"What about?” 

‘"^e exact time little Butch left me, did he seem depressed 
or hint at doing away with that dreadful man. For a long 
while they asked me these silly things, then I leave and am 
ovw a mfie along the road to Makeeta when I get frightened, 
think I hear little Butch beside me — that’s why you found 
me waiting outside the club.” 

Doctor Balant drew them both to an abrupt halt, yet some 
seconds elapsed before he asked the question which since the 
tragedy had been running thVough his mind like a lost river. 
He realized all too well the chances of Ang61ique’s fallmg in 
wth his plans were slight, but he was a desperate man to- 
n^ht, so desperate and wretched that a black void seemed to 
slide down the hillside and engulf him as he spoke. 

"If I book our passages to France on the next boat will 
3^u come with me, darling?” 

For answer she slipped her arm from his and walked to the 
edge of the footpath, stood gazing adross to Jririki Island, 
remote and dreamlike in its bed of moon-caressed waters: 
■"Well, Ang^lique?” he asked presently. "Well?” 

"For you I would do most things, Poppa,” she muttered, 
turning.* "But when I left Paris I had only two loves, you 
and little Butch. Since then, however. I’ve grown up, become 
a woman an<f as suclyl claim the pilvUege of remaining where 
my heart belong — ^Wdth M’sieur Gort.” 

Dr. Balant ran an unsteady hand across his face, then taking 
her arm, moved off towards the house. He heard Ang61ique 
cr3dng. Her grief seemed to keep time with his slowly moving 
f®*t, yet there was nothing he could say to comfort her, 
for tonight she would step with him into the dark abyss. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


B y thd time they entered the lounge she felt mpre com- 
posed. The first terrible impact of little Butch's death had 
passed and her eyes, though badly inflamed about the lids, 
were free of tears. 

'Til light the lamp," she said, after Watching three matches 
fiSte up and as quickly die in her father's fumbling fingers. 
"Give the box to me. Poppa." 

With the mantle aglow, she slid its globe into position, 
then began pumping further life into the lamp's warming 
cylinders • Soft illumination caressed all four walls before 
she straightened and moved towards the hall. 

"Not thinking of going to bed, are you, darling?" the man 
asked. 

"No, Poppa — I'm going to ask Alberno to make you some 
coffee." 

"I gave him the night off; Burea too." Dr. Balant gave a 
nervous smile. "'Ve're all alone, ^y pretty one, quite alone." 

Her puzzled ga/^ was concentrated on the quivering muscles 
of his jaw: 

"Then I'll make some myself, it will only take- 
"No, Angelique," he interrupted, pointii^ towards a chair. 
"Sit down and wait for me. I w'on't be long. ’ 

She did not move : 

"WTiat's wrong with you, Poppa^" 

"Wrong?" 

"Yes, those little muscles in your face are twitching and 
jumping." 

"So is my heart, darling." 

"Very upset, aren't you?" 

"Terrified." 

"That is such an ugly Vord," she njjitfcered, •pressing her 
hands together. "Ever since I met M’sieur SJUnders you are 
different. Once we were so close. Poppa — ^went everywhere 
together, but now there is no gladness in your eyes when you 
look at me and every day draws us further apart. I — I do 
not understand." 

He stood for a long minute gazing down at her with an 
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expression of great wistfulness masking his face. The years 
were slipping away. He was young again, and while a hurri- 
cane pushed against his creating hut a woman groaned in 
labour. Everything was revealed with supernatural clearness, 
the reed-covered floor, a struggling fire casting shadows, 
which to him took on the shape of animals and snakes in 
their most frightening forms. The furniture, primitive native 
pieces, b^bc^ shaped to crude imitations of the chairs, tables 
and b^ ne ha& brought from France. The woman, her face 
glistening with sweat, calling out “Je ne peux le supporter 
plus.” Himself, unshaven, naked bar a pair of dirty shorts, 
glaring across through drugged eyes at the expectant mother, 
jeering at her and his own shame. An hour later bending 
over 

Ang^lique's voice brought him back to the present : 

"Please do not stare at me like that, Poppa.” 

"Sony, darling,” he said, moving down the 1^. "So 
sorry.” 

V^en Dr. Balant returned to the room he looked a new 
man. This, because for the first time in almost two decades 
morphine was spreading through his blood-stream to bolster 
up what ten minutes before had been a cringing, gutless 
personality. Through millions of decaying brain cells the drug 
flowed, infusing a false buoyancy, tearing down barriers of 
inhibition that earlier had been unsurmountable, steadying 
his trembling hands, filling the man with an unreal sense of 
reality. 

Sensing the chaise in him, Angelique spoke from the door- 
way: 

‘’Would you mind if I go to bed now, Poppa?” 

"For your own sake, I don't think you'd better, dear,” he 
said, lighting a cheroot and sinking on to one^of the chair's 
arm-rests. "I've just prepared myself to ask and answer a 
l<yt of questions. Theref<^e, you must remain with me — sit 
down, child.” 

"If wjiat you have to say concerns M'sieur Saunders, I'll 
stand,” she answered, leaning forward with palms down on 
the table. "K waSgalsd my intenticflii to discuss him with you, 
but I'd much rather ftave it imtil later — ^tomorrow, perhaps.” 

He was staring right through her: 

"If we only had the question of M'sieur Saunders to settle I'd 
agree with you, Ang^Uque. Unfortunately, however, there's 
a ghost ffltting on my shoulder; it's been there for years.” 
The speaker gave an unnatural smile. "Had circumstances 
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permitted I would have carried this awful burden to the 
grave, but as your father and in justice to everyone con- 
cerned I must be brutally frank tonight." 

His statement more than startled the girl. Her bent figure 
straightened, seemed to grow in height, and the little colour 
her cheeks had retained was replaced by a sickening pallor. 

Since , arriving home from Paris her father's strange 
demeanour and his refusal to be drawn into any conversation 
associated with Niutoo had sown a dreadful thought in 
Angelique's mind. Only last week this fear had taken on a 
much more definite form during a nightmare. In it she had 
sien her father digging a grave. Nearby in the jungle 
stretched a white woman, attired in a pale-blue satin negligee. 
Very fair and beautiful of feature, sh^ appearfli to be asleep 
— asleep until the onlooker, moving closer, noticed those dark 
bruises left by a strangler's hands about the white throat. 
Here Angelique had awakened to find herself in a lather of 
nervous sweat. Several times since then memories of this 
vision troubled her, but as the days went on these worrying 
thoughts had eventually retreated into the background. 

Now, however, as she walked slowly towards her father, 
the dream took on a terrible significance. Sober reason had 
given way to speculation, and already she was trying to make 
excuses for the muidcr she felt sure he'd committed under 
great provocation. 

"I think I know what you're going to tell me, Poppa," she 
whispered. "Ordinarily I do not believe in dreams, but one 
night last week I saw everything so plainly.*' 

"You saw what?" he asked, rising quickly to his feet. 

"A lot of things." She stopped within arms' reach of him. 
"Your digging that grave, my mother, the marks on her neck 
— everything.'* 

"Marks on her neck?" Dr. Balant repeated, leaning back 
heavily against the wall. "My de^t girl, what are you talk- 
ing about? Admittedly, I buried your mother, but she died 
a few minutes after you were born — that I can prov^, so why 
all this wild talk of marks pn her neck?',' 

"I saw them. Poppa." 

"Ang^lique?" 

"Yes." 

"When did you have this dream?" 

"Last Tuesday night." 

"And in it you saw your mother?" 

"I knew it was she. Poppa." 
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“Why?" 

“Because she was so like me — only fairer of skin." 

Despite his drug^d state the man swayed, but recovering 
quickly moved over to the cocktail cabinet and while filling a 
glass with whisky, he spoke; 

'.‘For the third time, sit down, darling.” 

Trembling, she did so, sat watching her father's bent 
shoulders and^his long white hair pressed against the back 
of a sweat-stained collar: 

“Please don’t drink any more of that,” she pleaded when he 
again reached for the decanter. "How many times have you 
said it doesn’t mix with pemod, brings on your bad heads?” 

He glanced over his shoulder: 

“Have you iioticed any difference in me tonight, darling?” 

“Yes, Poppa — ^your eyes have a stare I’ve not noticed before.” 

“Do you know why?” 

“Because you’ve had much drink.” 

“Pemod does not steady a mein’s hand, Ang^lique,” he 
said, crossing the room, “nor give him temporary courage, 
but morphine does, and tonight I’m under its influence for 
the first time since you were born.” 

“Oh. Poppa!” 

“It’s true, Angelique.” The index finger of his right hand 
was caressing her blanched,"^ uplifted face. "Right through 
your life I’ve been a coward, hated and dreaded the past as one 
does the reminder of a great human wrong.” The speaker 
halted, drew hard at his cheroot and continued like a man 
fighting for words* "You see, darling, over both our heads 
there has always been a cloud. < Ah, no, I did not say anything 
— ^my lips were sealed, but tonight the whole awful truth 
must be made known to you and I’m afraid, child — afraid of 
so many things.” 

After the second attempt, Angelique spoke: 

^ “You are going to tell ifie about my mother?” 

“Yes, dear,” he murmured, drawing up a chair close to 
hers and sitting down. "Perhaps I should have told you years 
ago, but always I kept putting i^ off because you were so 
young. Therf befo*e realized it you had reached adolescence 
and again I coihd hot bring myself to break your heart.” Dr. 
Balant spread*out his haqds. “Now because of my procras- 
tinatiion you’ve fallen in love. That makes two tragedies 
where once there Would have been only one.” 

Her lip» hardly moved : 

"Why, Poppa?” 
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'"Because you can never marry M'sieur Saunders." 

She was sitting very straight, her long, beautifully mani- 
cured finger-nails pressing against the chair's yielding up- 
holstery. 

"I — I do not understand what you mean — do not under- 
stand." 

"Ah, we^will go right back," he said, rising, "but first I 
have another drink. You too, darling." 

"No, Poppa." 

"Please." He had reached the cabinet and was pouring out 
two whiskies. "Just a small one with soda, eh^" 

"^s you know I do not touch it." 

"Then champagne?" 

"On a night like this^" Her eyes seemed to t>e boring a 
hole right through his back. "With little Butch dead and 
my heart full of fear, you ask me to drink champagne, 

, Poppa?" 

He stood motionless, staring up at his own shadow spread 
across part of the ceiling. Once he laughed, made as if to 
hurl his glass at those jeering figures creeping across the 
wall, but when she cried out in darm he placed the still- 
unsipped spirit back on the cabinet and lit another cheroot. 
Its tip was ringed by grey ash before he spoke : 

"Like you 1 was mce in love, Ai%61ique, had a great career 
for the asking, too. But this, of course, you know. Also, how 
as a young man I landed at Niutoo vith my heart full of 
dreams." Dr. Balant turned slowly. "For a while I did very 
well. Father Flanagan of the Mission Station welcomed me 
with open arms, and within six months patients were coming 
to me from practically every island m the group." The 
speaker smiled, naturally this time. "They were good days, 
Angelique ; I was^young 4nd whenever a boat called it brought 
bundles of mail from Annabella. My family, too, who though 
still bitterly disappointed because of#my leaving Paris, had 
more or less forgiven me. 

"So time passed," he continued. "With Father Flaijiigan's 
help I built a fine house, and in between attending to the sick 
started trading in copra. Two years wen^by. I Iftid become 
rich in my o^vn right. Everywhere I went presents were 
heaped upon me. Natives, some of wjiom Td treated for such 
mild ailments as toothache or cramp, filled my shed v.iih 
coconuts." The man shrugged. "Having established myself, 
I wrote asking Annabella to join me, but it was nqt to be. 
Always very attached to her father, she made it quite clear 
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that unless I tore m3rself away from Niutoo our love must 
wait. Six months later, while reading a batch of letters just 
to hand, I heard of my father's death and three months later 
the ship carrying my mother to me W£g wrecked near Pago 
Pago with the loss of all passengers and crew." 

Dr. Balant halted, gulped down the whisky he had pre- 
viously placed aside and moved slowly towards Ang^Uque, 
who c. few moments before had taken up a position near the 
door. "Deeply shocked, a prey to a new kind of loneliness, I 
carried on with my work, but it was not the same. I started 
drinking, and from it turned to drugs. At that stage I only 
wanted one little push to become a hopeless addict. It came in 
another letter. Annabella, having lost faith in me, had 
accepted aPpropos^ of marriage." The distressed man was 
breathing heavily now, for the morphine which he had hoped 
would see him safely through this crisis was already losing 
its effect. His eyes were still veiled by the drug's glassy, 
curtain, but over the past five minutes emotion kept threaten- 
ing to get the better of him, and his hands had already taken 
on their habitual tremor. Angelique's silence did not help 
him. She stood like a figure carved in pure white ivory, lean- 
ing back against the door-frame. Only her gaze moved, 
followed him from place to place. 

"What happened after that is not easy to tell, darling," he 
went on presently. "It's full of shame, indignity and regret, 
but remember the circumstances. I was a lonely man. Father 
Flanagan had been transferred and his successor I did not 
like. Aloof and ^’^ery young, he couldn't understand the frailties 
of human nature, so I had* no one to talk with, no one who 
could help me when a kind word or action was so badly 
needed. Then one day Chief Mor^tta sent for me. 'He is 
dying,' the boy said. Would I please go to trim with my white 
magic." In an agitated movement Dr. Balant pressed the 
glowing end of his clferoot into an ash-tray. "Six months 
earlier I would have refused. His village was over 100 miles 
from^-Niutoo, an island called Awni, and with a hurricane 
threatening I had^every justifipation for not accepting this 
mission, 6 ut I^fiid." — ^the speaker looked up — "not because I 
was the onllJr medical man within reach, far from it. Since 
coming to ^Niutoo I h^d heard many exciting stories about 
Chief Moretta. He was, so everyone told me, a most intelli- 
gent fellow, a handsome giant who, according to Father 
Flanagan, ran his rich island as the only true democracy in 
the South Seas." 
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Dr. Balant paused again, shuddered and continued with 
quickening tempo: 

“There had been mentioned also his beautiful daughter 
Ampota, and always Fd listened to the same description — 
tall, more brown than black, features so finely moulded as to 
rival a “ 

The river of her father’s voice flowed on, but Ang^lique 
caught only a word here and there. She tried to scr^im, to 
rush out of this stifling room, but horror held her there. She 
knew what was coming, sensed it, as a swimmer senses death, 
when, gasping for breath, he is dragged beneath the surface 
by^ sucking current. Terror — ^misery-^hame were hammer- 
ing against her wildly beating heart. The blood in her veins 
seemed suddenly to freeze, yet she coulH nnt moiie, could not 
utter a sound. 

Stammering occasionally, always groping for words, her 
father, his^ace drawn tight, went on. But Angelique had 
ceased to listen, the furniture — ^walls, pictures — everything 
was going round, and into her mind, drowned in horror, only 
snatches ol what he said penetrated. 

“Hurricane . . . three days . . . ruptured appendix . . . saved 
him though . . . Ampota walking into my hut ... an astonish- 
ing moment ... a bronze goddess wrapped in stars . . . Chief 
Moretta's recover . . offered me flalf his island ... I decided 
to stay ... no wiL-power left . . . supply of morphine running 
low . . . native marriage ceremony . . . months later . . . 
terrible realization . . . love turning to hate . . . Ampota more 
beautiful than ever, but many scenes . . . she;attempts suicide, 
carried from the surf half dead ... a hurricane blowing . . . 
God’s voice . . . my degradation . . . Ampota and child ... I 
stood with you ... so small and white . . . she was dead . . . 
Chief Moretta very an^ty ... a canoe . . . both of us alone 
under a blazing sun . . . goat’s milk in a bottle . . . back 
at Niutoo . . . three years, you ai% a beautiful little girl,* 
I . . .’’ 

A scream brought Dr. Balant stumbling towards Ang61ique, 
but even as his hands went out to grip her rigid figure she 
ran into the majestic night'^^ Flying feet JiaiJ canted her past 
Rue du Condominion before he reached the ftont gate, and 
in a matter of seconds she was out of^ight. 

Calling her name, he followed, but on stopping to fill his 
choking lungs with air at the comer of Rue du Comte Esperanza 
he noticed a car backing out of M'sieur Belloc's dyve. Tin 
vehicle was about to move off when he reached it. 
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"Please, my dau^ter, did you see her pass? — she went 
along this way, I thmk." 

"Hurry, Jacques," Commissioner Nebrac urged, throwing 
opm the door. "I was sitting on the veranda when I noticed 
Angt^que run past. Whatever's happened?" 

• '^o not ask me now, Maurice," Dr. Balant pleaded, falling 
rather than stepping into the car. "Just help me find her, 
but pl^se we; must not wait a second." 

During the subsequent ten minutes they drove in almost 
complete silence. Occasionally M’sieur Nebrac, when turning 
into another road, would try and reassure his friend with a 
quiet “She must have come along this way, Jacques.” But 
when street after street had been searched in vam, he, too, 
became appnehensive. 

They had coverecf every road in the British residential 
quarters and were sitting debating what to do next when that 
unmistakable sound of a woman sobbing brought^oth men's 
shoulders stiffly upright. 

Commissioner Nebrac was first to reach the cemetery. 
Here, however, he waited, and when joined by his com- 
panion, pointed towards a figure which stood not thirty yards 
away. 

"Be careful, Jacques,” hq warned. "She's only a step from 
the cliff. We must not frighten her." 

But Dr. Balant had long since passed beyond reasoning. 
His bursting heart heeded only one voice. "Save her from 
going over, you fool,” it said; "that drop is a good forty feet, 
and " 

"Ang^lique!” he shouted, stumbling forward. "Ang^liquel” 

Twenty 3^ds, his heavy feet grew lighter; fifteen yards, 
he was running at a speed bom of desperation, ten yards. He 
stumbled, fell, and on rising whispered a sh(R;ked "Oh, Mon 
DieuI” as Angelique, without a word or a glance at him, 
stepped into space. 

For a second or two mental agony paralysed the man. He 
just st^od there swaying from side to side like a tree cut 
through and ready tp fall, then ^th his eyes closed, hands 
clenched, sMbuldeis (arried straighter than they had been for 
years. Dr. Balint took those six fatal steps. 

Maurice Nebrac, he kn^w. was close be^d him, but neither 
God nor man could halt his body now. How cool and exciting 
it felt to go hurtling through space without wings or 



CHAPTER XXV 


T^AWN was spreading itself like a string of crushed* pearls 
-*-^on the eastern horizon when Jimmy, his black body nude 
but for a pair of cotton shorts, placed a hand on Gort's 
shoulder. 

‘*^leep no more, master, big fella boss come long way Vila 
— ^hurry.*’ 

The white man, trained for such moments as this by years 
of soldiering, sat up quickly: "Who is it?*^ 

"Big boss from Iririki — ^he wait outside." 

"You mean Sir George?” 

"Yes, master." 

"Ohl — ^what's the time?" 

"Soon day," Jimmy said, holding forward his employer's 
dressing-gown. "Sun come along quick, very hot, not long. 
Here your one stick leg, master." 

Sir George was standing in the darkened lounge-room when 
Gort's torch picke^’ out his visitor's tall figure. 

"Well, this is a surprise," he was about to say, but with 
only two words uttered, the other interrupted : 

"We've no time to spare, old chap. Get dressed and I'll see 
you in my car." 

Sensing trouble, Gort came to a halt: 

"What's happened, Sir George?" 

"Far too much to explain in a few words,” the Commissioner 
returned, with that assumed calm of a man who, though 
deeply affected, refuses to allow emotion to take control.^ 
"I'll explain everything on our way baftk to town — ^meanwhile, 
I'd advise you to hurry.” 

In his anxiety it took Gort much longer to dres^ than 
ordinarily; in fact, ten minytes later whgn he scrambled into 
the car, both shoe laces were untied and h^ shirt unbuttoned. 

"Sure must be mighty bad to bring you here 8t this hour," 
he said, closing the door. "Has there been f murder or 
something?" 

As his car leapt forward the other asked: 

"Bring any smokes with you, Saunders?" 

"Don't believe I did." 
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“Then take these. Light one for me like a good fellow— 
there’s a gadget in the dash."'*^ 

"Thanks." 

Pressing the lighter, Gort waited until its glass centre 
chajiged from white to red, then after handing his companion 
a cagarette, repeated the procedure. Not until he had taken 
three hungry puffs did he speak : "O . K . , Sir George — I ’m ready. ' ' 

The driver changed into a noisy third gear. “I think you 
must have been bom under an unlucky star, Saunders.” 

“Why?" 

"Well, first there was Murphy. Now little Butch and ” 

“Haemorrhaging badly, is he?” 

"Worse, old chap.” 

“Notdeid?” . 

"A case of double murder by the look of it,” the driver 
speculated without change of voice. "That swine Larkins 
really got going on Madame White yesterday.* Apparently, 
happened late in the afternoon, because at five-thirty he was 
seen staggering along Rue Higginson.” Sir George sighed. 
“Little Butch spent almost the whole day with you and 
Ang^lique — ^right? ” 

“Yeh,” Gort whispered, “yeh.” 

The Resident Commiss\pner swung his car around a sharp 
bend, then went on: 

"Of course, no one knows what really happened, but this 
much is clear. On returning home and seeing his mother, the 
poor kid borrowed Brown’s — ^he’s our local radio operator — 
rifle on the pretext of wanting to shoot a mad dog — or some- 
.^thing like thaf, and when Larkins showed up pumped four 
bullets into him.” 

"Killed him?” 

“Stone dead.” 

, “But no jury would convict little Butch for killing that 
brute,” Gort muttered^ running both hEmds up and down his 
thighs — "not if I’ve got to bring the best lawyer ” 

“IRld on till I’ve finished, old chap — ^you see, matters didn’t 
stop with the death«of Larkins.” 

“How are your nerves this morning, Saunders?” 

“All righf, I guess.” 

“Better be, too.” 

"Why?” 

“Because from now on I’ve got some very dreadful things 
to tell you.” 
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"About little Butch?" 

"We'll take him first — ^the child's dead." 

"God!" 

"He committed suicide after finishing off Larkins." 

They were out of the valley before Gort roused himself. 
Shock had given him a defence against visible grief. Out- 
wardly he looked quite unmoved, had sat there for almost five 
minutes withbut a word or soimd passing his lips, but nqw as 
he drew himself forward on the seat and glanced towards 
Sir George, his face bore evidence of a deep inward hurt : 

"The woman," he whispered, "what became of her?" 

"Sloe's dead, too, old chap." 

"The whole three of them?" 

"Yes, the whole three." 

"Taking me to little guy now, are you?' 

"No, Saunders, I'm not." 

"Then whese?" 

"To the French hospital." 

"Not much ^ood my seeing " 

"How about another smoke, Saunders?" 

"Sure." 

"Mind doing the honours again?" 

"Reckon not. I don't want one, though. Feel kinda sick." 

"Don't doubt it," Sir George Sympathized, taking the 
lighted cigarette from his companion's cold fingers. "Trouble 
is, you're not out of the wood yet — ^not by a long way." 

Gort's lips dappled with sweat broke into a hard unlovely 
grin: "I get it, the police want to ask a few questions, eh?" 

"That, of course, goes without saying." 

"Don't suspect me of bumping off Larkins, do they?" 

"Good heavens, no." 

"WeU, at least " 

"I say, Saimders?" 

"Yes?" 

"Apropos of questions, would you mind my asking a few?" 

"Not at all." 

"Did Angelique ever give ^ou any reason to believe that 
things were not all they should be between the ol(>man and 
herself?" 

"Several times." 

"What did she say?" 

"He'd become very queer." 

"Taken umbrage at you two seeing so much of eacla other, 
eh?" 
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“Sort of.'* 

"How do you feel about Ang^Kque?” 

“I’m in love with her.” 

“I see — and she is with you, I suppose?" 

“Don’t' know why.” Gort, who had been idly fingering a 
btinch of ke}^ hanging from the ignition lock, looked around: 
“She’s got ever3rthing and I so damned little.” 

“That’s a matter of opinion,” the other said, steering his 
car to the roadside and applying the brakes. "\^at actually 
took place at Dr. Balant’s home no one will ever know,” he 
went on, “but early this morning while Maurice Nebrac was at 
some friends of his, Ang^lique ran past sobbing her heart out.” 

Sir George did not meet his passenger’s startled gaze, for 
over the past few hours he’d witnessed sufficient human 
distress to satisfy *him for a lifetime. Awful business, he 
mused, sitting right next to a man who 

Gort spoke: “Come on. Mister — come on.” 

“Well, as I was sa5dng,” the other resumed after a slight 
hesitation, “Angelique ran past and just as Nebrac was back- 
ing his car on to the road. Dr. Balant jumped in beside him.” 
The Commissioner sighed. “When I arrived around one-thirty 
this morning at the French hospital, my colleague was in an 
almost hysterical condition, but I eventually quietened the 
poor fellow down. He tol<f me a terrible story, Saunders.” 

Gort tried to speak, but when no sound passed his gaping 
lips, the older man coughed : 

“After searching for some time they found Angelique; she 
was standing on the edge of a cliff within a mile of here. 

, Nebrac imploded the Doctor- to approach his daughter quietly. 
But the old fellow rushed like a demented being towards ’’ 

“For God’s sake don’t tell me she went over,” Gort inter- 
rupted, gripping his companion’s arm. “Not true, is it?” 

"Yes, Saunders, it is — ^both of them.” 

“Oh, Jesus!” 

"When I left the hospital, she was still alive, but her father 
died hours Hey, old chap, where are you going?” 

"Getting out of this car.” 

“Now *n’t ” 

“Take yotfr hands off me, will you?” 

“But I’m*tonly tryingi ” 

Gort slammed the door, then •without a word began shuffling 
along Erakor Road. He had covered a good fifty yards before 
Sir George’s car in low gear drew abreast of him. 

“Hop in, Saunders, we’re almost there.” 
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"Go away." 

"m do nothing of the sort.” 

"Well, leave me alone, will you?" 

"In that state?" 

"I’ll be O.K.” 

"I say old chap?" 

"Yeh?" 

"Walk and there’s every chance of your being too l^te.” 

"I am already — she’s dead." 

"Don’t think that way, Saunders." 

"Sir George?” 

‘^ell?” 

’’Sorry I was so damned rude.” 

“Forget it.” 

"Did you see Ang^lique?” 

"No — she was in the theatre when I got there.” 

"Who’s operating?” 

“Dr. Brashuet, he’s a good surgeon.” 

"Where’s Anderson?” 

"He’s assisting — I sent for him.” 

"The old man didn’t push her over, did he’''” 

“No — she jumped.” 

"Jesus!” 

"How about ge^’ing in now, Saftnders?” 

"Better not. 1 .eel like putting my fist through something 
— ^your windscreen, for instance.” 

"Wouldn’t try that, old chap — ^it’s shatter-proof.” 

"How far is the hospital from here’” 

"About a quarter of a mile.” 

“When we get there will you go in first — tell me what to 
expect?” 

"Of course.” 

"If Ang^lique’s dead, just nod and I’ll scram.” 

"No — ^you’ll be coming with me.” 

"Where?” 

“To my place — ^until it’s all over.” 

"When’s the next boat due hce. Sir George?” 

“The Miranda, on Wedne’sday.” 

"Swell.” 

"Thinki^ of leaving us, are you?” 

"I will, if Ang41ique dies.” 

“She’s young and has a fighting chance, old chap.” 

"After jumping from a diff?” 

“Fortunately it was not a very big drop, Saunders.” 
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"Bad enough, anyvay — Show's her back?" 

"They fear it's broken." 

Gort staggered and reached for the door handle: 

"Reckon I'd better crawl in with you," he whispered. 
"Couldn't go another yard." 

Despite the hour a crowd of about sixty whites and as many 
natives^clusterecj around the hospital's front gate. When Sir 
George's car passed through, several people called to him, but 
the Commissioner did not even hft a hand in acknowledg- 
ment. As for Gort, he sat slumped in the wide bucket seat 
sweating from every pore yet chilled right through by a fear 
which every second seemed to intensify and darken. 

He had be^n sitting in the car about twenty minutes when 
Sister Almond, attiri^d in her uniform, walked on to the 
veranda- Seeing Gort, she waved, and while approaching 
muttered a somewhat uncertain : 

"Just can't keep away from hospitals, can you, soldier?" 

He attempted to return the smile but it was a poor effort : 

"What are you doing here, anyway, Val?" 

"I came with Dr. Anderson," she said, standing with one 
hand gripping the top of the car's half-open window. "He 
was a bit diffident about working in a strange theatre and 
asked me to come along. Tilings certainly went haywire last 
night, didn't they?" 

"Sure did." Gort's eyes and voice were without hope. "How 
is she?" 

"Without comi^itting myself, I'd say very low." 

"Back's broken, isn't it?" 

"Who told you that’" 

"Sir George." 

"Well, he was misinformed," she interrupted curtly. "On 
arriving here we heard the same thing, but you can take it 
from me her back's all ri§^t." 

She heard Gort expel a sharp breath, and a moment later 
notice(\ him getting out of the car. In silence they walked 
across a small patch of lawn, gained a path, followed it for 
some distance, th^ stie spoke : 

'T'm terriblj sorr^ this happened to you. It's too much." 

"I always ivas a lucky guy," he said, indicating a bench. 
"Let's sit for a while — smoke?" 

"Thanks, I wiU." 

"That'g the stuff." 

She kMW he was trjdng to appear brave, yet everything 
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about the man betrayed panic, his icy cold hands, his eyes, 
the way he was fumbling with those matches, ^^en after 
four attempts one broke between his fingers, she took the 
box, sa 3 dng: "They're getting scarce, better let me try." 

The cigarettes measured less than an inch from their cork 
tips before he stirred : 

"You were in the theatre, I gather, Val?" 

"Oh, yes." 

"Then what chance do you give Angelique?" 

"Fm not in a position to say, Gort." 

"Fm asking you nevertheless — as a friend." 

"That doesn't make me a doctor, or my opinion worth 
anything, does it?" 

"This is not the time or place for that high falutin pro- 
fessional stuff," he said impatiently. "How about being a bit 
human for a change?" 

Had anj»other man spoken to her in such a manner, Sister 
Almond would probably have bitten his head off, but now 
after a quick glance at Gort's face, she sighed: 

"Terribly in love with her, aren't you?" 

"Damned right, 1 am." 

"That's the pity of it." 

"Why?" 

"Because I've . h'^rrible feelihg you're going to be hurt 
again." 

"Fm catching on," he murmured, flicking the cigarette 
across the path. "Not much hope, huh?" 

She half turned on the bench : 

"For the next five minutes d want you to forget Fm a 
Sister, Gort." 

"I have." 

"And whatever I say is off the record?" 

"Sure." 

"Very well." She began fiddling v^ith a button attached t6 
one of her stiff white cuffs. "No one could call Dr. Anderson 
a pessimist. He’s far too keen about his work for that, and 
the French surgeon, whom^ he assisted, ^is made df the same 
stuff.” She smiled sadly. '"Before they ^t^rted bperatij^ it 
became quite obvious to us, however, that theif patient didn't 
want to live — ^it's a fact, Gort." 

His bloodshot eyes met her tired brown: "Not trying to tell 
me Ang^lique's lost interest in living, are you?" 

"Yes — ^yes, I am." 

"On what ground do you base that assumption?" 
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"My own observation." 

"Meaning?" 

"That a beautiful young woman of her type doesn’t try to 
commit suicide just because a child of whom she was extremely 
fond goes berserk and " 

"But Ang61ique loved little Butch." 

"Then you really believe it was because of what happened 
up on the hill last night that she threw herself o£E the cliff?" 

"Hardly — ^yet Oh, I don’t know.” 

“It might be an idea if we try to iron a few things out," 
die urged, slipping a silver pencil from a pxjcket of her tunic. 
"I appreciate how you feel, but it’s no use your going in there 
thinking Ang61ique's going to fight for her life — ^you’ve got 
to make her ^o that, Gort.” 

"How?” 

"Don’t ask me." 

He was looking her way again: "In other words, you don’t 
give her any chance of pulling through.’’ 

"As matters are now, I don't.” 

“But the position isn’t hopeless?” 

"No." 

"Thank God for that — ^poor kid’s badly smashed up, huh? ’ 

"Beyond severe internal injuries, she was amazingly lucky. 
I know the spot well, it’s Uttered with rocks, but apparently 
she missed them. A miracle, really.” 

"I see.” Gort was watching his companion’s pencil as it 
moved to and fro between it’s owner’s hands. "How many 
bones broken?” 

"Two ribs.”' 

"Nothing else?” 

"Only a number of lacerations on back and thighs — ^bruises, 
too, of course.” 

"And what about the internal haemorrhages^” 

'"They’ve been stopped — I think.” 

"When should you know for certain?” 

"Byt tonight?” 

"And if sjy then everything’s O.K.?” 

"We’ll sO be j^^attlmg to save her.” 

"How comd?" •' 

Sister Almond looked up : 

"Because, as I said, oiir patient doesn’t want to live.” 

'That tremor playing arotmd the man’s mouth slid to his 
bottom Vp> then spread itself: 

"How in the h^ do you know, Val?” 
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For once her eyes did not avoid his: 

"Want the truth, don't you, Gort?" 

"Nothing else." 

"Well, right up to the moment Dr. Anderson started to 
etherize Ang^lique she kept whispering: 'Please let me die' 
— ^what's more, I'm certain she meant it, too." 

An ugly leer was pulling at both comers of Gort's mouth. 

"You're slipping," he muttered, "slipping downhill fast." 

"Am I?" 

“Yes " 

"Why?" 

"Weil, Ang^lique was unconscious and wouldn't have the 
slijlitest clue of " 

"Ah, no, she wasn't," Sister Almond disputed, pointing her 
pencil at him. "While we were wheeling her into the theatre 
she came to — ^was in great pain, of course. But putting two 
and two together, do you know what I think?" 

"What?" 

"That Dr. Balant's past was not all he would have us 
believe, and last night something happened which forced him 
to bring a few skeletons out of the cupboard. Seems the only 
plausible explanation, doesn't " 

Both turned when Dr. Anderson's voice reached them. He 
was walking across the lawn accompanied by Sir George and 
carried a small brown-leather bag: 

"We're doing our best, Saunders," he said, watching Sister 
Almond assisting Gort to his feet. "With a bit of luck she'll 
be all right. Danrned lucky, though. Another ten minutes 
and it would have been too late.. Internal haemorrhage — ^you 
know." 

Three pairs of eyes watched Gort trying to overcome the 
emotion rising to his throat. He was still fighting hard when 
Sir George saved him from a humiliating breakdown. 

"There's nothing you can do by staying here, old chap," 
the Commissioner said, behind a flat-sounding laugh. 
"They're absolutely determined no one can see Angelique 
until tomorrow night at the earliest, so how about coming over 
to my place and having some*breakfast — ^lejjidid idea, what?" 

Gort wanted to decline, wanted to firfd soj«e quiet spot 
where he could get rid of his pent-u]^ feelings \;jithout being 
heard, but before his shuffling feet had covered a dozen yards 
Sister Almond linked her arm through his and said firmly : 

"Much more of this and we British will declare«war on 
America — come on, soldier." 

9— TOA 



CHAPTER XXVI 


longest day in Gort’s memory was drawing to a close 
^ and the sky over Vila, as if reflecting the spirit of its 
people, was packed with dark clouds. After breakfast at the 
Residency he had returned to the mainland and for most of 
the afternoon could have been seen wandering around the 
hospital garden. Near teji o'clock, however, on noticing Dr. 
Anderson's ^rrival in a taxi, he had taken up a place near 
the steps to wait fof news of Ang^lique. Time was creeping 
on towards midnight when the medico, accompanied by a 
nurse, came on to the veranda. Gort heard him* ask: "Have 
you any idea where I might find Saunders^" and the Sister 
saying something about seeing iTsieur over there some time 
ago. 

*T'm here," he called, stepping on to the drive. "Could you 
spare me a few minutes?" 

For answer Dr. Anderson took the steps two at a time and, 
reaching the tall shadowy^figure, spoke: 

"I've strict instructions not to return to the Residency 
without you tonight, Saunders. Sir George was most emphatic 
about it." 

"That's very i^;ce of him," Gort rejoined, "but I've booked 
room at Madtoie Joumez'^ and " 

"Who cares about that?" Dr. Anderson interrupted, throw- 
ing an arm about his companion's shoulder. "I've a launch 
waiting for us at the wharf." 

"How is she, Doc?" 

"Well as can be expected." 

"Meaning just what?" 

"That up till now her condition had not deteriorated or 
improved? The blood transfusion we've just given her should 
do the trick, thcyig^i." 

"Then the^e is a' chance?" 

"I'm getting morcu confident every hour, old chap — 
let's go." 

Without a protest Gort fell into step. They had cleared 
the ho^ital and were heading along Rue Higginson before 
either attempted to break the long silence. It was Dr. Anderson : 

258 
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"Everything considered, you've stood up to this lot very 
well, Saunders." 

"That's because Tve no feelings left. Doc." 

"Reaction, old son. Your nerves have taken a real beating, 
don't forget." 

"I'll say." 

"Have you any clue as to why this happened, Saunders?" 

"I can understand the first part — about little Butph." 

"So can I — ^Larkins got his deserts, but what followed has 
got me really stumped. There seems no earthly reason for 
Ang61ique to attempt suicide; if there is, I can't put my 
filiger on it — can you?" * 

"All day I've been searching for an answer to that one," 
Gort replied grimly, "but like yourself I'm still^roping about 
in the dark. I know Dr. Balant objecteiJto Angelique's friend- 
ship with me and that last night she intended to try and 
ascertain why, but I can't associate anything they could have 
discussed with this tragedy — although only a few weeks ago 
her father Well, anyway, it stUl doesn't make sense." 

Dr. Anderson was too shrewd a man to have missed the 
sudden confusion in his companion's voice, but he did not 
attempt to press for an explanation immediately, instead said 
in a casual sort way: 

"You had met the old boy, of course?" 

"Only a few times." 

"Interesting cove, wasn't he?" 

"Very." 

"Any idea why he objected to you?" 

"Probably thought Angelique could have done much 
better." Gort, on the defensive, because of his near-slip of a 
minute ago, was wondering if any good could be served by 
telling Anderson about Dr. Balant's visit to Makeeta. Deciding 
finally against breaking a confidence, he went on: "Could be^ 
the poor old guy hated Americans — t give up." 

"Me too — anyway, here we are." 

As they stepped on to the wharf a small motor <^ughed, 
then burst into life. Its put-put-put filled the •night with 
sound, grew louder and more definite asiboth menfipproached. 
The Resident Commissioner's jetty was beginning to take 
shape when Dr. Anderson, who had been liliusually quiet 
since leaving Vila, spoke : 

"Assuming we save Angelique — ^what happens?" 

Gort withdrew his right hand from the cool watert 

"How do you mean, Doc?" 
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“Well— do you remain here?” 

“That depends.” 

“On Angilique?” 

"Sure." 

“You’ll many her?” 

"Any time, any place, anywhere.” 

“Might be just as well to wait for a while, old chap.” 

"Why^” * 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the doctor hedged, puffing hard at his 
cigarette. “From the moment I came face to face with 
A^61ique I thought she was far too beautiful to be real — 
always regarded her as a nymph stepped out of the sea sort 
of thing, and after what happened over there last night I’m 
more convinced than ever she is.” 

Gort leaned forward quickly: 

“Enlarge on that, will you?” he muttered. “Say in straight- 
out English exactly what you mean.” 

Dr. Anderson smiled into the darkness: 

“It’s all surmise on my part, Saunders — could be damnably 
wrong; but since you told me about Dr. Balant objecting to 
your seeing his daughter I’ve been thinking hard — ^too hard 
possibly; yet” — ^he paused to take one last draw from the 
weed, then threw it overboind — “I can’t get out of my head 
that Angelique has a very unusual background, and last night 
she was told something which culminated in her attempted 
suicide— could be, you know.” 

The little boat bumped gently against the jetty’s solid 
timber, but Gort did not move; he just sat there with fingers 
tightly entwined, staring acioss at his companion through 
eyes neither frien^y nor hostile. A lot of things were begiiming 
to take shape in his mind, things which up to a moment 
ago had been scattered about like pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. 
iNow everything was being put together — speculation leant 
against logic and from fnese he was conjuring up a picture 
to suit himself. Sure — sure. Doc Anderson had something 
there all right. So the old boy hadn’t married, eh, and last 
night wheh Ang^liqup forced his« hand, he had spilled the 
works. PoAr littlli jpd — so that's why she jumped off the 
diff. What a dinm pity she hadn’t come out to see him and 
this wouldn't ftave happened — ^no, sir. When a man loved a 
woman the way he loved Angelique, nothing mattered, not 

even 

The drfctor spoke; 

"I'll help you off, old chap.” 
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"Thanks.” 

Nothing by way of conversation passed between the two 
men imtil they had almost completed the stiff climb to level 
ground. Here Gort drew them both to a halt. 

"I’ll take a breather,” he said; "my legs have just about 
had it.” 

“There’s no hurry — ^that grade’s a bit stiff — about one in 
three if I’m any judge.” 

Gort’s eyes were sweeping from right to left : 

“I’m sure glad it’s dark,” he muttered presently. "Sure 
am.” 

"Why, Saunders?” 

"Well, little guy — I first met him on this track.” 

"I heard about it.” 

"Sw6ll kid, wasn’t he?” 

"One of the best.” 

"I can Still see him standing just along there, with a huge 
bunch of flowers and a basket of mangoes — I was very rude 
to him that morning.” 

"You were?” 

"Sure — ^you see old Sam had just died.” 

"And what happened to the mangoes and flowers?” 

"They ended up in the harboqf — we stood somewhere near 
here watching them go rolling down the hill — seems a hell 
of a long while ago.” 

“I bet it does.” 

"Queer business life, isn’t it. Doc?” 

"In what way?” 

"Oh, you know — one day it kicks a man in the guts and the 
next pushes him right up into the clouds, but I guess there’s 
nothing we can do abqut it, eh?” 

"No, worse luck — ^how are your legs feeling?” 

“O.K.” . 

"Then we’d better get going — ^it’s late.” 

"Right.” 

Lights from the Residency windows were rolling back the 
darkness when Gort, blovnng hard, paused an<f tapped his 
companion on the chest: 

"I think we’ve solved a great mystery tonij'ht. Doc. Fact 
is. I’m certain of it.” 

"About Ang41ique?” 

"Sure — doesn’t make the slightest difference to me, yr.u 
know.” 

"What doesn’t?” 
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"The old chap not marrying/* 

Dr. Anderson opened his mouth to speak. He wanted to 
say: "The question worrying me, Saunders, is the nationality 
of Ang^lique's mother. Ever3^hing on the girl's side suggests 
she "was white, yet I’ve a sneaking idea it might have been 
otherwise, I've nothing to back it up, mind you — ^nothing 
at all, but seeing you're in love with her I thought I'd better 
get it oS my cnest." The sentences formed and ready for 
utterance were never spoken, however, because Sir George's 
voice floated across the garden: 

"I hope you've good news for us. Doctor," he said, placing 
a hand on Gort's shoulder. "What's the latest?" 

“Encouraging — ^we seem to have stopped the haemorrhage 
anyway." 

"Splendid! When they sent for you tonight I feflffed the 
worst. She's still unconscious, I suppose?" 

"Oh. yes." 

"And where did you find this fellow?" 

"At the hospital." 

"Glad you did — feeling better, Saunders?" 

"Still in a bit of a daze. Sir George." 

"We all are — but now for some coffee." 

"If you don't mind, I'l^, miss out," Dr. Anderson said, 
suppressing a yawn. "I've stiU got a few jobs to do before 
turning in and coffee has a habit of keeping me awake." 

"Then a whisky?" 

"No, thanks — ^good night." 

They watched till his figure moved beyond reach of the 
fight's golden fingers, at which Sir George, with a muttered; 
"There goes a really grand fellow, Saunders," led Gort 
towards the house. 

During her husband's nine years in Vila Lady Gollan's 
reputation as the perfect hostess had become an accepted 
fact. An attractive woman of forty-seven whose tender skin 
remained unblemished after two decades in the tropics, she had 
proved a Wbrthy partner for Sir George from the day when, 
as a young lAan, heW Jieen appointed Vice-Consul at Nagasaki. 
An excellent coiJversationalist, plus an upbringing that allowed 
her to discrfsS practically any subject, she had brought 
to Vila a charm and grace that from the moment of landing 
had endeared her to its people. 

Had anV of her friends been present tonight, however, they 
would have noted immediately the change in their hostess. 
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Usually so bright, she had spoken not more than a dozen 
words since Gort entered the room, appeared ill at ease and 
frequently during supper she had cast appealing glances at 
her husband, who, for some reason, seemed just as determined 
to avoid them. 

Gort, notwithstanding his troubled mind, was suddenly 
made aware of Lady Gollan’s silence, and interpreting it as 
displeasure at his being invited to stay overnight, h« reached 
for the walking-stick resting against his knee: 

“If you'll excuse me. I'll go to my room now," he said, 
rising. “The coffee was very nice." 

^ “It's not long after midnight," Sir George returned, lool^^ 
ing at his wife for the first time in minutes. “Anyway — ^we've 
something to tell you, haven't we, dear?" 

“I'cT^uch rather not discuss the iflatter further." Lady 
Gollan's blue eyes were challenging her husband's. “After all, 
Mr. Saunders has been through enough for one day, and " 

“I thought we'd thrashed out that point, Phyllis." 

“I thought so, too — ^but I can't bring myself to do it." 

“If it’s anything about Ang^lique I'd rather hear it right 
away. Lady Gollan," Gk>rt muttered, sinking back into his 
chair. “Much rather." 

“A most extraordinary thing " Sir George said, running 
fingers through his goatee beara — “could have knocked me 
down with a feather when my wife told«me the story. I've 
never been so shocked in my life — that's the truth, old chap." 

Gort was looking straight at his hostess : 

“It does concern Angdique then?" 

She ran her hands nervously up and down the tapestry- 
covered arm-rest : 

“Yes, unfortunatelj^. I've known of it for years, but 
until a few hours ago kept my own counsel." She smiled 
sadly. “The first part of this great tragedy I told to Sir 
George after returning from a holidfy at my brother's planta- 
tion in 1931. It was in a small island in the Ellice group, 
NaKiumea, where I first heard the story, and one day on a 
visit to Niutoo my sister-iivlaw pointec^Dr. Balanf out to me." 

Lady Gollan sighed from an old njemo^. •That sight 
I’ll never forget. He'd only just retumecr from a year's 
debauchery and looked like a man whose soul had been torn 
to shreds — unbelievably dirty, hair protruding from several 
holes in his topee, he walked through the tiny village carryin/ 
a baby who, in a direct contrast to his own filthy a{>pearance, 
was wrapped in a clean white rug." The speaker paused to 
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dab a handkerchief against her lips, then proceeded: left 

for home the following week, and as the years went by the 
tragedy of Dr. Balant faded. In fact, Fd almost forgotten him 
when, on October 14th, 1942, a few days after we arrived in 
Vila., I noticed our friend riding along what was then called 
Rue de Commerce accompanied by the most beautiful child 
Fd ever seen — ^Angfilique, of course." 

"Therejs a coincidence for you, old chap," the Commissioner 
said, holding a light to the cigarette wluch for minutes had 
been hanging from the right-hand comer of his guest's mouth. 
"Wouldn't believe such a thing could happen, would you?" 

If Gort heard this masterly piece of understatement he 
ignored it, and Lady Gollan proceeded: 

"Naturally \ was terribly interested, but after a few discreet 
inquiries and learning if the esteem they enjoyed in tilS com- 
munity, I did what any decent woman would have done — 
kept quiet, tried to erase from my memory the things I had 
heard during my stay at Nanumea." 

There was a silence. Sir George's sympathetic gaze kept 
moving between his wife's stiffly sitting figure and Gort’s 
eyes, which every second became more confused. Lady Gollan, 
much calmer now that her ordeal was almost at an end, was 
trying to avoid their guest's questioning stare, yet every now 
and then the power of his aespair drew one of her roving 
glances back to him. As a woman she was terribly sorry for 
Ang 61 ique, for Saunders, too; but over the past quarter of an 
hour compassion had been swept aside by the voice of duty, 
and while preparing herself to do the cruellest thing life could 
demand of anyone, she prayed silently for courage. 

Sir George spoke first : 

"Tell Saunders what you heard, Phyllis — ^might as well get 
it over — right, old chap?" 

"Right." Their guest was nodding his head like a man 
suddenly inflicted with St? Vitus's dance. 

Lady Gollan pushed herself further back in the chair, then 
looked straight at Gort : 

"If everyflliing goes yell you plan^to marry Ang 61 ique, don't 
you, Mr. Satoders*?©' 

"Sure do." 

"You're abscfiutely detarmined?" 

"Absolutely." 

"Then I'm afraid I'm about to hurt you very much," she 
murmured, running a finger round the top of an empty coffee 
cup. "For some while before I visited Nanumea it appears 
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Dr. Balant lived in a small village on the island of Awru. It’s 
Chief — I’ve forgotten his name — ^had a daughter who, accord- 
ing to all reports, was exceedingly beautiful, and just prior to 
my arrival had borne Dr. Balant a child, whom ” 

“Good God!’’ Shocked nerves had brought Gort info a 
standing position, but when he tried to speak only a series 
of strahge sounds passed his gaping lips. From then on he 
heard three voices — Lady GoUan was standing close by him 
saying something about dreadful shock. Sir George had hold 
of his left arm, kept muttering: “We simply had to tell you, 
old chap.’’ A third voice, however) Dr. Balant’s, was ve^y 
close and clear. It whispered: “The dark abyss, M'sieur — ^the 
dark abyss.’’ 

.How long he stood there Gort would never Itnow, but when 
next became conscious of space Ihd time he was alone 
under a grey sky, following an arch of light sweeping from 
the torch •gripped firmly in his right hand. He had almost 
reached the jetty when Sir George, who, for the past half- 
hour had remained within calling distance, increased his 
stride. Drawing abreast of the distressed man, he asked: 

“Where to now, old chap?*' 

Gort came to a slow halt: 

“What time is it?“ 

“Going on for two o'clock." 

“I must have been wandering about fdf a long time, huh?" 

“You have." 

“How did I come by this flash-light. Sir George?" 

“I pushed it into your hand as you left the room." 

“Didn't break down in front of Lady Gollan, did I?" 

“No, but I'm pleased you got rid of all that emotion, son. 
It simply had to come away." 

“Cut up badly, did‘l?” 

“What man wouldn't in the cjjcumstances? — ^wager yoy 
feel better for it, too." 

Gort played the torch's beam on to Sir George's launch, 
which, tied to the jetty, swung first one way, then the other. 
He followed its movement to and fr^ for some time before 
speaking: 

“A few minutes before the barge carrying a crowd of us 
scraped agairftt the sands of Iwo Jima a kio! scared as hell 
he was, placed his mouth against my ear and shouted above 
the roar of shells: 'There's one thing we've got to remember. 
Captain,' and when I asked what it was, he yelled: ‘Fate 
gives while it takes away.' " The speaker gave a crooked 
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smile. "We jumped together, but before he had gone more 
than a dozen 3 mrds Jap bullets ripped him almost in two, yet 
all through that day and the next I kept muttering to myself: 
'You were wrong. Private Jones; Fate takes all and gives 
nothing. Guess you’d agree with me now, huh?' ” Gort 
switched off the torch. "Since leaving your house. Sir George, 
I’ve travelled ,a long way, not in miles — distance doesn’t 
matter w^en with every step a man takes he finds himself 
getting closer and closer to God. I haven’t been alone, though. 
Ang^lique was there all the time. We strolled hand in hand 
through doud, past stars to a world free of prejudice, greed, 
envy, hate or fear. Then someone spoke to me. Guess who 
it was.’’ 

"God, I suppose, old chap.’’ 

The younger man’s ^augh, though short, was pleaiSlKd and 
warm: 

"No — ^just plain Private Jones who explaineci what he 
meant that day at Iwo Jima.’’ 

“About Fate giving while it takes away, Saunders?’’ 

"Sure — I understand now what he meant.’’ 

"How, son?" 

"Why I joined up and went to Korea, why a Communist 
bullet ripped half my guts out, why I came here — every- 
thing.’’ 

"Hease explain.’’* 

Gort moved a few steps down the steep grade, yet his voice 
came back to Sir George firmly, unhesitatingly: 

"Well, Dr. Balant’s road through the past has linked up 
with the one I’ll be shuffling along in the future. You see, 
Fate took away his self-respect but gave him Ang^lique, and 
that dum-dum bullet made a cripple of me, yet brought into 
my life the only decent thing he salvaged from the ruins — 
Ijis daughter — ^Ang61ique ^again — ^makes Private Jones’ phil- 
osophy pretty good, doesn’t it?” 

Sir George heard the slight click of a torch being switched 
on, watched darkness recede before light; his eyes, a trifle 
damp, followed its bea/n sweeping across palms, boulders and 
ferns, as he ^hispSaecj : 

"So you’re stm going to marry her, old chap?” 

"Damn righf I am — ^if «he’ll still have me.” • 

"But that’s taking a terrible risk, Saunders. You’ve got to 
look ahead — children, for instance. What if they’re bom 
half ”‘ 

"You missed the moral of my story,” the taller man 
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interrupted quickly. "Up till tonight I would have traded a 
good sUce of my life for a few minutes with the guy who 
fired that dum-dum bullet. Now I'd probably pat him on the 
back and say: Thanks, feller.' " 

"Good God!" 

"Still don't get what I'm driving at, do you?" 

"No— no, I don't." 

"It's quite simple." Gort was retracing his stepg. "To use 
Colonel Bassington's own words: 'Look here, Saunders,' he 
said to me, 'you can perform the natural functions of a husband 
— but children are definitely out.' " The speaker laughed 
Softly. "When I heard that grim verdict something fell apHtt 
in me — I was bitter, bewildered, demoralized. Then I came 
here and met little guy. He's gone now and although 
-ffng0lh|iie and I can never have a cWld, we at least are left 
with the memory of one whom both of us loved very much — 
fair enough, huh?" 

Sir George smiled into the white face turned his way. He 
felt an ovti whelming desire to reach out and stroke it, but 
being a man he just coughed and said quite casually: 

"I'd like to shake your hand, Saunders — ^really I would." 

Ten fingers, five cool, the others moist, found each other. 
Then without another word both men turned and moved along 
that winding jungle track leadirtg to the Residency. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


T he svp. had gone down in a sea of crimson and already 
stars were popping through the blue veil of heaven when 
Dr. Brashuet, a thin ssdlow-complexioned man of about middle 
age, whose .dark eyes behind unusually thick lenses seemed 
qCite out of proporfion in their owner's lean studious face, 
walked on to the hospital veranda. 

“Well, M'sieur," he said, placing a hand on Gort's shoulder, 
“your patience fias bee 9 . rewarded. For two days Angjiie(ue*s» 
life — ^it hangs on a little thread, but now everything is good — 
she will live." 

The younger man blew out a quick breath, then rose slowly 
from the steps: 

“She has recovered consciousness, Doctor?" 

“About an hour ago, but we must take her quietly — smoke, 
M'sieur?" 

“I just put one out, thank you." 

Smiling, Gort watched his compeinion light a cigarette, then 
lean forward with both elbows resting on the rail. 

“Only one thing is troubling me, M'sieur." 

“What, Doctor?" 

“Ang61ique's ;nin(Jp-it is not awake. She lies there like a 
hfeautiful wax doll and is unabje to concentrate. Of course, 
this state of amnesia may pass — ^usually only lasts a few 
hours, sometimes even days." He paused to blow a mouthful 
of smoke heavenward. “On rare occasicns, however, people 
have not been able to shake it off and so remain without 
knowledge of the past." 

“If it takes a year. I'll still be around," Gort said, throwing 
back his l\^ead. “Can I see her now?" 

The Frenchman glanced sideways and up: 

“I did not lealize until this aftemion that what took place 
two nights ago had Constituted a double tragedy to you, 
M'sieur." 

“So you were at the fimeral, too. Doctor?" 

“Yes, M'sieur — do you know what compelled me to go?" 
“Respectdor little guy, I guess." 

“Not really," Doctor Brashuet murmured, allowing the 
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cigarette to fall from his fingers. "Had it been left to us 
French people Madame White would have been buried like 
Larkins — as a pauper. To us, she deserved such a fate." The 
speaker shrugged. "But as I stood opposite the man whose 
love for a child transcended the reach of human intolerance, 
I felt the full impact of shame. Yours was a very noble^act, 
M'sieur,." 

"I happen to know what little guy thought of his mother," 
Gort said softly. "I'll agree she was quite unwortRy of him, 
but with all her faults he loved her." 

"So you paid for them to be buried together, eh?" 

. "That's right." 

"You are a good man," Dr. Brashuet returned with un- 
deniable sincerity while leading the way along the hall. 
^lr^4y a life has been saved by the^iron luRg you provided 
for my colleague's hospital. Anderson's no doubt told you 
about it." 

"I don^t recall his doing so — ^however, it was not a gift 
from " 

"Ah — here we are," the Frenchman interrupted, halting 
before a door on his left. "Do not expect too much of this 
poor child, M'sieur — she probably won't even know you, 

but " He smiled and lifted both hands. "As we say in my 

own tongue, ‘tout ira bien'— ^11 will be well — after you, 
M’sieur." 

On the threshold of a room heavy >Wth the fragrance of 
frangipanni, Gort hesitated, 

"Doctor?" 

"Yes, M'sieur?" 

"Would you mind if I go in alone?" 

The physician smiled, and pushing his companion gently 
forward, said: 

"Remember our little friend is still very ill, M'sieur, but 
you, I know, will do the right things" 

With every step Gort took that strange humming sound in 

a s ears increased. He shuffled slowly, one foot dragging 
ter the other in a laboured movement, and tl^ stick in his 
right hand felt for the fifst time sinct its adop^on more of a 
burden than a help, so heavy in ia<ft on reaching 

Ang^lique's ^ed, he felt utterly exhausted — ^$0 weary and old 
as to have no affinity with youth any more. 

Notwithstanding his eagerness to reach a chair, he paused 
and still without allowing his gaze to wander fro^p a chipped 
enamel cabinet, whisper^: "Hello, honey." 
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He felt, more than saw, her face turn his way: 

“HeUo, M’sieur.” 

The voice, its unfamiliar ring and hollowness, made him 
wince, but when a moment later their eyes met Gort's whole 
beii^ became taut with shock. Slowly, ever so slowly, the 
white kalsomined walls of the hospital began melting away, 
fell apart and were replaced by a burning town. Wonju, huh? 
Sure he j'emembered it. Nothing had changed since that 
morning when he and Bud Torrence worked with their bare 
hands to rescue a South Korean child from imder a pile of 
rubble. Bud was speaking: 

*i‘There she is. Captain. Can you grab her?” 

‘T'U have a go — I'm coming down, little girl." 

"Got her, Captaun?” 

"Not yet — ^tlns beam»— when I count three — ^heave.^' 

"O.K.” 

"SweU." 

"Captain?” 

"Yeh?” 

"When you see a kid like that it makes you think, doesn’t 
it?” 

"You bet it does.” 

"How old do you think she is?” 

"Ajpout five.” 

"For God’s sake Iqpk at her, will you?” 

“I have — don’t want to again.” 

"Blood, tears and fear — ^that’s war, ain’t it. Captain? And 
all three are in that poor kid’s eyes.” 

"There’s something else, too, 3ud.” 

"What?” 

"Death — ^we’re too late, I ” 

"Please do not come any closer, M’sieui% please.” 

At the murmured request, Wonju was lost instantly 
behind a wall of flaked Khite kalsomine, but its memory 
lingered; for without being conscious of movement he was 
bent over another child, whose eyes, like those of th^t 
South Korean baby, reminded him of dark and vacant 
windows. 

"All right, homy,'’ %ie said, dropping into a chair, "don’t 
mind if I sit, thaigh, do yqu?” 

She ran bandaged fingers across her pale lips. 

">^y are you here, M’sieur?” 

"Don’t worry about that now. I’m- — ” 

“But who are you?” 
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“Oh, just a friend." 

"You are not telling the truth, M'sieur, and this place, I do 
not like it — I must go away." 

"Soon, Ang61ique — soon." 

"Ang^que" — she repeated the name four times. "Why do 
you call me that?" 

"I always have, honey." 

"Then where did we meet?" 

"Here— in Vila." 

"Vila? I have not been there." She gave a half-smile. "I 
came from the island of Awru. I vcas bom there in a village 
ion a high mountain. Have you not heard of it, M'sieur?" ^ 

He nodded, and she went on quoting almost word for word 
part of her father's story. 

"ijumcane . . . three days . . . ruptjjred appendix . . . saved 
him, though . . . Ampota walking into my hut ... an astonish- 
ing moment ... a bronze goddess wrapped in stars . . . Chief 
Moretta*^ recovery . . . offered me half his island ... I 
decided to stay ... no will-power left . . . supply of morphine 
running low . . . native marriage ceremony . . . months later 
. . . terrible realization . . . love turning to hate . . . Ampota 
more beautiful than ever, but many scenes . . . she attempts 
suicide, carried from the surf half dead ... a hurricane 
blowing . . . God's voice . . .^y degradation . . . Ampota 
and child ... I stood with you ... so small and white . . . 
she was . . ." 

"Ang61ique." His voice, sharp with a deepening despair, 
at last penetrated the fog behind which the girl's mind 
crouched like a frightened thing; her e^es, however, did not 
change their expression. They remained as before, vacant as 
a drugged child's. 

"You interrupted, me, M'sieur," she said in a voice pitched 
to reproach. "Please do not shout like that." 

His sweat-beaded lips were tre^ibling slightly. 

"You are very ill, honey, and must be kept quiet— do try 
^nd sleep." 

A white face was turned quickly towards hiriL 

"Did you see it happeJi, M'sieur?" 

* ‘What , Ang61ique? ' ' 

"The dar|j woman- -when she pushed me pff the cliff." 

"No one pushed you, honey." 

"It was a long time ago," she murmured presently. "Sick 
with fever, I craved for a breeze, and while walking through 
the village I noticed this woman following me — never seen 
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her before and, although beautiful as natives go, I did not like 
her." Angdlique, her eyes wide with terror, tried to sit up; 
had almost done so when Gort pressed against her shoulders. 

She lay for about five minutes staring up at the high 
white ceiling; her small, flimsily covered breast heaving; 
haifds clenched; but immediately his fingers released their 
hold she went on speaking in that same ghastly voice: "I 
had almost reached the mountain-top, and believing I'd out- 
distance# her, I paused to rest. Moonlight filled the sea, 
and below where I sat canoes drifted like slender sticks; 
there were voices, too — ^native voices singing in a tongue I 
did not understand, and away in the distance Niutoo Island 
loomed through a purple mist. I'd not been there long when 
I heard a twig snap, and noticed the woman step from behind 
a clump of palAis. Tl^e go away, I am sick with afTi 
want to be alone,' I said. But she did not answer — ^jSst kept 
moving closer. Terrified, I backed away until reaching the 
cliff's edge stood there pleading with " 

"That's all part of a dream, honey," he whispered, running 
a hand across her glistening brow. "It didn't really happen 
— I was with you all the time." 

She stirred restlessly in the bed. 

"M'sieur?" 

"Yes, Angfelique?" 

"Would you like to hold my hand?" 

"Very much." 

"Then you may." 

Her fingers, jiespite their bandages, felt ridiculously small to 
Gort — ^small, cool and pathetiq. While speaking he pressed 
them gently: 

"You must be tired, honey." 

tt-r II 

1 am. 

"Then, if I promise to sit here, will you try and sleep?" 

."But that woman — you will not let her in?” 

"No, darling.” 

"M’sieur?” 

"Hm— hmi” 

"You have,such a goed face — I like you.” 

"Fine.” 

"What’s your^iame?” 

"Gort.” 

"And where do you come from?” 

"Two Springs — Kentucky.” 

"Sounds nice, too.” 
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"It's only a small place, honey." 

"Like Awru?” 

His lii>s moved to answer the question, but on noting her 
eyes closing, he sighed and kept silent. 

• • • • • 

Dawn's silver glow was filling the room when Gort stifred. 
Up till ;an hour ago he had managed to keep awake with the 
assistance of several cups of strong black coffee brought to 
him by the Sister on duty, but near three-thirtj^ sheer ex- 
haustion had forced him to rest his head on the pillow beside 
Ang61ique's. 

% Rising stiffly, he shuffled about the room for some minute 
until something like normal circulation had been restored, 
and was about to resume his seat when a movement from 
4hftJa£]^rnnght him to a standing pqpition. 

On sebng him she smiled: 

"Hullo, M'sieur." 

His taut lips framed a bitter grin. He knew that any 
second Aiigfilique's slowly stirring senses would awaken to 
threaten whatever chance they had of happiness. Yet, now, 
in this moment of great crisis, he failed them both — failed, 
because to try to prepare her for the terrible awakening was 
the most urgent desire he'd ever known. Voiceless as a mute, 
he stood watching her eyes. A minute ago they had been 
of great beauty — ^green pools of languor, shaded b/ long 
curled lashes — but they were changing; were reverting to 
that vacant, far-away look, and the hand in his was growing 
cold — cold as the fingers of death. ^ 

"You must not return wifh me to Awru, M'sieur," she 
murmured, in a voice he could just hear. "I think you are 
good and kind, but in the village there are wild people — they 
might harm you." 

Still clasping her hands, he sat on the edge of the bed. 

"We'll not be going back to Awiw. That all happened many 
years ago when you were only a baby, honey." 

She smiled in a pitying sort of way. 

*‘Toor M'sieur is a stranger, and does not understand. He 
looks at me and his mind is saying: ‘All my life J have known 
this girl. As children we used to swinf together in that blue 
lagoon close py the village where she was bo?n.' " That half- 
smile riding Ang61ique's lips spread to both comers. "But it 
is not true, for until a few months ago when you arrived here 
in your little white schooner, we had not met«— please be 
honest with me, M'sieur." 
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“I’m trying to be, Angfelique." 

Her eyes, wide-open and child-like, dropped from his, then 
with the air of one studying the contents of a room for the 
first time, began taking in one object after another. He 
followed their slow course from pedestal, flowers, water-jug, 
wiifflow and walls, before asking: 

"Feeling a little easier, honey?" 

"I am very Veil, M'sieur — and you?” 

"Oh, flfie— fine." 

“Once I was going to die,” she said quietly, "and everyone 
in the village is sad, but one morning, when it seems I cannot 
la^t more than a few hours, my servants carry me out into 
the warm sim so I can watch your little white boat at anchor. 
Everything was very still, and across the bay a seagull was 
gliding with i«totionle;^s wings in great wide circles.^^ Pte, 
. gave an almost soundless laugh. "For a long while fetched 
you mending something, a sail, I think it was, then when I 
am getting tired, you look towards where I am sitting, wave 
your hand, and already I feel much better — ^remember that 
day, M’sieiur?” 

His lids were closed, yet through their slits a trembling 
line of tears showed. 

"Sure — sure I do, honey.” 

Her roving gaze finally ca/ne to rest on the walking-stick 
balafked against Gort’s knees. She gave it a full minute of 
intense concentration before asking: 

“Whose is that, M’sieur?” 

"Mine, Angplique — I’ve been using it for some time.” 

"Yet I do not rec^ seeing yop with it before,” she muttered, 
frowning. "What happened?” 

"I was badly wounded in Korea.” 

"When, M’sieur?” 

"Going on nine months ago.” 

"And now — ^you use tha^ stick all the time?” 

"All the time." 

"But why?.” 

"Because J can’t get along without it, honey.” 

"Oh "^Hfcf questioning eye# were sweeping his face 

again. "Where i%KOT«a?” 

"A long way ^om here.” 

"You had a plantatiop?*’ 

"No — ^there was a war.” 

"War, MJsieur?” 

"Hm, hm — ^it’s still going on.” 
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“M'sieur?*' 

‘Tes, honey?" 

"Why are you crying?" 

"Fm not — ^my eyes are very sore." 

"Then why do you not bathe them?" 

"I wiU later." 

"If my father were alive," she whispered, behind a quick 
smile, "he would have prescribed something for you. Poppa 
was such a clever surgeon, and " 

"So they say." 

"Who, M'sieur?" 

^"Everyone here." 

"They still talk about my Poppa?" 

"Sure do, honey." 

these years?" 

"WhaOiappened to your father, Ang^lique?" 

"He di^ when I was only a little girl." 

Gort sat gazing down at that white face turned towards 
the window. In the early morning sunlight it seemed trans- 
parent, for under her clear, smooth skin tiny purple veins 
showed with almost startling clarity. Presently he sighed 
and leaned forward. 

"I want you to concentrate very hard for a minute, 
darling." 

"Ah, but I have," she said, rolling hej head from siSe to 
side, "everything, it is in my mind. The village where I was 
born; the mountains; that long strip of yellow sand along 
which we used to race each other ; our blpe lagoon, and your 
little boat sitting in the bay, its flapping sails dyed red 
with every sunset." She paused to slip her hand from under 
his, then resumed: "If I thought very hard I could remember 
so much, M'sieur; the night Poppa died, that horrid woman I 
told you about, those smells which, in the heat of summer, 
rose from the native quarter, but these things I want to 
forget — am I not wise, M'sieur?" 

J^er question brought Gort's shoulders upright. Until a 
few seconds ago he would have given ten yeais of his life 
for the return of Ang^liqfle's memory* had believed this was 
imperative before either of them coul(> &c% the future with 
any degree o^hope, but now his thoughts weie moving along 
other channels. "Let matters rest as thfey are, feller," he 
told himself. "Happy, isn't she? So why not leave her that 
way? Sure, sure. Isn't it far better for both pf us it " 

He started violently when she spoke. 
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"Your face — I do not like it any more, M'sieur. It is sharp 
with cunning and makes me afraid.** 

He smiled and made as if to reclaim her hands, but in a 
^quick movement she drew them out of reach, saying: 

"Go away, you are a bad man — go away.** 

Astonishment kept Gort rooted to the spot for a minute. 
He didn't^know quite what to do. One voice urged him to sit 
down and wait in the hope that this mood might pass. The 
other walfe just as adamant on his leaving immediately; but 
foolishly he tarried long enough for her sudden distrust of 
him to crystallize into stark terror. A moment later screams, 
skijrill and heart-chilling, sent him stumbling to the door. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


A S the two men came into view Sister Almond guided her 
canoe beside a large flat-topped rock, then, with* the air 
of a woman suddenly overcome, inhaled deeply. Her eyes 
followed them down the jungle track. Sir George had one of 
hiS^ arms through Gort’s. She caught a word here and then 
of what they were saying, which, because of the serious 
nature of their conversation, only added to her mood of 
dSi 3n%io^ She was thankful when Sir^Georgt® halted about 
twenty yards away and drew his companion to a halt. For the 
next few minutes only the echo of their voices reached her, but 
when Gort made as if to walk away, the Commissioner spoke 
in louder tones 

‘‘Everything's perfectly clear, old chap; anyway, we'll be 
keeping in touch with each other." 

"Sure, we will." 

"Great pity it had to turn out this way, Saunders — I'm 
terribly sorry for both of you." 

"That's life, I guess. Sir George." 

"In the hard way, eh?" 

"Darned right." 

"Of course, it might take a long while J^efore Ang^lique is 
anything like the girl we used^to know — that's why I think 
you should have waited a little longer." 

"It's forty-six days since she regained consciousness. Sir 
George, and I'm at the end of my tether. If I hung around 
here another week, I'd be a nervous wreck." 

"That's understandable, old chaj^how did she react when 
Anderson told her about your getting out?" 

‘,‘Poor kid never said anything." 

"Didn't even shed a tear, eh?" 

"Not in his presence." * 

‘‘Perhaps she hasn't any left." 

"Could be.", 

‘T wonder what got under her skin that morning, Saunders? 
— ^when you were at the hospital, I mean." 

"God only knows, but obviously she associated me with 
something dreadful — you could see it in her eyes." 
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“Which, of course, is the reason why she becomes hysterical 
nearly every time you go near her — great tragedy, no doubt 
about it.” 

"Awful.” 

i'A good cry wouldn't do you any harm either, son.” 

'^Rilht enough.” 

'*Whe»is the Comte du Pont due in Frisco?" 

"September ‘4th." 

"Slow trip, eh?" 

"That's how I want it." 

"You've lost a lot of weight, Saunders." 

"Yeah — ^better be getting along now. Sir George — ^thanks 
for all you've done." 

"Wish I could have done a lot more — ^good-bye, old c hapj ' 

Sister AlmAid did^ot watch Gort clunb into ||he Cmoe. 
.For the next seventy-five minutes she wanted to appear tough, 
to convince him beyond any shadow of doubt that bis impend- 
ing departure left her quite unmoved. 

"You ought to know better by now," she remonstrated 
when the craft lurched dangerously. "If you want a ducking, 
I don't." 

"Sony — shall I push it off now?" 

"Why not? — I've been waiting long enough." She felt his 
embarrassed gaze, and in her distress was more angered than 
saddened by it. 

"I had no idea you'd keep me over an hour," she added 
after making half a dozen rapid sweeps with the paddle. 
"Whatever wer^ yc^u doing?" 

"Lady Gollan insisted on my having afternoon tea," he 
returned quietly. "Then Sir George and I strolled over to the 
hospital and had a yam with Doc Anderson — I like that guy." 

"While I was cruising all over the harbour?" 

"Pretty sore, aren't you, Val?" 

"Wouldn't you be?" 

"Maybe — I don't know." 

She was paddling at about forty sweeps per minute, and 
urged on by despair, increased the rate. Noting this, Gort 
asked: "Hov^aboubjnytakiiygover? *You'll knock yourself up." 

She glared across alftim. 

"Oh, keep qilietl — can't you see I'm in a humy." 

Two months ago Gout might have laughed; but, devoid of 
humour this afternoon, he flushed and said: 

"If that'c the case you'd better drop me at the wharf." 

"Don't be stupid." 
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“What in the hell’s biting you an3nvay, Val?” 

"I’m annoyed.’’ 

"Well, how about handing me that paddle and simmering 
down a bit?’’ 

“I will when I’m ready.’’ 

"Got quite a paddy, haven’t you?" 

"Sometimes.” 

"O.K., I’m sorry hgain — Show’s that?” 

"Very big of you. I’m sure.” 

Shrugging ofiE his anger, he glanced towards the ConUe du 
Pont. It lay in midstream, smoke cuding lazily over the lip 
or*its single stack. Smiling grimly, he watched copra be^ 
lifted from a small barge ; followed the bales as, hoisted by a 
^reaming winch, they were swung out, then dropped into a 
cirClPof wiling natives. 

"Gortl” Her voice was much softer i 5 ow. 

"Hm, hjn?” 

"How exactly do you feel about leaving?” 

"Guess I’ni glad — couldn’t have stood this much longer.” 

"You mean Vila’” 

"No, sitting opposite a little ghost — ^just like that, isn’t 
she?” 

“I wonder why, Gort?” 

"Search me.” 

"I’m certain of one thing, though.” 

"What?” 

"It’s all to do with her father — something he told her that 
night.” 

“Perhaps.” 

Mud was sliding beneath the canoe when Sister Almond 
spoke again. 

"Wake up — ^we’re there.” 

Through the comer of her eyes she watched him rise, but 
when he took particular care in climbing out she forced ^ 
laugh. 

.“Don’t be scared, dear — there’s no chance of 5{pur upsetting 
us here — the tide’s out.” 

He grinned and held oift his right h.tnd. 

“WeU, I guess this is it, eh, Va!?” 

“No, Gort •I’ll wait for you ove^ there — ^n«»ar Kiifg Lung's 
shop.” 

"I’ll probably be some time.” 

“What odds? — ^it’s my day off — come on.” , 

They walked across the cfoarse beach sand in silence; land 
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crabs scattered before their approach in great haste, and 
three seagulls glided and swoop^ overhead. On reaching Rue 
Higginson, he paused to light a cigarette; drew hard at the 
weed before looking at her. 

‘‘Do you ever pray these days, Val?" 

^ ‘Occasionally — ^why ? ’ ' 

“Well,# how about starting right now? — ^keep going till I 
return." 

“I'd lorn out of words, dear." She gave a broken smile. 
“Unless you've time to teach me a few new prayers." 

“Trouble is, I only remember one myself." 

“Not much help, are you?" 

“Guess not — ^so long." 

He was climbing into a taxi when she called : 

“Gort?" 

“What?" 

“I'U commence when you're out of sight." 

“Swell!" 

The car had turned into Rue Bougainville before Sister 
Almond's assumed calm deserted her. Crying silently, she 
stood imder the veranda of King Lung's shop, looking at, but 
not seeing, the pile of crackers, tinned food and toys displayed 
behind a none-too-clean window. 

“Oh, dear God!" her heart kept saying. “Oh, dear God!" 

Attired in a simple yet beautifully cut white linen frock, 
Ang^lique lay face down on a patch of lawn across which a 
hibiscus tree in, fulj. bloom threw its protecting shade. Here, 
^ce her discharge from hospital a fortnight before, she had 
spent the greater part of every day, ignoring all callers; 
sitting for hours on end, hands entwined, stciring into space. 

Around three o'clock this afternoon,* however, when the 
dark agony inside her became too much to bear, she had 
dipped from a chair and ^sought the comfort of that sweet- 
smelling lawn. 

It was ha]^ an hour later when she heard a taxi pull ^p 
near the gate, followed minutes later by footsteps scraping 
across the p^th. shuddered as fhey drew nearer, and the 
man she had leasrnec? to fear with an all-consuming dread 
spoke : 

“Taking it easy, eh, honeyj'" 

She kept her face hidden in those long blades of grass. 

“You have broken your word, M'sieur." 

“I did promise not to call agaih, Ang^lique," he confessed. 
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coming to a stop, "but I just couldn't go without saying good- 
bye — my boat's due to leave at four." 

"That I already know." 

"Doesn't give us very long, does it?" 

"If the Comte du Pont were a hundred miles from herg I 
should feel much happier, M'sieur." 

"Why, honey?" 

"Because you terflfy me." 

He sighed, and leaned forward heavily on the handle of 
his walking-stick. 

"That's very unjust, Ang^lique. For weeks I've begged you 
to^ry and justify this fear, and now, when the ship waiting, 
to taJce me away from Vila is almost ready to sail. I'm stiff 
gjjessing, and groping at shadows — hardly fair, is it?" 

told you many times before," siie whispered, 
sitting up, yet turning her face so he could see only part of 
its profile,^"! do not understand why I'm this way myself, 
M'sieur. I know you've tried hard to make me like and respect 
you, but tliese days I trust no one, not even Burea, and she's 
been with us many years." 

His dismayed eyes swept towards the Comte du Pont, then 
back to her. 

"If it were possible for me to tear the veil from your mind, 
honey, I should still not do it, because while such an act might 
restore me to my rightful place in your af^ction, it coul3 not 
shut out reality, or the circumstances which are responsible 
for this terrible calamity." He gave an uncertain smile. "I 
didn't hurt you, dear, not by word or dee^. I arrived in Vila 
with my morale shattered, didn*'t care a damn what happened, 
but ‘little guy' gave me something to hang on to, and you 
brought a new meaning into my life. That's all gone now. 
Our little friend's dead ; you fear me ; and Makeeta will become 
the property of a Mr. Farram within the next few weeks — 
cock-eyed world, isn’t it?" 

He watched her rise, then stand caressing the smooth pink 
petals of a huge hibiscus. She had never lookeAso beautiful 
to him before; back straight as a young pine;# head erect, 
lips parted slightly, face *awed like a*child’s wl^ pauses on 
the threshold of a nursery filled^with ^ew toys, Ang61ique 
presented ant unforgettable picture of young womanhood 
nearing absolute perfection. He frovgied as though in regret 
when she spoke : 

"You talk of things I do not feel, M’sieur; say things which 
might, or might not, be true, but what is the use when this 
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love you speak of finds only emptiness in me, and I tremble 
whenever I hear your voice — ^please, you must go now/* 

His unsteady mouth closed tightly for a moment, then 
opened: "So this is the end, eh, honey?" 

"The end, M'sieur? When I do not know of even a be- 
ginning?" 

"That’f very cruel — Fve been hurt too, you know." 

"Have you?" 

"Angilique?" 

"Yes,?" 

"Can I write to you?" 
i-/If you do, I shall not read your letters." 

"I see.’* With a great effort he choked back the cry in bis 
throat. "I — I don’t suppose you’ll even allow me to shake 
your hand?" 

• "No." 

"But I’ll not see you again, and ’’ 

"Your taxi-driver is getting impatient, M’sieur." 

"I know, honey." 

"What is the time?" 

"Three-fifty." 

"Which only leaves you ten minutes, doesn't it?" 

Gort nodded. And because he knew that to remain with 
her pother second would 6e to his everlasting shame, he 
breathed a hardly syidible "Good-bye, Ang61ique," and shuffled 
away. 

On joining him in the taxi. Sister Almond did not speak, 
for, though feeling much better, after her short display of 
weakness, she was immediately conscious of Gort’s struggle 
against his own. They were only a short distance from the 
wharf when the Comte du Ponfs sirens^ gave three sustained 
blasts. 

"Keep your chin up, scfWier,’* she muttered, squeezing one 
of his hands, "the show’s almost over." 

"Sure am glad you’re here, Val," he murmured, "sure arm." 

"Me, too-^-how was she?" 

"Just the (Same. 

"And fo brokeyoul heart, eh?" 

"Cut it right^ln halves." 

"You’ll get over this,r<lear." 

"In about thirty years, I guess." 

"That's what I thought too, once, Gort." 

"But you’re made of tougher stuff than me." 
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‘‘Don't believe itl” She laughed shortly. “Your trouble is 
you fell in love with the wrong woman— climb out, soldier." 

Gort had only a hazy recollection of what transpired over 
the subsequent five minutes. He remembered a crowd closing 
in about him; of shaking a lot of hands and being pushed, 
more than guided, along the wharf. Then suddenly he 
standing beside Sister Almond in the back of a speeding launch. 
Not until its healthi-sounding motor had been shut off did 
she speak: 

"It's been nice knowing you, anyway, Gort — ^very nige." 

His gaze did not leave the Comte du Font's smoking funnel. 

“^Vant to hear something, Val?" 

"What?" 

"If I ever come across that guy you married, Til punch him 
in thfrnos^* 

"Give him an extra one for me too." 

"Sure wiil — ^where'll I let him have it?" 

"Right over the heart — ^please." 

"O.K. — blubbering, aren’t you?" 

"A bit." 

"Then take this handkerchief, and blow your nose." 

"Thanks — Show’s that?" 

"Sounded pretty good to me." 

"I suppose you'll go straight to# your cabin?" 

"You bet." 

"Hurry, dear, the man's waiting to help you on. 

"Holy Cow, so he is!" 

"And Gort?" 

‘"Yeah?" 

"Don't let’s say good-bye — I couldn’t bear it," 

"Doubt if I could, either," he whispered, patting her on the 
shoulder. "So long, honey." 

She watched him being assisted up the gangway ; watched 
until tears dissolved his stooped figure, and the clanging of 
ship's bells filled her throbbing ears with a hundred haunting 
souiids. 

The ship was swdngiri^ away frofh its mogrings when 
Angelique, moving with that peculiar glidiRg^ait of a drugged 
person, closed^he front gate. • 

Since Gort’s departure strange thiqgs had lieen happening 
to her, and for the past twenty minutes the girl’s eyes, as if 
drawn by an irresistible fascination, had not oqpe left the 
Comte du Font's busv deck. 
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She walked slowly at first, but when Captain Bouchier 
acknowledged the small craft now moving Aoreward with 
three sharp blasts, she gave a little cry and broke into a 
run. 

With the speed of a you^ deer fleeing from a hunter's 
gdn, she ran along Rue Henri Sautot, turned into Mele Road ; 
had covered a good quarter of a mile before the rapid tempo 
of her small ssuidalled feet slowed to a trbt. 

Taking in short, choking breaths, she crossed the beach, 
and after thrusting her face into the cool water of a rock 
pool, began the arduous four hundred odd yards to Devil's 
^oint. Over sharp-edged boulders and cord reefs, exposed 
by the afternoon's ebb-tide, she climbed. Once, falling 
heavily, she lay for some time with fingers clawing at tjje 
soft black nrid which, in her terror, seemed su^lf her 
.down like quicksancl. Utterly exhausted, she might have 
remained there had not a colony of hungry lanc^ -crabs left 
their holes to investigate. When one, a little more curious 
than the rest, began propelling its shell-protected body across 
her hand, she screamed, and flicking the slimy creature off, 
rose in panic. 

The Comte du Pont, steaming at half-speed, was making 
towards the open sea when Ang41ique reached her objective: 
a mass of rocks across which the frowning cliffs of Devil's 
Poirit cast its omiimus shadow. 

Minutes passed ^fore she lifted her trembling body from 
a patch of coarse sand and, still on knees, crouched there 
staring across, thq. harbour. Angelique didn't know what 
hidden power had brought her to this spot ; she'd been stand- 
ing quietly at the gate, pushing it to and fro when a voice, 
softer, much more convincing and persuasive than any she had 
ever heard, had whispered: He is a goad man, my child; you 
have misjudged him, and now that little ship is taking him 
out of your life for ever, €0 now, while there is still time, do 
not be frightened — nothing on land or in the sea can harm you, 
child, nothing. 

The Cointe du Pont was directly opposite her before 
Angelique straightened. It seemed such a long way off, and 
above the rippiing « surface of wate^- four glistening fins 
showed ‘in the<> dying sunlight; but she was not afraid, for 
that beautiful voice, mallow and soul-uplifting, was speaking 
to her again: 

The pasU is dead,, Angelique, you shall live out your span 
of years without tort tent, fear, * self-condemnation, or regret. 
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The future stretching before you is a friendly road, so go forward, 
then, my child, with a mind free and unsullied. 


Arms curled behind head, a cigarette hanging loosely from 
his mouth, Gort lay listening to the rhythmic beat of diesel 
motors. Since entering his cabin half an hour before, he had 
re-lived a whole lifetime. Every incident of im^rtance, 
pleasant and otherwise, he'd allowed to slip through his 
thoughts with almost malicious gratification. 

In a mood for hurt, he had smiled ^cynically at memories 
which, ordinarily, would have made him sigh. For the bitter 
flash-backs, however, he had reserved a special place: ifls 
father's death; Jenny Lynne; I wo Jima; Korea; his sterility; 
dfd Sam ; little guy and Ang^lique. Evei^thing the power 

to sting, hf had dwelt on as a sadist might gloat on the sight 
of blood or human agony. 

A sentiiftentalist at heart, Gort had become a slave to his 
own despaii. It suited the man's mood to remain in this 
narrow -^t ted cabin with its stale smells, cockroach-marked 
walls and shabby furniture, while pain slashed unmercifully 
at his crying heart; for, if nothing else, it would keep him 
down below until night drew her dark curtain across the New 
Hebridean coastline. 

Presently a half-grin slid along the dreamer's lips, ajust 
listen to those temperamental Froggies yflling at the top of 
their voices. Sure, the motors had stopped. But it was no 
concern of his; probably only dropping the pilot, anyway. 
Tricky harbour, Vila; took a bit of navi^ting with its reefs 
and currents. He laughed shortly: "Lucky Saunders, huh? 
Sure, that's what they u^d to call him at college — ^Lucky 
Saunders — the guy wjio couldn't go wrong in class or on the 
playing field." Hell, what a joke! How many would change 
him places today? He'd like to shq^e up to any one of them 
and 

"M'sieur, where are you? ^^^lere are you?" ^ 

Six shuffling steps brought him to the door ; another carried 
him across its threshold, t» halt there as if trausfcced, staring 
along the corridor at the end of which s4p®^ drfpping figure 
surrounded bj^ a crowd of men. 

"My God!" It was only an astonis^jed >^isper, yet even in 
that din of excited French voices it was heard by Angelique. 
Still powerless td move, he watched her ffightened^eyes sweep 
his way. The next instant sBe was running towards him. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


S HE stood alone, eyes half-closed, fingers resting lightly on 
the chip's rail, gazing across a moonlit sea. Early 
tomorrow morning the Comte du Pont was due to arrive in 
Papeete, but it might have been a thousand miles away, for 
neither atoll nor cloud showed before or above the steamer's 
gently rising and dipping bows. A night wind blew in gentle 
gusts against the girl's uplifted face, bringing with it a frag- 
rance suggestive to her of palms, sea-washed l^ache^ and 
coral reefs, while alcove in that splendid sky,^a solitary 
albatross hurtled through space on soundless wings. ^Angelique, 
her lovely figure lost xmder a pair of Gort's jeans and shirt, 
which notwithstanding their rolled cuffs and deeply gathered 
seams, still created the impression of a teenager rather than 
of a young woman, had hardly moved since coming on to the 
upper deck. But now, hearing that familiar shuffling sound, 
she looked over her shoulder and called: 

'T'm here, darling." 

The man’s voice held a pleasant ring. 

"Well, honey," fie said while walking round an open hatch, 
"Dave Brown's probably receiving the good news right now, 
and within an hour I'll wager all Vila will know what's happen- 
ing tomorrow — sorry for being so long, though." 

"I was just about to go and find you," she laughed, linking 
her arm through his, "the dinner-gong went some time ago." 
He grinned and patted the fingers cuBled about his wrist. 
"Feeling peckish, Angelique?" 

"No — ^just happy." 

"Then what say we miss dinner tonight?" 

"Oh, yes,tplease." 

"Swell!" ^ 

She sighe^, and- leatied forward; like him, over the rail. 
"The radio — ^who did you send it to, again, dear?" 
"Sir George Gollan." 

"I stiU can't rememtjpr him." 

"Why try, honey?" 

"But I don't like^beuig this way," she confessed wistfully. 
"In my past there miist have been a host of pleasant memories 
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— ^Poppa, and people who were our friends; the boy you call 
‘little guy.' How much nicer it would be if I could discuss 
him with you, yet he too is just another of the many ghosts 
who lurk in the shadows of my mind." 

He placed her hand palm-down on the rail, then covered 
it with his. 

"There!s a very important thing I want you to remember, 
Ang6hque." 

‘^hat, dear?" 

"That hurt crouches beside joy in most people's pastj— you 
mentioned ‘little guy.' To the day I die I'll always remember 
him, the way he used to smile, what we talked about, his 
laughter and courage. They are the pleasant reflections, y2t 
there are others I'd like to forget, but can't." 

*'‘STich a^ Gort?" . 

‘‘The cruel things — ^being forced to '^tand helplessly by, 
listening 1;p him coughing his life away — the memory of 
wiping blood from his Ups." 

‘‘Once, 3 "ui. say, there was a great love in my heart for that 
little boy, ' she murmured with rising emotion. ‘‘We had 
picnics together; spent happy days in his company, but 
tonight the name is quite foreign to me — rings like the peal of 
a bell I've not heard before." Her^eyes, touched with tears, 
found his. ‘‘Wh> should it be so,^darling — ^why should it?" 

Before ‘‘speaking he lit the cigarette held betweed his 
tremulous lips. 

‘‘God told you ten days ago, didn't He, honey?" 

‘‘God did?" 

‘‘Yes, the voice you heard J^efore swimming out to this 
ship. Remember what it said?" 

‘‘Every word." 

‘‘Then isn't that your answer?" he asked quietly. ‘‘As I 
see the future, you must remain a child of two worlds, 
Angelique. One God has swept aside, shut out of your minej 
for ever; the other we'& start building tomorrow when some 
preacher in Tahiti pronounces us man and wife — nght, isn't 
it, honey?" 

Crying softly, she slippted her fingei^ freyn umier his and 
walked to the opposite rail; stocW the^'*g 3 zing* across that 
endlJss expand? of moon-drenched ^ater.^ His first* impulse 
was to follow, but, on reaching the hatch, something told hin\ 
not to intrude upon her thoughts. jVfinutes passed before she 
stirred. 

"Gort!" 
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“Yes, honey?'’ 

“You really believe that the voice I heard belonged to God, 
don’t you?’’ 

"I’m absolutely certain of it.” 

“But .why should He speak to me?” 

^Guess because He loves you very much, Ang^lique.” 

She turned quickly, and for another twenty seconds or so 
Gort wsftched « dawning joy, a radiance he’d never seen 
before, dooding a woman’s eyes — ^then, suddenly, she waS in 
his argis. 

"Both of us, darling,” she whispered — "both of us.” 



